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PREFACE. 


THE sources of the information contained in this work are, 
1. Official docuillents; 2. Histories having the sanction of 
the Pope or of bishops; 3. Scholastic ,yorks of the present pon- 
tificate, and of recognised authority; 4. Periodicals and journals, 
avowed organs of the ,r atican or of its policy, ,vith books and 
paillphiets by bishops and other Ultraillontane ,vriters; 5. The 
w-ritings of Liberal Catholics. · 
Of the official docuillents the greater part have been offici- 
ally published. The Jist of authorities, and the references in 
each particular case, ",-ill sufficiently indicate \vhere these are 
to be found. Besides these, the DOC1.l111enta ad fllustrandllm of 
Professor Friedrich are a store of doculllents of special value, 
both in theillselves and as throwing light upon those officially 
published. They came into his hands as an official theologian 
at the Vatican Council, and he published them on his own 
responsibility. The Sal1uulung of Friedberg is a vast store, 
combining the docuillents of the Vatican \vith those of Courts, 
public bodies, and important individuals. 
The official history of Cecconi, now Archbishop of Florence, 
though professedly that of the Vatican Council, is really oc.èu- 
pied \vith the secret history of the fiye years preceding the 
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Council. That very curious narrative thro,vs a light back on 
the foregoing years, and a light for\vard upon the Council, 
by aid of ,vhich many things otherwise indistinct become well 
defined. I have \vaited in hope that a second volume ,yould 
appear, but in vain. The eight superb folios of Victor Frond 
come out ,vith an assurance, under the Pope's o\vn hand, of 
being preserved by due oversight from error, and ,vith a guar- 
antee of divine patronage. They contain a life of the Pope, 
biographical notices of the Cardinals and prelates, a full account 
of cerenlonies, authentic portraits of men and vestnlents, with 
pictures of 'functions,' and so contribute to enable one to set 
events in their fralnes, and to invest them ,vith their colours. 
Except nÚlitary annals, perhaps, no history ever had more colour 
than this portion of Papal history, and perhaps in no history 
\y ha tever has the action been nlore deeply affected by the 
scenery. The Giviltá Gattolica fulfils the invaluable office of a 
serial history, in the pages of which official doculnents and the 
chronicle of events illustrate one another, and at the same tinle 
discussions often prepare the way both for documents and for 
events, and ahvays follow and elucidate any that are of con- 
sequence. The same office is in a less degree also fulfilled by 
the Sl'imlnen aus .i.llæria Laaclt. 
To appreciate the height of authority on which the Civiltá 
stands, the reader should bear in mind the fact that in 1866, 1 
after it had already for sixteen years been recognised as the 
organ, at one and the same time, of the Pope himself and 
of the Company of Jesus to which its editors belonged, his 
Holiness in a brief and by ,a declared exercise of apostolic 
authority, formally erected in pe1petuity the Jesuit Fathers 
'who composed the editorial staff into a Oollege of tVriters, 


1 See Civiltá, Serie VI., voL vi. pp. 5-15. 
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,vhich college should be under the General of the Society of 
Jesus, but, it is added, so 'as to Us and to Our successors 
shall seeln most expedient.' In this brief the Pontiff recorded, 
as to the past, the 'exceeding gladness of soul' he had 
felt in ,'\itnessing the labour, erudition, zeal, and talent ,vith 
,vhich the Oiviltá had 'manfully protected and defended 
the supreme dignity, authority, po'\ver, and rights' of the 
Apostolic See, and had 'set forth and propagated the true 
doctrine.' He also recorded the fact that all this bad day 
by day more and more merited the 'good\vill, esteenl, and 
praise,' not only of the hierarchy, but of men of the greatest 
eminence, !lnd of all the good. This, cOIning at a time when 
the expositions of the Encyclical and Syllabus given by the 
Ci'viltlÍ had a,vakened anlong Liberal Catholics serious opposi- 
tion and even alarm, was decisive as to what was, at Rome, 
beld to be the true doct'pine, and as to ,vho ,vere held to be its 
real teachers. As to the future, the Pontiff, adopting the 
well kno\vn motto of the Company of Jesus, decreed that} 
for tIle greater glory of God, the ,vriters should, as we have 
said, constitute in pe'JjJetuity a college possessing peculiar 
rights and privileges. As if fonnally to claiIn SOUle share of 
this glory, the Jesuit editors of the Stimmen aus .11laria Laacn, 
,vhen in 1869 cOlnlnencing a new series, notified on their 
title-page the fact that they availed themselves of the labours 
of the Civiltá,-a liberty ,yhich no Jesuit durst have taken 
\vithout the highest sanction. 
All the nUInbers of the Civiltá and of the Stim'Jnen being 
under my hand, they bave yielded a steady light by ,yhich to 
examine opinions relating to the lnovement of' reconstruction,' 
whether those opinions "rere hostile or sympathetic. The Italian 
journal, the Unitá Cattolica, and the French one, the Univers, 
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,yritten ,vith a consciousness of the highest favour on the one 
hand and of an over\vhehl1ing influence anlong the clergy on 
the other, COlnnlent upon the operative clauses of official docu- 
luents-generally intelligible only to the initiated-in forms 
lnore popular than those of the two great Inagazines. But it 
is only by the still clearer COffill1ent of daily narratives and 
polelnics that the elucidation becollles cOlnplete. 
The ROlnan "
ork of the l\Iarchese Francesco Vitelleschi 
(Polllponio Leto) has now appeared in English-Eight Jfontlts at 
ROlne (l\Iurray). This is ,velconle, as enabling one to refer the 
English reader to his pages, of ,vhich even Ultramontanes in 
ROlne do not inlpugn the accuracy. QuÍ1"inus is also happily in 
English. Professor Friedrich's Tagebuclt ought to be, but is not. 
Those and slnaller ,yorks by Liberal Catholics, compared with 
the sparkling volumes of 1\1. Louis Veuillot and the Ultramon- 
tane serials and pamphlets, and with the Old Catholic writers 
iu the Rheinisclw1' lrferrkur, the Lite'l'atu'j'blatt of Bonn, the 
StÍ1nmen aus der Katholischen Kirclte, and so forth, slo,vly bring 
hOlne to our English understanding the strange principles and 
,vonderful projects ,vhich at first ,ve either fail to apprehend, 
or else imagine that they cannot be seriously entertained. 
On those principles and projects four distinct controversies 
have shed a steadily increasing light-the controversy on, 1. The 
Syllabus; 2. The Vatican Council; 3. The Old Catholic }Iove- 
lnent; 4. The Falk La,vs. The last t,vo do not come ,vithin 
the scope of this ,york, but very much of the light by which ,ve 
gradually come to understand the precediug stages of the move- 
Inent, is due to the keen discussions to ,vhich these two contro.. 
versies have given rise. 
Having subscribe
 for the Civiltá Cattolica for yerfrs before 
the Syllabus appeared, I ,vas not "'holly unprepared for the 
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controversy "hich followed. The Civiltá also enabled l11e to see 
ho,v Liberal Catholics connected the Vatican Council ,vith a 
movement in the past, dating from the Pope's restoration, and 
"ith a plan of vast changes for the future. "\Vhile the hopes of 
the Ultraulontanes seemed visionary, and the fears of the Liberal 
Catholics seenled exaggerated, it did nevertheless appear possible 
that great events might COl11e out of a deliberate attempt, made 
by a large and organised force, to reconstruct the ,vorld. Soon 
after the close of the Franco-German ,val', a visit to Paris, 
l\Iunich, V"'lenna, Berlin, Brussels, and other centres, supplied 
Dle with nluch material, casting light on the enterprise in ,vhich 
the Vatican Council was the legislative episode, and from which 
the Old Catholic movement was the recoil. 
It ,vas "Thile engaged in studying such material that I thre,v 
off the translation of the discussion held in Rome on the question 
whether St. Peter had ever visited that city. Soon after broke 
out the controversy on the Falk La,vs. Six weeks spent in a 
German country town, reading journals and pamphlets, and also 
in collecting, added to my light, and to the means of getting 
further light. In the course of the time employed upon the 
study of gro,ving lllaterial ,vas thrown off the revie,v of the 
Pope's Speeches, under the title of The JIodern Jove. 
Though conscious that I had not yet the ground,vork for a 
"'
ell connected account of the whole movement, I began to 
"rite, not with any intention of publishing for a long time, 
should I live, but under the feeling that, should I be called 
a,vay, it "ould be right to leave behind me infornlation ,yhich 
had not been gained without cost and labour. After a while 
appeared the official history of Cecconi. His authentic if in- 
complete disclosure of the secret proceedings of five years ,vas 
a stem for many hitherto perplexing branches. A plan no,,," 
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began to shape itself; and I commenced to recast all I had done. 
Shortly afterwards came out tha great ,york of Theiner, the 
Acta Genuina of the Council of Trent. This settled many points 
keenly debated between Catholic and Liberal Catholic, affecting 
the rights of kings, of bishops, of the divinity schools, of the 
lower clergy, of the laity, and affecting the relations of all these 
to the P on tiff. 
'Vhile I was working with these additional helps appeared 
l\Ir. Gladstone's Expostulation. The great amount of know- 
ledge it betrayed contrasted with one's previous ide
 of the state 
of information on the subject among our public men. The con- 
troversy ,vhich follo\ved might have brought some temptation 
to 1 aste, had it not also brought proof that it was even more 
necessary than I had supposed to beware of assuming that 
phrases, modes of conception, and projects, well understood in 
Italy or Germany, were at all understood here. Some of those 
w'ho revie\ved Mr. Gladstone took for strange what in all 
countries in the south or centre of Europe would have been 
taken as familiar, and for doubtful what in Rome or 1\Iunich 
,vas as clear as day. Accredited terms and phrases ,vere treated 
as inventions; by some as inventions of genius, by others of 
animosity. It was often more than hinted that principles and 
t 
designs habitually proclaimed at the Vatican were ascribed to 
priests only by opponents. Not unfrequently a gentleman 
,vould seem to think it more generous to attribute his Pro- 
testant ideas to Ultramontanes, than to take it for granted 
that they preferred their own. It was incredible ho,v political 
questions pregnant \vith future. controversies, perhaps with 
future wars, were evaded as theology ! 
The replies to 1\11'. Gladstone placed the ignorance of the 
English public on the subject in a different but a verJ impres- 
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sive light. It is often said abroad, by those \vho kno,v Ug, that 
no nation in Europe is so liable as we are to treat gravely 
statements froln priests or their advocates \vhich any reasonable 

Ullount of information would render entertaining. The reviews 
of these replies showed a gro'wing sense of the interests involved, 
but intensified one's feeling that the elements of clear under- 
standing w'ere ,yanting. J\Ien did not know the terms, the facts, 
the publications, or the political doctrines of the nlovements 
under discussion. Had ,vhat has been written in our best 
journals during the last hventy years from Italy, or even during 
the last five from Rome and Berlin, been well read, it would 
have led to study, and in that case Dr. N e,vman and others 
,yould not have had so cheap a laugh at our ignorance of 'what 
is meant because of our false interpretation of what is said. 
'Vhile this controversy proceeded, a stay of nearly three months 
in Ron1e, employed in seeking material and information, added 
considerably to my stores, which were further increased by two 
subsequent visits to J\Iunich and one to Bonn. 
I have often been reminded of an incident which occurred 
in Rome. One of our celebrated scholars, hearing what I was 
engaged in, exclaimed ' Oh, Theology!' Of course, he was fresh 
from home. Not many minutes before, a resident diplomatist, 
in ,vhose house this took place, having beard me say' I began 
the study of this subject as a religious question, but-' smiled 
and said, 'Yes, but-you find it is all politics, and the further 
you get into it the more purely political win you find it.' 
The controversy which bad sprung up at home sho,ved that a 
book written as this one had been begun would be frequently 
misunderstood. In that controversy it was often taken for 
granted that when an Ultramontane disclaims Temporal Po\ver, 
he disclaims power over telnporal things; and that when he 
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writes Spiritual Po,ver, he means only po"rer over spiritual 
things; that when he ,vrites Religious Liberty, he means freedolll 
for everyone to ,yorship God according to his conscience; that 
when he writes the Divine La"r, he means only the Ten Com- 
mandn1ents and the precepts of the Gospel; that when he ,vrites 
the l{ingdom of God, he means righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost; and that when he writes the Word of God, 
he simply means the Bible. One reasoning with false interpreta- 
tions like these in his mind must reason in such a fog as Dr. 
Ne,vman, in his letter to the Duke of Norfolk, cleverly depicts. 
Ambiguity similar to that now indicated prevails over the "., hole 
field of phraseology-theolog
cal, political, and educational. 
English Ultramontanes are doubtless in part responsible for 
these misapprehensions, but only in part. If their writings are 
studied, they will be seen to use such terms differently from 
their fello,v-countrymen. But certainly the Papal press of 
Rome, and even that of France, is not in any degree responsible 
for our illusions, but has, on the contrary, left us without excuse. 
The consequence of all this is that in this book, where a mere 
allusion would have been made, a fact is no, v often related; 
where the sense of some particular utterance would have been 
condensed, that utterance is verbally recited; and where one 
sentence would have been culled out, more are giyen. Very 
often, where a statement of the principles of the Papal move- 
ment ,vould have been accompanied only by a reference to a 
contemporary authority, that authority is made to speak for 
hÏ1nself, and occasionally at some length. Terms and phrases, 
which might have been left to the chance of being understood, 
are either coupled ,vith narratives or discussions, to bring out 
their sense, or else they are explained. When I do give expla- 
nations, let me not be trusted, but ,vatched. 1\iuch will be 
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found of the language both of Catholics and of Liberal Catholics, 
and ,vith it the reader can confront my strange-looking explana- 
tions. In the end he will be able to do ,vhat, thank God, every 
Englishman is incIined to do-form an opinion for himself as to 
the real sense in ,vhich the speakers employed their o,vn ,vords. 
It need not be said that this change of method rendered 
necessary a larger book than was at first planned. It ,vas also 
unfavourable to the flow and unity of the narrative. Perhaps it 
compensated for that disadvantage by more fully showing the 
grounds on ,vhich statements are made, and by bringing the 
reader frequently, ahnost continuously, into communication ,vith 
Italian, Frencmnan, or German, each expressing his o\vn vie\vs, 
,vhether those of stateslnan or priest, of journalist or 111agistrate, 
of Catholic or of Liberal Catholic. 
!Iy thanks are due to many who have for\varded my re- 
searches. The kindness of Count Cadorna, then Italian l\Iinister 
at our Court, procured for me valuable facilities in Rome. l\Iy 
true gratitude ,vas deserved by the distinguished l\Iinister of 
Education, Signor Bonghi, especially for his personal int.roduc- 
tion of me to the great library of the Collegio Ronlano, not 
then open to the public. Our o\vn Ambassador, Sir Augustus 
Paget, and the Gennan Anlbassador, Baron Keudell, both 
rendered me real service, ,vith all possible courtesy. The 
l\Iarchese Francesco Nobili-Vitelleschi, himself author of a his- 
tory on ,,"hich I must often dra,v, took pains to procure for 
Ine valuable material. Among many benefits received from 
our o\vn countrynlen, I must specify that derived from the vast 
information on all Italian matters possessed by 1\11'. l\Iontgomery 
Stuart, and also that arising from the constant kindness of the 
Rev. H. J. Piggott. Those two gentlemen have kindly read 
on the spot certain sheets containing local observations. T\vo 
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German scholars were constant and practical friends, Dr. 
Benrath and Dr. Richter. Other gentlelnen ,vho, by literary 
or official position, ,vere able to give infornlation, uniformly 
showed the greatest readiness in doing so. 
The difficulty of procuring in ROlne pamphlets and other 
minor helps surprised me, though some\vhat prepared for such 
results by experiments made under the old 'l'égÍine. The great 
libraries of the C ollegio ROluano and the Casanatense contained, 
one might say, nothing published during the Vatican Council, or 
respecting it. I cannot, ho,vever, luention these establishments 
without recording my thanks to Signor Castel1ani, of the Collegio 
Romano, for his very great personal at.tention. 
In 1\Iunich the National Library, ,vith its clear catalogue and 
good collection, contrasted with the great libraries of Rome. 
Tbe kindness of Dr. Döllinger ,vas great and eminently prac- 
tical. He had kept all pamphlets, bearing on the subject, which 
had come into his hands. He not only gave me free access to 
this collection, but, where he had duplicates, presented me with 
them. Dr. Reusch, Professor of the University of Bonn, with 
a collection at least equal, though without duplicates, ga.ve me 
simila r facilities. The lists thus procured, and the energy of 
the German booksellers, enabled me to get a.lmost everything 
cont
ined in either collection, including Italian and Latin pub- 
lications which I had in vain sought in Italy, and even French 
ones which I could not find in Paris. 1\lany an obscure pamphlet 
or fugitive article has laid me under real debt to the author, 
and that not unfrequently, by illustrating the true meaning of 
terms on which-fancying it ,vas charitable-I had long tried to 
put a false English sense. 
The \veakness of my o,vn eyesight has increased the obligation 
which, in any case, I should have felt to nlY t,yO valued friends 
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Dr. :\Ioulton and Dr. H. ".... ""'illiauls, ,vho haye kindly read 
the proofs. Dr. :ßloulton also compared the translation of the 
speech of Darboy ,,-ith the original, and suggested improve- 
Dlents. Dr. Karl Benrath, of Bonn, ,vhose long residence in 
Ronle and whose study of the subject lent to his judgment a 
special value, has laid nle under great obligation by exalnining 
every sheet as it passed through the press. 
The very frequent translations rendered necessary by the plan 
of letting men speak for themselves are as close as I kne\v 
ho,y to make theln. l\Iost of those frolll the I.Jatin have been 
revised by IllY neighbour, )11'. Henry Jefferson; those fronl 
tbe German by Fräulein 'Veinhagen; n1any of those from the 
French by the Rev. C. A. Chastel de Boinville; and most of 
those frOln the Italian by Signor Schiapparelli. To each of 
these am I indebted for hints and amendlnents. Eyen ,vhere 
marks of quotation are not used, and yet I profess to give the 
sense of some utterance, those ,vho can go to the originals ,vill 
find that the language, though condensed, is preserved, and, in 
any Ï111portant matter, closely rendered. 
Reversing the ordinary practice as to quotations, 'where the 
italics "ere in the original, I generally mention that it 'vas so. 
It would baye been tedious to say that they 'were Iny ow"n in 
every case ,,
here they seemed necessary to direct attention to 
a phrase or a tenn having a lneaning different from ours, or to 
one the full significance of ,vhich lnight easily escape notice. 
Nothing but a conviction that the movelllcllt here traced is 
of an Ï1nportance for ,yhich ordinary terms are not an adequate 
expression ,vould bave justified DIe, in my o,vn vie, v, in giving to 
the study of it years of a life IlO'V far advanced. If the authors 
of the movement are not deceived, the generations that ,vill COllIe 
U p after I am no more ,,
in 'witness a struO"O'le on the widest 
00 
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scale, and of very long duration, during which ,vill disappear 
all that to us is kno,vn as modern liberties, all that to Rome 
is known as the l\Iodern State, and at the close of "Thich. the 
ecclesiastical power ,vill stand alone, presiding over the destinies 
of a reconstituted ,vorld. Not at all believing in the possibility 
of this issue, I do not disbelieve in the possibility of the struggle. 
To avert any such repetition of past horrors, to turn the ,var 
into a war of thought, a war with the sword of the writer and 
of the orator, instead of that of the zouave and the dragoon, is 
an object in attempting to serve which, however humbly, a good 
man might be content to die. Had I at any time during n1Y 
preparations seen the same ,vork undertaken by some one ,vhose 
position or whose name would have commanded a degree of 
attention to which I have no claim, gladly should I have buried 
the fruit of n1Y labour. Such as that fruit is, I no,v submit it 
to the public, in humble hope that the very absence of titles 
to consideration by,vhich a work on the subject should have 
been recommended, will turn to a plea for more indulgence 
in weighing the only claims I have to put forth, those of 
hard work and honest intention. 
May He ,vho has given to our nation the blessings of free 
prayer, free preaching, free writing, free speech, and free 
assembly, with their wholesome fruit of equal la,vs, tempered 
power, and moderated liberty, grant that this humble labour 
may in some measure contribute to n1ake those inestiInable 
boons dearer than ever to the hearts of our people, and tha t 
it may contribute also to place them in a position more readily 
to foil every endeavour to snatch those boons or to steal them 
a,vay from us and from mankind I 
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June 6th, 1877. 


ON CARDINAL 1\1ANNING'S 'TRUE STORY OF THE 
VATICAN COUNCIL.' 


HAD not the time occupied in bringing out this ,york far 
exceeded my expectations, it would have appeared as early as 
the first portion of Cardinal l\Ianning's 'True Story of the 
Vatican Council,' in the pages of the Nineteentl
 Century. As 
it is, I have been able to read the fourth paper, in which the 
Cardinal concludes his narrative of the Council itself, though 
he intimates an intention of hereafter adding comments on 
extraneous matters. I cannot but feel that, in more respects 
than one, the appearance of the True Story immediately before 
that of this book is an advantage. The general reader is thus 
supplied with means of checking many of my statements, 
and of estimating the value of my authorities. Although 
this advantage is limited to such ground as is comlllon to 
the 'True Story' and to my history, that ground is a 
portion of sufficient importance to afford some criterion for 
judging of the 'whole. One of my fears, arising from the ,yay 
in which, both in recent controversies and in former ones, 
authorities have been dealt with before the English public, 
was that we might find it soberly intimated that Cecconi 'vas 
not a writer of high credit, that the Civiltá Cattolica was a 
private magazine, that the Acta Genuina of Theiner was a 
publication brought out in an obscure place, and so on through 
the list. Now, however, the reliance placed by Cardinal 
1\lanning on authorities ,vhich supply essential features of nlY 
narrative, and the importance un,villingly assigned by him to 
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others frequently cited by me, will act as a restraint on those 
who might have made light of them. 
Another considerable advantage is this. It almost seemed 
as if it would prejudice Englishmen against a writer to state 
what from time to time it ,vas needful to intimate-how histories 
issued from official or semi-official sources systematically ,vith- 
held information on the points of chief Í1nportance. Such 
points, so far as the Council was concerned, ,vere the actual 
differences of opinion behveen prelate and prelate, the tenor 
of the debates, the argunlents employed on one side or the 
other, the written melnoranda of bishops on the questions 
disputed, their printed pamphlets, their speeches, their truly 
important petitions, recording COlnplaints against the Rules of 
Procedure imposed upon them, and against the disabilities under 
which the Pope had placed them. Those petitions recorded, 
further, their personal disbelief in the ne'v dogma, 'with the fact 
that they had always taught in opposition to it, and that they 
anticipated from its adoption grave perils of collision bet,,'een 
Church and State. Other matters kept out of view comprised in- 
teresting facts credibly alleged and circumstantially detailed 
relating to personal acts of the Pope, to proceedings of the Curia 
and of the Presidents of the Council. Still more interesting, and 
of graver import, were the reasons assigned by 1\linisters of State 
and others, for regarding with more than ordinary jealousy the 
projected changes in the Papal system. It seemed even more 
invidious to note the practice of adopting, in order to cover all 
these suppressions of facts, and of ãlleged facts, an air of giving 
inforlnation by en
ering into details of ceremonies, enlarging 
on unimportant matters, telling, as if it was of great moment, 
how many meetings of this sort ,vere held, bow many of that, 
how many spoke, at what time this Decree was proposed, and 
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bow' Inany votes ,vere taken on anotber, witbout in all this allo,v- 
ing a ,vord to transpire of what ,vas said or thought. I am 
now relieved of all fear about those features of nlY narrative. 
Anyone ,vho has a relish for the curiosities of literature may 
match, and perhaps overmatch, ,vhat I have told of French 
priests and Italian Jesuits, by what an Englishman has done. 
I had never, however, to accuse the Italian Jesuits of keeping 
out of sight the political, or, as they generally say, the social 
aspects of the lnovement, and of covering thenl up in theolo- 
gical disquisitions. They did, indeed, use ,yondrous theological 
phrases ,,,,ith political meanings, but anyone who studied their 
,vritings soon penetrated tbat veil. They also invariably used 
theology as the motive po,ver of all their politics. But from 
1850, when the movement ,vhich has characterised the present 
pontificate began, to 1870, ,vhen it reached its legislative 
clilnax, they set forth proluinently as their object the recon- 
struction of society, on the model of ,vhat, in their own dialect, 
they call the Christian civilisation. They loudly proclaimed, 
as the elements of that Christian civilisation, the revocation 
of constitutions, the abolition of modern liberties, especially 
those of the press and of ,vorship, wit.h the subjection to canon 
la, v of civil law, and, above all, the subjection !o the juris- 
diction of the Pope of all nations and their rulers, ,vhatever 
the title of those rulers might be. They justly conceived tbe 
ills they had to repair, as, having begun ,vith the bad teach- 
ing of John W yclif, in which his doctrine of 'dominion' 
,vas the head and front of all his offending, and of tbat of 
every succeeding age. As he had striven for the enlancipatiol1 
of kings from the Pope, of legislatures froIn the ecclesiastical 
power:5, and of the individual frolll the priest, so diJ they set 
thenlselves to bring back again the donlinion of the priest over 
VOL. I. b 
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the individual, the dominion of the ecclesiastical authorities 
oyer lawgivers, and above all, the dominion of the Popp over 
kinas. Of this the reader "Till meet \vith evidence from their 
o 
o\vn lips, at ahnost every stage of our narrative. Those Italian 
Jesuits did not expound the Syllabus, according to the ne\v 
and nafre notion of Cardinal l\lanning, as a code containing 
yery little to \"hich 'any sincere believer in Christian revela- 
tion \vould, if he understood the Syllabus, object. The Italian 
Jesuits, ay, and even the German ones, on the contrary, 
made a boast of its diametrical opposition to every form of 
Liberalism, and in particular to Liberal Catholicism, of its 
efficacy as an instrument for overturning the 1\Iodern State, 
and of its solidity as the foundation-stone on \vhich "Tas to be 
reared the fabric of reconstructed society. In all their \vritings 
30ciety was taken as meaning, not families, nor Churches, but 
nations, and each one of the nations was to form a province 
\vithin a Church ruling over it and over all other nations in 
everyone of their la\vs and public institutions. 
In speaking of the idea that all believers in revelation would 
accept nearly all of the Syllabus, I have assulued that Cardinal 
l\Ianning, \vritil1g for an English audience, uses the term 
'Christian reyelation' in the English and not in the Papal 
sense. To a sincere believer in Christian revelation in the 
Papal sense, the Syllabus, if not in forIn, yet in substance, is 
an inf
llible and' irreformable' portion of that revelation. And 
so it \yould very siInply come to pass that a sincere believer 
in Christian revelation \vould admit, not merely most of it, 
but all of it so far as it contains any teaching. And to such 
a believer the kingdonls of the world will never become the 
kingdom of God, and of His Christ, but by ceasing to be 
kingdonls at all in any independent and proper sense, and by 
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merging into provinces under the Priest and I\.:ing, or, as In 
phrases still more lnystic they style hÎ1n, the Shepherd-I\:.ing 
of the Vatican. 
Now a True Story of the Vatican Council, in which, to the 
apprehension of an ordinary read.er, all these topics are kept out 
of vie,v, though to an adept they are not ,vholly kept out, seems 
to llle to be constructed as if a T1'"'lle Story of the controversy 
on free trade said much about principles of political econoluy, 
but covered up all allusion to the corn la"Ts under recondite 
phrases not plain either to millo,vner or landowner, unless one 
who was specially trained. Or, to take a more recent case, it 
seems like a True Story of the civil ,yar in the United States 
,vhich should largely d\vell upon State rights, forgetting all 
about slavery, or speaking of it only in an esoteric dialect. 
The True Story affords us some foretaste of ,vhat history is to 
be after dogn1a has c0l11pleted the conquest over it ,vhich has been 
promised. Had my narrative been wTitten after its appearance, 
the topics totally ignored, and those virtually ignored, in the True 
Story, might easily have been thro\vn into stronger relief. As 
it is, how.ever, the succession of events necessarily brings thenl 
again and again into view, and perhaps the effect of the outline 
may be rendered more distinct to the English reader through 
the contrast \vith the True Story. 
Of the prelates on this side of the Alps, Cardinal l\Ianning 
was not the one from whom we should have expected that in an 
account of the five years preceding the Vatican Council, with a 
brief retrospect of the ,vhole of the present pontificate, and a his- 
tory of the Council itself, scarcely one clear utterance should be 
made as to the bearing of the move
ent on those governlnents, 
liberties, and institutions ,yhich to the Vatican are very evil and 
to us are very dear. It ,vas not so in 1867 and 1869. Iv 
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both of those years the Cardinal indicated the political rela- 
tions of the moveluent in ,vords of ,yarning ,vhich, if only 
echoes of those of the Jesuits in Ronle, ,vere perhaps lnore 
intelligible and veheIl1ent than those of any other prelate 011 
this side of the Alps. 
Statements of mine ,vill frequently be found to conflict with 

tatements made in the True Story. In nlost of those cases- I 
hope in all-the nlaterials from known sources furnished to the 
general reader ,vill suffice for a not unsatisfactory comparison, 
,vhile the authorities indicated ,vill enable the scholar to fOrIn a 
judgnlent. In very many of these cases statelnents of Cardinal 
l\Ianning, nlade in previous ,yorks and virtually al110unting to 
the saIne as the most material of those made in the T'J'ue StolJ'Y, 
,,,ill be found side by side with the statements of other authori- 
ties, ,vith official docUInents, or ,vith facts no 10 nger disputable. 
Of these statements, one to \"hich the Cardinal seenlS to attach 
lnuch Í1l1portance is his assertion that none of the prelates, or 
at most a llUIl1ber under five, disbelieved or denied the doglna 
of Papal infallibility, and that all their objections turned on 
questions of prudence. This is not a slip, nor a hasty assertion, 
and it is very far from being peculiar to Cardinall\lanning. It 
is no,v the harmonious refrain of all that hierarchy of strange 
witnesses of ,vhich he has lnade himself a part. The point is 
one on ,vhich illustrations will occur again and again, in events, 
in ,vords, and in those doculnents ,vhich, in spite of all precau- 
tions, have been gained to publicity. 
N ohvithstanding the method adopted in the T1'Ue Sto,/'y, the 
fact crops out at every turn that the 1110dern strife of the Papacy 
is not to lllake men and wOlnen, as such, godly and peaceable, 
but to bring kings as kings, and legislatures as legislatures, and 
nations as nations, into subjection to the Pope. It crops out 
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sufficiently, at least, to be obvious to all who know the difference, 
in the Cardinal's phraseology, between the two sets of terms em- 
ployed to indicate those two distinct objects. For instance, ,vhat 
an excellent description. of that Catholic Oivilisation which, in 
the great contest of the Vatican, is ever signalised as the goal, 
does tbe Cardinal give when, picturing the' public life and laws 
and living organisation of Christendom' in the times when all 
these, according to his ideas, were' Christian,' he says, 'P'pinces 
and legislatll'loes and society professed the Catholic faith, and were 
subject to the head of the Catholic Church.' Cardinal :ßIanning 
does not here use the word ' society' in the domestic but in the 
political sense. He means, not families or social parties, but 
nations-as the Jesuit writers almost always do. Anyone 
may, therefore, possess himself of a key to the true Ineaning 
of many pious phrases ,,-hich occur in the following pages, if 
he ,viti first of all clearly realise in his own thoughts just what 
it would involve for England and for us were the conditions 
stated by the Cardinal fulfilled by our princes, our legislature, 
and our 'society.' One seeking to do this must realise the fact 
that the prince and the legislature not as individuals, and the 
, 
ociety' not in its separate members, but the prince as a 
prince, the legislature as a legislature, and the nation as a 
society, shall profess the Oatholic faith. Ordinary Englishmen do 
not realise all that is meant by that formula. But beyond that, 
the prince as a prince, the legislature as a legislature, the nation 
as a society, are not only to believe in the Pope, but to be sub- 
ject to him. What fulness of meaning that formula possesses will 
gradually open up to the reader as the narrative unfolds. He ,vill 
often hear ecclesiastical politicians of the school to ,vhich Cardinal 
1\Ianning belongs, talking in their native dialect, not modu- 
lating their voice to win the ear of Protestants. This national 
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profession of tIle faith, and this subjection of kings, la\y-givers, 
and nations to the Pope, constitute in one \vord the Civiltá 
Cattolica (the Catholic civilisation); or, in plain English, the 
Catholic civil systen1; or, in other terms, the true Catholic 
constitution, the reign of Christ over the world, to establish 
,yhich in all nations the Vatican is to move heaven and earth. 
In his first paper Cardinall\lanning seeks to impress us with 
the belief that the raising of Papal infallibility to the rank of 
a dogma ,vas not a chief object of the Pontiff, 111uch less his 
only one, in convoking the Vatican Council. On that point the 
narrative ,yill often incidentally present the expressions of pre- 
lates, official ,vriters, and others, so that the reader ,viII be able 
to fonn an opinion of his o\vn. In his second paper the Cardinal 
sho,vs that throughout the whole of the present .pontificate the 
dogma has been kept in vie\v as an essential object. Of that 
position illustrations \vill frequently occur. In the second paper, 
also, the Cardinal repeats his old allegation that it ,vas Janus 
who invented' the fable of an acclau1ation.' The course of the 
tale ,vill tell \vhether it 'was or was not Janus who originated 
the talk of a design to get up an acclan1ation, and 'whether that 
talk was or was not a fable. 
The Cardinal, ,vhile' attempting to justify, though for the 
most part keeping out óf sight, the disabilities imposed upon 
the bishops by the Pope, disabilities of \vhich they loudly COln- 
plained, glances at one out of many of the real ones. He says 
that the COlnmission \vhich ,vas elnpowered to say \vhether 
any proposal emanating from a bishop 'vas ,vorthy to be re- 
comll1ended to the Pope for consideration, \vithout \vhich 
recoll1mendation it could not come before the Council, ,vas 
'a representative cOlnmission.' The fact is that it ,vas a selec- 
tion of prelates made by the Pope, who excluded froln it all \vho 
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had avo,ved themselves opponents of his infallibility, and in- 
cluded in it creatures of his own, 'who had nothing of the bishop 
but the orders and the pay which the favour of the Court had 
given to them. 
The Cardinal, after ample time for correction, repeats his old 
declaration that in the Vatican Council 'the liberty of speech 
was as perfectly secured as in our Parliament.' That assertion 
has the merit of being free from all ambiguity, and moreover 
is one on which plain men can judge. As I have told the story, 
the readers will over and over again meet ,vith facts, equally 
free from ambiguity and equally patent to plain luen, 'which ,vill 
show ,,"hether the assertion is true or not. 
On the great question of secrecy the Cardinal risks a state- 
ment ,vhich exceeds what Italian Jesuits, if ,vriting for a 
periodical of the rank of the Nineteentl
 Century, ,vould be 
likely to hazard. He says: 'At the beginning of the Council 
of Trent this precaution (of secrecy) ,vas omitted; ,vherefore, 
on the 17th of February, 1562, the legates were cOlupelled to 
impose the secret upon the bishops.' The Cardinal would seem 
to imagine that there was at least a substantial agreemeij.t, if 
not an actual identity, behveen the acts by,vhich silence was 
enjoined, and also between the extent of the silence demanded 
in Trent and at the Vatican; and that indeed from the 17th of 
February, 1562, for\vards, the Council of Trent ,vas laid under 
a bond something like that by ,vhich the 
 atican Council \vas 
from the beginning fettered. 'Vas it so? 'Vas there a substan- 
tial agreement in the t,yO acts by which silence was enjoined? 
Was there a substantial acrreement in the extent of silence 
o 
imposed? 'Vas there at Trent a formal decree? Was there 
an oath imposed on the officers ? Was there an exclusion of 
the theologians from debates, and of the public frolD the debates 
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of the theologians? 'Vas there any vow required, any threat 
held out? And does even Cardinal l\Ianning fancy that there 
,vas at Trent a new mortal sin made on purpose for the benefit 
of the bishops? Of all this there ,vas nothing. The act of the 
legates ,vas simply 'what it is described as having been by 
l\Iassarellus, the Secretary of the Council, who says: 'The 
Fathers were adlnonished not to divulge things proposed for 
examination, and in particular Decrees, before they were pub- 
lished in open session.' 1 That l\Iassarellus, when he wrote 
admonished, meant exactly what he wrote, is proved by the 
tenns of the 'admonition,' which he immediately subjoins, and 
of ,vhich we give the original below. In this the legates do 
not 'impose,' do not' decree,' nay, they do not even' enjoin' 
secrecy: they only' admonish and exhort.' 
The Cardinal is apparently also under an impression that the 
extent of silence imposed in the two cases was at least sub- 


1 Theiner, Acta Gennina, i., 686. Admoni.tio ad Patres ne mmlgent Decreta 
et alia q'Uæ eæaminanda propoftuntur, antequamfinientur. Rñii patres. Sciunt 
Dominationes vestræ quam indignum sit quamque indecens, ut decreta et alia, 
quæ patribus examinanda proponuntur, antequam firmentur, et in publica 
sessione edantur, evulgentur, et extra hane civitatem ad extraneos mittantur. 
Quo fit, ut alias sæpe vidimus, ut decreta ipsa sub ea qua dici forma primum 
concepta, et (ut ita dicam) informia, pro decretis firmis, et a s. Synodo appro- 
batis disseminentur. Quare illñrl dñi legati et presidentes admonent, atque 
etiam hortantur dominationes vestras, ut pro honore et existimatione hujus sacri 
Concilii, et ad obviandum scandalis, quæ oriri possent, tam decretum, quod modo 
a me lectum fuit, quam cetera decreta
 et alia quæcunque, quæ in futurum 
examinanda vobis proponentur, non evulgent, neque eorum exemplum alicui 
extra gremium Concilii exhibeant, neve extra civitatem ad aliquos transmittant. 
Idque ne a suis familiaribus fiat, severissime prohibeant. Quod ut commodius 
fiat, dominationes vestræ cum miserint ad me pro exemplis presentis decreti, 
simul mihi per cedulam eorum manu subscriptam significent nomen ejus, cui 
voluerint, quod tam hoc exemplum, quam alia, quæ suo tempore proponentur, 
exhibeantur. Hæc pro nunc visa sunt expedire. Si quæ alia commodior via 
alicui ex patribus occuITerit, ut ea, quæ proponuntur, secreto retineantur, de ea 
poterit illrños dños legatos privatim admonere. 
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stantially the same. 'Vas that so ? Did the legates censure the 
admission of laYlnen to hear the theologians argue? Did they 
censure the permission given to theologians ,vho ,vere not bishops 
even by the fiction of a see in partibus, to dispute in presence 
J 
of the Council? Did they censure any remarks Inade out of 
doors on speeches, opinions, or projects? Did they censure 
anything but the one indiscretion of circulating proposed De- 
crees, or other things proposed, ,vhile yet the fOrIllulæ ,vere, 
'so to speak, unshaped,' but ,vere in their inchoate condition 
ll1ade public as if they had been passed? Did the legates 
suggest that the duty of secrecy extended further than that 
of not publishing such tentative formulæ, of not sending them 
out of the city, and of forbidding persons attached to the house- 
holds of bishops to commit those indiscretions? A t Trent there 
were faults and causes of cOl11plaint in no small number. But 
,vhat Cardinal1\Ianning calls I the secret' ,vhich would shut up 
every mouth as to all subjects proposed, as to all opinions ex- 
pressed, as to all speeches made, as to all designs mooted,-' the 
secret' which forbad men to. print their o,vn speeches, to read 
the official reports taken of them, to read those of their brother 
bishops, and other extravagances besides, of which the True 
StOTY has not one syllable to tell,-that ' secret,' or any such, is 
not hinted at in the admonition of the legates at Trent. The 
extent of silence imposed at the Vatican would seem to have 
been as original as the mortal sin there invented. 
Still further, the Cardinal would appear to be under an 
impression that the reason ,vhy at Trent certain inconvenient 
publications occurred was because that, at the outset, the strict 
precautions had been there omitted which at the Vatican were 
not only taken in time, but, with manifold forethought, were, 
before the time, as our story will tell, tied and bound by edict 
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and by oath. As to disclosures, ho\vever, that occurred at the 
Vatican, \vbicb most Romans 'would tell any Englisbman, except 
a priest or a convert, \vould be certain to occur, namely, that the 
'pontifical secret' would be dealt in as a thing to be sold. Did 
the precautions omitted at Trent, but adopted at the Vatican, 
prevent so much from transpiring as compelled the Pope to 
loose froIll the bond four selected prelates, including the emi- 
nent author of the True Story, in order that they might disabuse 
the outside ,vorld? Did it prevent the famous canons \vhich 
opened the eyes even of Austrian and French statesmen froln 
making a quick passage to Augsburg and to Printing House 
Square ?-of \vhich canons, by the \yay, as of most essential 
nlatters, the True Sto'l'Y tells not a ,yord. 
It \,,"ould be very tempting to select for remark other asser- 
tions of the Cardinal, but this may suffice to do all that I here 
wish to do; that is, to set the reader upon intelligently \vatching 
and sifting statements of my o\vn; for \vhat is to be desired on 
this subject is that the public shall cease to be easily contented 
,vith ,vhat is said on one side or the other. J\Iy statements, 
like those of others, are sure to contain a fair proportion of 
mistakes, but when all these are winnowed away, there will 
remain a considerable peck of corn. 
Not content \vith formally vouching, in his title, for his 
o,vn truthfulness, the Cardinal formally inlpeachès that of others. 
Both of these proceedings ,vould be perfectly natural in a priest 
in Rome, and especially in one attached to the Jesuit school. 
If such proceedings are to be introduced an long us, ,ve may 
hope that so long, at least, as England is not ruled by priests, 
tbe language employed ,vill be tempered to suit our Protestant 
atmosphere in some such degree as that in ,vhich the Cardinal 
has tempered his o,,'n, and that ,ve shall not have it flung about 
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red hot from the hearth, as is the ,,"ont in Ronle and in other 
places "There bishops and editors en1ulate the 111asters. Had I 
foreseen the cautious beginning of such habits that 'vas so soon 
to be Inade by high authority, certainly I should not have so far 
yielded to the repugnance one feels to put specÏInens of priestly 
ÏInputations into our language,-a language "rhich had for 
ages, up to the date of the Tracts for the TiJnes, been steadily 
acquiring an antipathy to aU the arts of untruthfulness, and con-. 
sequently to all the forms in ,vhich other languages habitually 
insinuate or openly allege it. But I cannot regret that my 
- story purp06el

 excludes full specimens, and only by force of 
frequent necessity ad1nits nlorsels, of the style in ,vhich in 
R01l1e every shade of untruthfulness, fr0111 suppression and 
equivocation to the ,vorst kinds of perjury and forgery, is on 
the one hand charged upon heretics, on Liberal Catholics, on 
statesmen, and is on the other hand in return, and ,vith extreme 
good ,vill, charged upon bishops, cardinals, and popes. 
The veracity of Pon1ponio Leto-that is, as all Italy kno,vs, 
of the 
1archese Francesco Vitelleschi, brother of the late Car- 
dinal Vitelleschi-is openly impugned by Cardinal l\Ianning. 
"r e already kno,v, . on more points than one, the opinion of 
Vitelleschi as to the en1Ïnent author of the True Sto'P!}
. and 
retaliation would have been natural had it only been fair. 
If Vitelleschi ,vrote English, and if he cared to compare his 
truthfulness ,vith that of such a competitor, it ,vould be in- 
teresting to hear him fairly fight out the question, 'Vhich 
of us t,vo has, to the best of his power, tried just to tell 
,vhat he knew, inventing nothing and concealing nothing? it 
does not seem at all certain that the Englishn1an ,yould bear 
. a,vay from the Italian the palm of straightfor,vardness. The 
Cardinal is evidently not a'vare that certain alleged particulars 
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of the fatuous StroSSl11ayer scene, w'hich he ascribes to Pom- 
ponio Leto, are not in his description of it either in the Italian 
or in the English version. From where the Cardinal gets them 
I do not kno,y. But his picture of Sch,varzenberg 'carried 
fainting fronl the arnbo to his seat,' his idea that PonlPonio 
professes on that day to have been outside the Council door and 
to have seen' the servants rushing,' and his other idea that at 
the fourth session Pomponio professes to have been inside and 
consequently forgot that many of those "rho were outside could 
see through the great door ,vhich ,yas wide open, are all alike. 
He certainly did not get any of them from Vitelleschi. As it is 
after stating these errors, that his Eminence cries, , Such melo- 
dranlatic and mendacious stuff!' we nlust imagine how Vitelleschi 
,vill smile at this ne,v display of certain qualities ,yhich did not 
escape his keen eye. 
Professor Friedrich is slightingly spoken of by the Cardinal. 
Here again retaliation, if fair, ,yould have been natural; for 
Cardinal l\Ianning has already felt the steel of Friedrich. 
Judging from my own impression that under the slashes of 
Friedrich ,vhat the Cardinal had employed as if he took it for 
argument appeared perfectly helpless, I should expect that if 
the learned professor should think it worth while to try his 
strength on the sort of history, theology, and logic ,vhich the 
Cardinal thinks may pass in England, they ,vould in his hands, 
at alnlost every debatable point, fly to pieces. As to veracity, 
however, Friedrich has already, on that score, as our story 
will show, crossed s,vords with more bish9PS than one; and 
,vhether on that or other matters, certainly he is not the 
nlan to turn his back on Cardinal 1\Ianning, whose measure 
he has long ago taken, as, even under the eyes. of the Papal 
police, he did not fear to show. 
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Cardinal J\lanning occupies pages with Î1nputations, and with 
quotations ,vhich he apparently thinks warrant the imputations. 
Does he, or do tbe ,vitnesses he calls, disprove any of the specific 
facts alleged ? Yes, he does disprove one. Vitelleschi, in de- 
scribing the great session of the Council, said that Cardinal Corsi 
and other discontented Cardinals pulled do,vn their red hats 
over their eyes. N o,v, Cardinall\lanning proper] y says that on 
that occasion they bad no hats of any colour, meaning that they 
wore tbe mitre. Therefore a real blot is hit. And it is curious 
ho,v exactly this is the saIne kind of blot as the Jesuits of the 
Civiltá ,vere able to hit in the early part of Vitelleschi's book, 
,,,hen, like the T'pue StOTY, it first appeared in a periodical. 
They clearly convicted the author, then unkno,vn even to theIn, 
of saying that in certain solemnities the robes ,vere red, ,vhereas 
in fact they ,vere ,vhite. \Ve nlust, ho,vever, do the Roman 
Jesuits the justice to say that from this trenlendous error 
they did not atteulpt to prove that the "Titer ,vas given to 
'mendacious stuff,' though they did argue that he ,vas wanting 
in reflection. 
But it is a ,vell-kno,vn fact that grave nlatters-"
ery grave 
nlatters-were with sufficient particularity alleged against the 
Pope, against the Presidents, against the Rules of Procedure, 
against the authorised press, against the favourites of the Court 
among the bishops, against the secret ,yay in ,vhich 'the Council 
,vas nlade beforehand,' and above all against the political designs 
,vhich were entertained; and, one must ask, with ,vhat single 
fact of all these is any manly attempt made to grapple by the 
Cardinal, or by t
e bishops whom he cites in his support? 
Besides these facts, of ,,-hich some ,vere amusing, some absurd, 
some discreditable, there ,vere otbers \vhich for all good lllen 
except Papists, in the proper sense, 'were seriously alarming, 
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and these were alleged by Catholic and Liberal Catholic, by 
men in opposition and by men in all places of authority up 
to the highest,-by Vitelleschi, by Friedrich, by Veuillot, by 
Guérin, by Frond and his contributors, by Ce Qui se Passe 
au Ooncile, by Hefele, by Kenrick, by Darboy, by Rauscher, 
by Place, by Dupanloup, by the hundred and thirty bishops 
"rho signed the protest against even discussing infallibility, by 
the groups of bishops who signed that against. the Rules of 
Procedure, by those who signed the solenln one against the new 
Rules, by those ,vho petitioned for the ABC of deliberative 
freedonl, by the scores ,vho signed the historical petition of 
April-10th, 1870, by those ,vho protested against the unfair and 
arbitrary attempt of the 5th of July, and by those fifty-five ,vho, 
the day before the final session, placed iIÍ the hands of the Pope 
their protest, saying that if they voted in the public session 
they could only repeat, and that ,vitb stronger reasons, their 
previous vote,-that is, of J)lon placet; a protest of ,vhich 
Cardinal J\Ianning bas taken a strangely inaccurate and lnis- 
leading vie\v. Such facts ,vere alleged by La Liùe'ì'té du Ooncile, 
by La Derniè1
e Heure du Concile, by J\Iamiani, by Bonghi, by 
Beust, by Daru, by Arnim, by Acton, by J\lontalelnbert, by 
Döllinger; and still more by the Civiltá Cattolica, the StÙnmen 
aus jJfaria Laach, the Unive1
8, the .i.1Ionde, and the Unitá 
Cattolica; and most of all ,vere they embodied in the ,yords 
and official manifestoes of Pope Pius IX. "That one of these 
alarnling or discreditable or equivocal facts is disposed of by 
the passages ,vhich Cardinal Ì\Ianning in his need has cited? 
He cites HefeÍe to prove that people ,vho \vere outside of the 
Council told falsehoods as to ,vhat passed inside. But '\yith the 
wonted sequence of his logic, ,vhat be proves out of the mouth 
of Hefele is that people ,vho were inside of the Council sold the 
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secret, though in doing so they incurred the pains of nlortal sin. 
The proof is quite as apposite as many of those relied upon by 
Cardinal 
lanning, and it is no wonder that such a habit of 
reasonin a should have landed him ,vhere he is. He cites of all 
o 
Inen Ketteler. Now supposing that I{etteler "
as the p
rson to 
invalidate serious testimony, ,vhat particular fact is disproved by 
the passage cited? The only one it affects to touch is the ques- 
tion as to whether, in substance, the anti-infallibilist doctrine of 
Döllinger ,vas not also that of the majority of the Gernlan 
bishops. That question is not faced in front. Ketteler only 
raises a side issue. He denies that on some certain occasion, 
certain bishops had in a f'ertain way made a statenlent to tbat 
effect. Cardinal l\Ianning has not lived so long in ROllle, and 
learned so much there, ,vithout kno,ving something of the value 
of such contradictions. But if he means-as, ho,vever reluc- 
tantly, one must take him to nlean-to use Ketteler to prove to 
Englisbmen that the majority of the German bishops ,yere not, 
before July 1870, opposed to that as a doctrine ,vhicb is no'v a 
dogma of their creed, then let Ketteler by all means stand on 
one side, but pamphlets, memoranda, speeches, petitions, votes, 
protests stand on the other. Ketteler is cited against Döllinger, 
and agreeably to tbe all but infallible felicity of the Cardinal's 
logic, about the most definite thing Ketteler says against the 
Provost is that Janus, for falsification of history, can hardly be 
compared to anything but the Provincial Letters of Pascal. Had 
the Cardinal cited the whole body of the German bishops, he 
Inight, indeed, ,vith English Catholics have gained some sho,v of 
authority; but how would it have been ,vith the fello,v-country- 
men of those prelates? or ,vith any ,,
ho, like their fello,v- 
countrymen, had, in tbe two Fulda manifestoes of 1869 and 
1870, and in other ,vords and deeds of those mitred diplomatists- 
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,vords and deeds ,vhich cannot be erased-learned at ,vhat rate to 
prize statements signed by their episcopal crosses? There are 
in Europe fe,v bodies of functionaries ,vho stood in sorer need 
than did these Gern1an bishops of sOlnething to rehabilitate the 
credit of their Yea and Nay; not that even yet it seems to have 
fallen quite so lo'v as that of their superiors of the Curia; at 
least, not quite so lo,v in matters of purely personal reputation, 
,vhen no official obligation exists to lnake a public inlpression 
,vhich is contrary to the facts, and ,vhen dissimulation, if prac- 
tised, arises from a habit partly professional, partly personal, and 
one sometinles indulged in as an exercise of cleverness. Car- 
dinals hardly do prudently to raise on English soil questions 
about truthfulness; for the English public ,vill not lnuch longer 
be content to take infonnation at haphazard or at second-hand, 
but ,vill go to the fountains, and learn about things in ROlne as 
things in ROlne in reality have been. 
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FROJf THE I:::;SUE OF THE SYLLABUS TO ITS SOLEJf..Y 
CO.NFIRJfATIO..V. 


(IJecember 1864: to June 1867.) 


CHAPTER 1. 


The First Secret Command to commence Preparations for a General Council, 
December 6th, 1864-l\Ieeting of Congregation-All but Cardinals sent out 
-Secret Order-Events of the 8th-Solemn Anniversary-A historical 
coup de soleil. 


o
 the 6th of December, 1864, Pope Pius IX. held in 
the Vatican a men10rable meeting of the Congregation of 
Rites. That body consists of some eighteen or t\venty car- 
dinals, with a few prelates and a number of consulters. It holds 
a prominent place among the congregations, or boards as they 
would be called at our Court, ,vhich, taken collectively, may be 
said to constitute the ROlnan Curia. It detern1Ïnes not only 
questions touching the canonisation of saints, and the patron 
saints of to\vns a
d countries, but also questions touching relics, 
rubrics, and the title of sacred images to worship. The all- 
important matters of robes, adornn1ents, and precedence, are 
said by different authorities to be regulated by it, and by the 
sn1aller Congregation of Ceremonies. The pontifical masters 
of the ceremonies have a seat at both boards. 
The day in question fell within three months after the signing 
of the convention of Septelnber, by ,vhich the ne\v kingdoln of 
Italy had succeeded in binding Napoleon III. to withdra\v his 
troops froln the Papal States, at the close of 1866. It ,vas, 
therefore, at a moment when thoughts were forcibly directed to 
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the contingencies ,vhich might arise to the Papacy should it be 
left alone ,vith Italians. It was, moreover, only t,vo days before 
the occurrence of an incident which has already gro"Tn into an 
event, and was designed to nlark a new era in society at large. 
To that era the proceedings of the six years ,vhich we are about 
to trace were to form the introductory stage, up to a grand 
inauguration both legislative and ceremonial. 
'Ve have no information as t.o the business for ,vhich the 
meeting we speak of had been convened. It was, ho\vever, 
opened as usual by the reading of a prayer. After the prayer, 
the Pontiff conl111anded all, who were not members of the 
Sacred College to withdraw, and leave hiln alone ,vith the 
Cardinals. The excluded dignitaries interchanged conjectures 
as to ,vhat lnight be the cause of this unusual proceeding, and 
hoped that on their readmission they should be inforlned. But 
the Pope did not condescend to their curiosity; they found that 
the Congregation only went on with the regular business, and 
when events cleared up the doubt it proved that not one of 
them had guessed the truth. 
In the short but eventful interval, Pius IX. had formally conl- 
lnunicated to the Cardinals his own persuasion, long cherished, 
and now quickened to the point of irrepressible action, that the 
remedy for the evils of the time would be found only in a General 
Council. He commanded theln to study the expediency of con- 
voking one, and to send to him in ,vriting their opinions upon 
tbat question. 
The · above incident is the first related in the sumptuous 
volume of Cecconi, written by cOlnmand of the Pope, ,vho, 
after it appeared, conferred on the author the archbishopric of 
Florence. That volume exclusively narrates the secret proceed- 
ings of the five years which intervened bet\veen this nleeting and 
the opening of the Vatican Council. But, "Thile tel1ing us ,vhat 
took place on the 6th of December, the Court historian passes in 
dead silence over the eighth. On that day, ho,vever, the Vatican 
launched manifestoes which had been for years in preparation, 
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and which have been mentioned every day since. These snmlned 
up all the past policy of Pius IX., and formed a basis for the 
future government of the ,,",orld. They furnished to the ,r atiean 
Council, still five years distant, the kernel of its decrees, both 
thosp passed and those only presented. They are, in fact, printed 
with the Freiburg edition of its Acta as preparatory documents. 
December is 
o Pius IX., as it is to the Bonapartes, a Dlonth 
of solemn anniversaries. On the eighth of that month, ten years 
previously to the tilne of ,vhich we are ,vriting, surrounded by 
two hundred bishops, he proclaimed 
 the inllnaculate conception 
of the Virgin l\Iary as a doctrine of the Church. In his 0".11 
inlagination, this act formed an epoch of glory, to the lustre of 
which three distinct triumphs contributed. In the first place, a 
darling bye-belief ,vas lifted from the humhle posture of pious 
opinion, to that of a dogma binding on 311, ,yho must adtnit 
changes into their creed ,vith every change of ROlne. In the 
second place, a ne\vand mighty advance in the po,\.er of the 
Papacy ,vas achieved, for a fornlal addition to the creed ,vas Inade 
,vithout the sanction of a General Council. Those bishops ,yho 
attended manifestly acted, not as Inembers of a co-ordinate 
branch of a legislature, but as councillors of an autocrat. The 
absent ,vere placed under the necessity of acc
pting the fait 
accompli, or of attenlpt.ing to undo it in the face of the Pontiff, 
the Curia, and the majority of the prelates. 'Gallicanisnl,' 
said the Cit'iltá Cattolica, '\vas, in fact, bruiseJ under the heel 
of the Imnlaculate, when Pius IX., by his own authority, laid 
down the definition.' 1 Thirdly, an in1pression of the personal 
inspiration of Pius IX. was conveyed, ,vith embellishments, :so 
as to prepare the 'way for the recognition of his infallibility. 
,rhen he was in the act of proclaiming the ne,v dogma, the 
beams of the sun streamed gloriously upon him; the fact being 
that his throne was so fixed that this must take place if the sun 
shone at the time. Nevertheless, the visible rays ,vere hailed 
as evidence of the light ,vhich makes manifest things not seen. 
1 Serie VII., viii., p. 668. 
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The Pope sought, in the great fresco of Podesti, to popularise 
and perpetuate his o,vn conception of this event, which is called, 
in French O'uide-books to the Vatican, the coup de soleilltistorique. 
o 
Tbat picture, filling an entire side of a chalnber, near to the 
reno,vned frescoes of Raffaele, represents the Virgin looking 
do,vn from celestial glory upon Pius IX., and, by the hand of 
an angel, ,vho holds a cross, pouring a stream of superna
 light 
on his enraptured eye. Hence Inay the faithful gather that this 
is the light by which he reyeals the truth to men. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Encyclical Quanta Cll1'a, December 8th, 186!.-Causes of Ruin of Modern 
Society: rejection of the' force' of the Church-Religious Equality- 
Pretensions of Civil Law and of Parents to Control Education-Laws of 
Mortmain-Remedies-Restoration of the Authority of the Church- 
Connecting Links between Encyclical and Syllabus-Retrospect of Evi- 
dences that all Society was in Ruins-The Movement for Reconstruction. 


THE tenth anniversary of the auspicious day of 'The Imma- 
culate' being no\v at band, Pius IX. had, as "'''e have seen, 
chosen its fore-eve for setting in nlotion the preparations for 
his General Council. He reserved for the day itself the great 
deed of pub1ishing the Encyclical Quanta Gura and its aCCOln- 
panying Syllabus of Errors. It is said that the inception of 
those documents dates back to a point not very long subsequent 
to the proclalnation of the Ilnnlaculate Conception, a nd that the 
first Special Congregation named to prepare them spent 1110re 
than five years without agreeing, after ,vhich it ,vas dissolved by 
I his Holiness, and a second nalned, ,vhich completed the task. 
The key -note of the Encyclical is that of an alarm, in the 
nlartial sense; not a panic cry, accompanied by a thro,v- 
iug away of arIl1S, but a note of danger, with a call to take 
theln up. 
The cause assigned for alarm is the ruinous condition of 
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society-that word being used in its political, not its domestic 
sense. The very bases of society ,vere shaken by evil prin. 
ciples, ,vhich had spread on all sides and raised a 'horrible- 
telnpest.' Before proceeding to the errors to be now con- 
delnned, the Pontiff is careful to connect with them those other 
'principal errors of our sad times' ,vhich he had already con- 
dmnned in })revious encyclicals, allocutions, and letters apostolic. 
He thus lays the logical foundation for the collection of them in 
the Syllabus. He first reminds the bishcps how he had stirred 
them up to war against these errors, and ho,v he had also com- 
manded the children of the Church to abhor and shun them. 
Secondly, he enumerates certain additional errors,. condemns 
them in turn, and commands his sons to shun them likewise. 
Condemnations pronounced in this formal manner are judicial 
and sovereign. The Pontiff does not speak as a mere teacher, 
but as the supreme tribunal of the Church. The judgments 
pronounced are not for the guidance of individuals merely, but 
are a rule for every officer of the Church. Every such sentence 
fixes the state of the la,v. 
After nlany generalities, the first token of ruin in modern 
society particularised is the design manifested to check and set 
aside the salutary fo'pce 1 "rhich ought ahvays to be exercised by 
ihe Church, not only over individuals, but also over nations, both 
, peoples' and sovereigns. The second token of ruin is the 
prevalence of the error that the State may treat various reli- 
gions on a footing of equality,-the error that liberty of ,vorship 
is in fact a personal right of every man, and that the citizen is 
entitled to make a free profession. of his belief, orally 'or by the 
press, \vithout fear of either civil or ecclesiastical po\ver. This 
is condemned as being the' liberty of damnation.' The next 
token of ruin is hostility to the religious orders, ,vhich \vere 
established by their founders only by the inspiration of God. 


1 The word is 'Vis, which both the Cil,iltá Cattolica and the French ReClwil 
translate by 'force.' But not so the German Stimmen aU8 JIa'J'ia Laacli, which 
makes it 'influence '-rinjlu88 (Heft i., p. 10). Such a difference in versions 
meant for Germans, Englishmen, and Americans is not rare. 
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Another token of ruin is the belief that all the rights of parents · 
OVf\r their children arise out of civilla,v, especially the clailll to 
control their education. The Pope ,vould seem to think that 
this notion is the ground for denying tbe right of priests to 
take the control of education out of the band of parents, or the 
ground for claiIning the protection of civil la,v for the natural 
and Scriptural right of tbe parent against the alleged right of 
the priest. Such denial of the right of the priest is dilated 
upon as a furtber token of ruin. The existence of la\vs of lnort- 
Blain is an additional token. After these civil and ecclesiastical 
Inat.ters, one thf\ological point is adduced, ,vith fornlal yet fervent 
language, as if it ,vere sonle ne,v plague, broken out in our o\vn 
tinIes-the denial of the divinity of our blessed Lord. This 
seenlS to be the only question in th
ology proper directly raised 
in the document. The errors no\v signalized are all condeJnned, 
and formally added to those previously condenlned. 
Just as the Elnperor Kicholas of Russia, beforé undertaking 
the canlpaign that led to the Criulean ,var, found his sick lnan 
and pointed out his symptolns, so had Pius IX. done. In the 
fonner case, the sick man ,vas only one ,vide-spread but despotic 
elnpire. In the latter, it included everything that could be 
called, in the dialect of the 'T atican, the l\Iodern State. 
Proceeding frolll his enulneration of the evils ,vhich nlark the 
ruin of contelnporary society to the remedies by ,vhich it is to 
be repaired, his Holine::;s once nlore ,vraps up llluch of what he 
Inay lnean in generalities. "Vhen he does conle to particulars, 
the hierarchy are ùirected to teacb that kingdollIs rest on the 
foundations of the faith; that kingly po\ver is besto,ved, not 
only for the governlnent of tbe ,vorId, but still more for the 
In'otection of the Church; that nothing can be Inore glorious 
for rulers than to pennit the Catholic ..Churcb to govern accord- 
ing to her o\vn la\vs (i.e., canon la.\v), not allo,ving anyone to 
ilnpede her free action , and not settina the reaal \vill above that 
o 0 
of the priests of Chri:;t. Here is touched the great question in 
government. The l\loderl1.State had not only eluancipated the 
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throne from the supreme tribunal of the Church, that is, the 
Pope, but it had also elnancipated the civil courts from the 
external tribunal of the Church, that is, the ecclesiastical 
court. The latter as 'well as the former evil must be redressed. 
To such prescriptions for the healing of society is added a pro- 
clamation of indulgences, and then follo,vs an exhortation to 
pray both to God and to the Blessed Virgin, ',vho has destroJed 
all heresies throughout the world,'-whatever that nlay mean in 
history, theology, or rhetoric. ' She is gentle and full of mercy; 
. . . . and standing at the right hand of her only Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as queen, in gilded clothing, surrounded 
,vith variety, there is nothing ,vhich she cannot obtain froin 
HiIn. ' 
This curious document ,vas a necessary introduction to the 
Syllabus. The external connecting link between the t,vo was 
formed by a covering letter of Cardinal Àntonelli conveying 
Syllabus to the hierarchy by direct command of the Pope, 'that 
they might have'all the errors and the pernicious doctrines which 
have been condemned by him under their eyes.' 1 The internal 
link lay in the title of the Syllabus, ,vhich recited the language 
of the Encyclical referring to the antecedent judgments of the 
Pontiff. It is not a syllabus of errors in general, nor of errors 
merely disapproved and abhorred by Pi us IX. in particular, 
nor of errors rebuked and denounced by him only in sermons, 
speeches, or briefs; but a syllabus of The Principal Errors of our 
Tin
es, set forth by him in Consistorial Allocutions, Encyclicals, 
and other Lette'l's Apostolic. 
Before proceeding to consider the Syllabus as the new founda- 
tion laid for the reconstruction of society after its ruin, we may 
for a moment glance at the facts ,vhich might seem to prove to 
observers, looking from the Vatican, that it had been reduced to 
a ruinous condition. 
Coming to the throne in 1846, Pius IX. inherited the 
sovereignty of States \vhich had long been in a condition of 
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of the Sonderbund, and 'vere foiled. Beyond the Atlantic a con- 
siderable portion of l\Iexico passed into the hands of the Protestant 
United States. Portugal was plagued ,vith revolt. A falnine 
thinned an
 dispersed the Roman Catholic population of Ireland. 
France drove a,vay her good king. The Emperor of Austria 
,vas compelled to abdicate, and the empire was not saved fronl 
dismelnberment without aid from Russia. The King of Bavaria 
also had to lay do,vn his cro,vn. The sovereigns of Tuscany and 
Naples were compelled to fly; as ,vas, alas! the Pontiff himself. 
Spain and her Queen were seldom heard of, except for an insur- 
rection or a scandal. Only t,vo Roman Catholic countries ,vere 
thriving-Belgium, with a Protestant king, and a constitution 
,vhich the Church had solemnly and vehemently condelnned; 
and Piedmont, which, worse than Hannibal, had opened the 
passes of the Alps to religious liberty. 
This was the first sweep of the hurricane. During its preva- 
lence, those portions of the world which lay without the Papal 
circle enjoyed as much rest as was to be looked for beside 
such troubled waters. Both schismatical Russia and heretical 
England ,vere stable and expanding. Prussia ,vas for a time 
seriously disturbed, but, nevertheless, was manifestly advancing 
to the first place in Germany. Holland, Denmark, and Sweden 
held on their ,vay; and the United States ,vere gro\ving apace. 
From his exile the Pope called on the Catholic po,vers for 
armed aid. Austria crushed and held the Emilia. Spain took 
Fuimicino and the cities on the Tyrrhenian shore. Naples con- 
quered Frosinone and the south up to Palestrina, but was driven 
back at Velletri by Garibaldi. Finally, France declared herself 
ready to terminate the ,val'; and, after failing for ,veeks before 
the slight defences of Rome, ultimately took the city.l 
] The Pope, in the Allocution of April 20th, 1849, says that Spain first stirred 
up the other Catholic nations to form a league among themselves for his restora- 
tion (RCC1Wil, p. 228). His description of the Holy City during his absence 
was, ó a thicket of roaring beasts '-sih"am frementi'llm bestiarllrn (Id., 22-1). 
His description of himself at the same time was, 'being counted worthy to 
suffer shame for the name of Jesus, and being made in some measure conform- 
able to His passion' (Id., p. 234). 
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Indebted for a ,velcoIne restoration to the un,velcolne hand of 
a Bonaparte, Pins IX., on re-entering his States, found hiu1self 
perInanently depenùent for possession of the capital on the s"
ord 
of France, and for that of the provinces 011 the s,yord of Austria. 
Under their protection he enjoyed SOlne years of struggling 
sovereignty. This could hardly be called a restoration of the tenl- 
poral po,ver, for a power is not really restored till it can again 
. stand alone. Instead of being an opponent of the Jesuits, a 
Liberal, and a Reformer, as he had been, the Pope ,vas no\v trans- 
formed into a violent reactionary, and had fallen entirely under 
the influence of the Jesuits. His admirers proudly point to his 
acts from that time for,vard as evidence that they 1a ve been uni- 
fornllyaimed at one end. That end, vie\ved on its negative side, 
they call cOlnbating the Revolution, and, vie\ved on its positive 
ßide, the reconstruction of society. In the introduction to his 
Speeches, his peculiar mission is said to be that of reconstruc- 
tion. This reconstruction was to begin with the restoration of 
ideas, and ,vas to proceed to the restoration of facts. 
It is this movement that ,ye are about to trace. First, we 
shall take a brief retrospect from the tilne of its inception at 
Gaeta up to the appearance of the Syllabus, ,vhich, as the 
ostensible ground-plan of a cosmopolitan code, was m.eant to be 
the charter of reconstruction. "r e shall then, from that stage 
onward, as far as our lnaterials enable us, detail the progressive 
steps of the movement up to the end of the Vatican Council, 
,,'hich ,vas Ineant to complete the constituent arrangements of 
the ne\v theocratic lllonarchy. "r e shall see unfolding a move- 
nlent for dOlninion as distinctive as ,vas that of Leo III. when 
he linked the fortunes of the Papacy to those of a new. vVestern 
Ernpire; as distinctive as ,vas the movement of Hildebrand ,vhen 
from political dependence he lifted up the Papacy to unheard of 
dOlnination; as distinctive as was the movelnent of the Popes 
after the Refonnation, ,vhen through war and the Inquisition 
they restored in several countries of Europe their spiritual ascen- 
dancy. "r e shall witness the rise of a curious and po"verful 
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literature-scholastic, serial, and popular-,vhich has steadily 
swollen in volulne, and no, v acts ,vith ever accelerating force on 
the religious antipathies of lnany nations, pointing to future 
,val'S on a scale unheard of, fixing the aÏtn of those ,val's, and 
hinting at the disappearance of all existing institutions but the 
Church. 'Ye shall see a ,vell-sustaineJ entleavour, in the name 
of free<10111 of instruction, to take all schools and univer
ities out 
of the hands of parents and of States, and to put thenl into the 
hanJs of priests. \\r e shall see such rights in nlatters ecclesi- 
astical as in the Church of ROlne had still survived to the laity, 
the priests, and the bishops, gradually suppressed in action till the 
,yay ,vas prepared for their abolition in la\v. 'Ye shall see the 
suLordination of the civil la,v to the canon law., and the subjec- 
tion of the civil magistrate to the 'ecclesiastical lnagistrate' 
in:sisted upon as the essence of social order. "... e shall see all. 
the inherited rights of kings and rulers, ,vithin their o,vn do- 
Iuinions, to put limits upon the action of the Pope of Rome, first 
ilnpugned, then contested, then defied, and finally, as far as the 
Church could do it, legislated out of existence. \Ve shall see all 
kings and rulers challenged to accept the Pontiff as their head, 
and even as their judge in all nlatters involving ITloraI responsi- 
bility. \Ve shall find it taught and taught again that all Catholic 
countries have t,yO rulers-the universal and the national one, 
the universal OIle superior, the national one subordinate; and 
that every citizen of those countries is more the subject of the 
Pope than of his prince. 'Ye shall see the relation behveen 
the civil and tbe ecclesiastical authorities as existing ,vithin the 
Papal States soleln111y and repeatedly declared to be the nornlal 
relation of those two orders of authority, and to be the only 
exalnple of their proper relative position extant in all the earth. 
,Ye shall see the Papal States earnestly held up as the lllodel for 
the new theocracy in the entire ,,"orld. 
Further, ,ve shall see, for five successive years, secret pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Ronle sufficiently laid open by official 
divulgence to enable us to note the slo,v, sure steps devised for 
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depriving kings of all their rights in self-defence against the 
Pope; for depriving bishops of all their po,vers of checking or 
restraining the Pope; for depriving theologians of any voice in 
the councils of the Church; and for depriving the parochial 
clergy of their individual and collective franchises. ,Ve shall 
see great pomps and ceremonies, long prepared, en1ployed 'with 
dexterous adaptation and astuteness almost beyond belief, to cover 
over and to carry the adoption of measures of organic change, 
,vhile attention was diverted from constitutional questions to 
external display. We shall at almost every turn hear modern 
laws and constitutions-liberty of worship, liberty of the press, 
liberty of meeting, with represen
9,tive legislatures and respon- 
sible aovernments-denounced as the curse of mankind in all 
b 
the varying accënts of a strange dialect, or a dialect happily 
strange to us. ,Ve shall witness the preaching of a ne"r crusade, 
on a cosmopolitan scale, ,vith considerable art, making the bearing 
of arms for St. Peter to appear, pre-eminently, the life of the 
Cross, and dying in arms for St. Peter to appear as the martyr's 
end, the fairest of deaths, and the most enviable. We shall see 
ho,v the most jealous and obstinate oligarchy in the ,vorld were 
led on from step to step of subjugation till they were made the 
instruments of reducing their collective body, ,vhen in Council 
assembled, from a co-ordinate branch of a legislature to a Inere 
privy council to the Bishop of Rome, and of reducing the 
lnembers of their body, ,vhen dispersed, from the position of 
real diocesan bishops to that of prefects of the Bishop of Rome. 
Still further, we shall see evolved under our eyes the process 
by ,vhich opinions are elevated into doctrines, and doctrines are 
erected into irreformable dogma. We shall see how the bishops, 
,vhile dispersed, ,vere induced, in order to facilitat.e the making 
of a new dogma, to discredit their acknowledged standard of 
belief, tradition, substituting for it the general consent of the 
Church; and how , when the P assinO' of the dOO'lna ,vas secured 
b 0 , 
the assembled bishops ,vere induced to disavo,v the cons-ent, 
of the Church as unnecessary. 'V e shall see ecclesiastical 
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TI1agnates prostrate and petitioning the Bishop of ROine for the 
eleinentary liberties of a legislature, and petitioning in vain. 
'V e shall see ho,v such Inagnates in secret petitions represented 
the principles about to be erected into dogma as contrary to 
their traditional belief and constant teaching, as fraught ,vith 
peril to the State, and as certain to bring discredit on the 
loyalty of any sincere believer in such dogma; and ho,v the 
san1e magnates after\vards in public documents affirmed the 
opposite in all these respects. 'Ve shall see how reno,vned 
champions of the Papacy cOlnplained late in life that they had 
been used for its glory and deceived as to its principles; ho,v 
others, aw"are of the tendency of those principles, endeavoured to 
check it; how light and inforlnation came out of conflict; and 
ho,v some submitted, ,vhile others Inaintained their convictions. 
'Ve shall see ho,v, ,vhile all the sovereigns ,vho had been threat- 
ened ,vith revolution if they did not submit to the Pope, sat 
securely on their thrones (excepting only the one ,vho held hinl 
up), the Pope hill1self fell and cried for aid to the kings. Finally, 
,ve shall see set in motion an Ï1nnlense apparatus of means for 
effecting, in a course of ages, the complete social, political, and 
ecclesiastical reconstruction of all society, ,vhich reconstruction 
,vill culnlÌnate only when the spiritual and the temporal po\vers 
lneeting as in an apex in the Vicar of Christ, he shall be by all 
men regarded as not only High Priest, but as I\::ing of kings and 
Lord of lords; ,vhen, all authority and dominion, all principality 
and po,ver, being put under him, there shall in the whole earth 
exist only, as ,ve should express it, one master and all men 
slaves, or, as he \vould express it, one fold and one shepherd. 1 


I The question whether Pius IX. was or was not a Freemason is of no interest 
whatever, yet it has been matter of considerable dispute in Italy. It was so well 
denied by the Court organs that it ought to have been settled. But, unhappily, 
in Italy denials from that quarter often pass for corroborations. Se it was in 
tbis case, until in February, 1876, the Capitale, of Rome, published the certificate 
of bis admission into tbe Order, with all mal'ks and tokens of autbenticity, so 
far as tbe uninitiated can judge. The l\Tuorca Fil'en:e then published a letter to 
a Lodge, signed by Count L. R. 'V., and with mal'ks to identify the Lodge
 
saying that he demurred to their judgment on Brother l\lastai, and relating bow, 
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CHAPTER III. 


Foundation of a Literature of Reconstruction, Serial and Scholastic-The 
Cidltá Ca,ttolica: its Views on Education and on Church and Rtate- 
Tarquini's Political Principles of Pope and King-Measures Preparatory to 
the Hyllabus. 


"'\1TITH the year 1850 was commenced a magazine, at the 
, , instance of the Jesuits, and under their direction, bearing 
the title Catholic Civilisation (Ciriltá Cattolica) , in opposition 
t.o modern civilisation. 'Ve may here say that the daily organ 
of the same cOlnplexion bears the title' of Catholic Unity 
(Unitá Cattolica), in opposition to Italian unity. Above one 
hundred volumes of the Civiltá have been published; and it 
n1ust ever be nalned in connection ,vith Pius IX., as the inti- 
D1ate organ of his policy, and the most complete store of his 
published records. Perhaps its place in the history of literature 
is unique. Considering the number of books, serials, and jour- 
nals, in different languages, of ,vhich it is the inspiring force, 
and considering the 111odifications it has already succeeded in 
brino-ino- about in the ideas and even in the orQ'anisation of the 
o 0 '-' 
,vhole Catholic society, they can scarcely be charged ,vith vain 
boasting ,vho call it the Inost influential organ in the ,vorld. 
The Jesuit Fathers forming its editorial staff reside close to the 
Pope's palace, and ,york under bis Ï1ll1llediate direction. Dr. 
Friedrich, during the Vatican Council, told some bishops that 
if they would understand the Council, they lllust study it ,,-ith 
the Civiltá in their hands. For our part, Lefore reading that re- 
mark ,ve had applied the same principle to the entire nl0Vemel1t. 
The leading idea of the CiviltíÍ is expressed, says the article 


on a certain occasion, after, as a diplomatist, transacting business with Pius IX., 
he had a private interview, and told his Holiness that he must tell him that 
Pius IX., in anathematising all Freemasons, had perjured himself, and anathe- 
matisedCav R... + ... Masti-Ferretti among the rest. The Pope told him that be 
was still a Freemason, but that he took the Jesuits in. The editor says that be 
took the Count in, and so say other editors who reprint the document. Till 
c
ntrover
y 
s principal
y curious as showing how the Italian mind is saturate; 
wIth a belIef In the deceitfulness of all who sunound the Papa) throne. 
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on the progranlme, in its tide. Catholic Civilisation IS flag, 
device, and profession of faith. l The substance is civilisation, the 
quality Catholic. Civilisation is not polish, but organisation in 
community, under rule. Civilisation, after the Catholic ideal, had 
continued steadily to gro\v up to the fifteenth century, but ,vas 
broken in the sixteenth by LutheranislTI; ,vas again enfeebled in 
the seventeenth by Jansenisln; yet again ,vas it undernlined in 
the eighteenth by V oltairianislTI, and no,v in the nineteenth it 
is lacerated by Socia1ism
 The evil has actually entered Italy, 
and even heterodoxy itself 
hreatens to invade the Peninsula. 
Heresy is, in fact, likely to become connected with that aspira- 
tion after national unity by ,vhich the people are 11lisled. 
Abnost everything l
aving been ove'ì
hauled in a Iteterod oæ spÍ1
it, 
abnost eve'l
ytldng must be reconstituted from tlte foundation. 2 
These words express the mission of the ne'v periodical, and of 
the restored Papacy. They are the original announcement of a 
policy ever since pursued ,vithout flagging. 
To reconstitute society according to the Catholic ideal is tbe 
single object set forth. Designs such as religious men would 
expect to find on the lips of a Christian bishop, or in the front 
of a bishop's magazine, ,vere out of the question. Exposition 
of Scripture-Biblical studies, how to convert sinners froln the 
error of their w'ays-not these things. \\T e have talk of revolu- 
tions, monarchies, republics, authority and anarchy, interspersed 
,vith snarls at heresy and heretics. 
'On the brink of social dissolution,' the one necessity felt, 
pressed, reiterated, is that of re-establishing on the Catholic 
ideal the notion of civilisation,-that is of the civil systeln; anù 
of leading back the movement of civilisation to that Catholic 
ideal from ,vhich it had been der
rting for three centuries. 3 
, Perhaps some years, it lTIay be some lustres, will pass ere it is 
seen what a large and variegated ,veb may be woven on these 
threads (Catholic civilisation), simple as they seeln at first 
sight.' 4 


1 Cil:iltá, "01. i., p. 13. 


2 Ibid., p. 15. 


s Ibiù., p. 13. 


.. Ibid., p. 13. 
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The essential point in this fabric is 'the idea of authority.' 
The question relates not to the form of governments as between 
lllonarchyand republic. The authority must be legitÚnate, and 
the opel
ation just.! But the idea of authority cannot be restored 
except by quickening it, and reinforcing it by the Catholic con- 
ception. 'Vhen the divine authority was shaken, men "Touid no 
longer hear of the hUlnan (i.e., ,vhen the Papacy was rejected, 
civil governlnent fell into contelnpt). The Catholic ideal is idly 
reproached with absolutisin. But, among Catholics, pure 
lllonarchy, if llOt limited by certain conventional checks, is 
tempered by a higher la,v, not abstract, but practical, active, and 
operative. Absolutism in the sense of despotislu is the creation 
of Protestantisln and V oltairianislu, and if it Ina y sit on the 
throne of a king, it is more frequently found in constitutional 
chanlbers or democratic assemblies. 2 Therefore the one sufficing 
relnedy is the restoration in ruler and subject of the notion of 
authority according to the Catholic ideal. For this the ne"\v 
organ calls for a saluta'l
y conspiJ'acy, a holy c'l
usade ,. 3 t,vo phrases 
that nlean all that has since taken place, and all that has yet to 
conlee 
'Ye need hardly say that the centre of the Catholic ideal of 
the civil systen1 is the Papacy; and the centre of the Papacy is 
the notion that the Pope represents God upon earth. Alnong 
Christians, all authority flo,vs from the Pope, as among men 
all authority flows from God. Authority conling from below is 
never legitÏ1nate. Authority seems to be ahvays considered as 
conling fron1 below, ,vhen it is given by the heads of all the 
houses in a nation acting in a peaceful and deliberate luanneI' 
through chosen representatives, and Iuaking ONE the de- 
po
itary of the collective authority of all the heads of houses 
in so far as it touches the duties and the interests com- 
luon to them all. The constitutional monarch ,vho in this 
manner becolues the Great Father, uniting in himself the 
executive authority of all the fathers of the land, and there- 
1 Cit'iltá, vol. L, p. 19. 2 Ibid.: pp. 20, 21. 3 Ibid., p. 14. 
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fore becomes the head of the only true paternal government, is, 
in the Civiltá and its manifold echoes, constantly represented 
as a poor slave. The reason of this is that in legislation he 
admits the collective authority of the fathers of the land as a 
co-ordinate authority ,vith his o\vn. He is also represented 
as a ridiculous puppet, because in executive action his minis- 
ters are responsible to the collective fathers of the land. This 
authority, ,yhich in the comInon affairs of a community is the 
most clearly divine one ,ve kno\v of, is constantly treated as 
from belo\v. It would be hard to express in English the hatred 
and contempt for constitutional monarchy and responsible minis- 
ters ,vhich are ever flo,ving from the fountains of the Vatican. 
It ,vould seen1 that authority may be recognised as being from 
above if it emanates from a decision taken, not by a vote which 
declares the? Iuajority of opinion, but by a fight which declares 
the majority of force. The Papacy has in all ages recognised 
and blessed the authority of the conqueror if he has only taken 
the right side; .whether, as in the case of Pepin, it was the 
minister supplanting his sovereign, or, as in many cases, it ,vas 
the German crushing the Italian, or, as in the case of Robert 
Guiscard, it was the N ornlan subj ugating both. vVe cannot, 
however, understand modern writing except on the principle that 
even authority once so blessed must, in order to retain its legiti- 
macy, be used to withhold the franchise from all heads offamilies, 
denying to them any collective voice in their common affairs, 
and asserting that the joint authority of all fathers is no authority 
at all; that the ruler, be he king, president, or prince bishop, is 
not only the depositary, but the fountain of authority; not only 
the Great Father, but the Sole Father, and that all the rest are 
children. The reader ,viII, as we proceed, have alnple opportunity 
of comparing these hints ,vith original utterances. 
The very first article of the Oiviltá, after that upon the pro- 
gramme, is on education: 'the question which holds all the 
future destinies of the European nations struggling within its 
I I ballot-boxes.' 'Vith this appreciation of its theme, it takes 
VOL. I. 2 
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ground which has since become familiar to Europe, and enun- 
ciates principles which have no'v frequently been reproduced in 
our own discussions; so that a slight sketch of its reasoning will 
not be without interest to English readers. The interest is in- 
creased by the fact that its aims have steadily gained ground 
in France. In England, some of them, if not recognised as 
principles, have been, to a considerable extent, practically em- 
bodied, as undetected principles are apt to be. 
Beginning ,vith the theme of Freedolll of Instruction, it de- 
nounces the tyranny and monopoly of the University of France. 
Had not the spirit of Catholicism, it says, broken the chain, it 
'V\rould soon have become unla,vful for one man to tell another 
the right road, unless he had a Bachelor's degree, for doing so 
was a sort of instruction. The line properly limiting freedom of 
instruction it finds in the line which divides the truth from false- 
hood. The private lie is condemned by the private conscience, 
the social lie by social law, and the public one by public law. 
The lie in instrlilction is the lTIOst hurtful of all lies. They 'who 
demand liberty of instruction do so in order to teach the truth. 
But in excluding the teaching of lies, it may be even' necessary 
to protect children betrayed by the barbarous apathy of their 
parents.' 
The writer then asks, But who is to determine what is the 
lie? Governments? 'Until a governU1ent can show itself in- 
fallible, it must renounce all pretensions to regulate instruction 
and opinion.' A government might say, I do not indeed pre- 
tend to be infallible as to the truth, but I aim at the good of the 
subject. But gain acquired at the cost of accepting falsehood 
robs man of the sublimest good, the truth, to 'which no material 
good can be compared. l\Ioreover, is it true that the public 
good is advanced by a lie? ' You must either admit that the 
government is infallible, or forbid it to mix itself up with edu- 
cation, so far as it relates to truth and falsehood.' The pretension 
on its part to do so is tyrannical, because interference here is 
trespassing on the sanctuary, where the truth alone bears rule. 
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The position that it belongs to a governIl1ent to fix the 
lizuits of freedom of opinion is denounced as having originated 
in the Reformation, as being Protestant, and, further, as being 
destitute of foundation. The Ohurch is the moderator of instruc- 
tion, precisely because she is the infallible moderator of opinions 
in all that relates to the moral order. Oonsequently there is in 
existence a competent, effectual, and revered tribunal. Then 
follo,v taunts at journals ,vhich cOlnplain of comn1unal autho- 
rities for giving up their educational rights to the clergy. 
These are succeeded by jeers at such statesmen as doubt if the 
liberty of cOlumunal authorities extends so far as to give then1 
the right of surrendering their liberty. 
The objection is then faced, that liberty Inay be as justly 
claimed by the non-Oatholic as by the Oatholic. Of course, 
replies the Civiltá, the only case in which that question can 
becoll1e a practical one for Oatholics is ,vhere they form the 
majority. Is it to be supposed that a majority shall be bound, 
for the sake of a minority, 'to pass a law opening all the pits of 
hell for its fello,v-citizens? .... 'Vith Catholics the liberty 
of dissidents cannot be a natural right.' The dissident, when 
in a minority, cannot 'justly pretend that his right to pub- 
.. 
!ish his opinions should menace the most vital interests of a 
whole nation, much less offend them ,vith Ílnpunity.' 
The position taken by statesmen, that the Ohurch is not 
infallible in polìtics and economy, and that therefore these sub- 
jects must be under the control of the State, is first laughed at. 
It reminds the "'Titer of a musketeer ,vho should say to his 
general, 'I see that your artillery is of no avail against these 
Alps; let us open upon thenl ,vith 0111' rifles.' After this comes 
the principle. The assertion that politics and econon1Y ought to 
be under the control of the St..'lte rests on one or other of three 
errors: (1) Politics and economy do not belong to the moral 
sciences; or, (2) The moral sciences are not subject to mora] 
hnvs; or, (3) The Ohurch is not the authentic exponent of 
1110ral la 'v. The first of these errors is refuted by every uni- 
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vèrsity in Europe, in all of ,vhich politics and econolny are 
classed amon 0" the III oral sciences. The second is a contradiction 
ö 
in ternlS. The third is a heresy in every Catholic ear. 
It will help to a clear understanding of many expressions 
,yhich lllUst occur hereafter, if the reader, at this stage, will 
set before his mind's eye the scope of the three principles 
here asserted. Phillips, a lnodern lay doctor, quoted by the 
humblest polelnic and the mighty Civiltá, in his seven volun1es 
on ecclesiastical ]a,v (Kircltenrecltt), discusses the relations of 
Church and State at great length. He sho,,,"s that the Church is 
supreme and the State subordinate, in all things that come under 
the divine laws. Holtgreven, a Catholic judge, and an opponent 
of the Falk la,vs, explains this clearly: 'To the divine la,vs, in 
this sense, belong, not only the ten comlnandlnents, but also the 
canons of the Church, as the Council of Trent sho,vs. The 
things subject to the divine la"
s include all such ,yorldly things 
as are connected 
vitlt nlorality.' 1 
This luuch is conceded by tbe Civiltá, that, if danger to the 
public interests should arise from false teaching of any 1nate'i'ial 
science, the government may interfere, as it ,vould in a case of 
adulteration of food. The Church is not infallible in Inaterial 
inst-ruction. But as to the unÙ:el'sal p'ì'inciJ)les of law, where 
experiments are not sensible, and den1onstration COlnes only 
after lustres, perhaps after centuries,- here it is that gO'renunents 
aÞ'e Ùnpotent ,vith their intellect, by no l11eans that of ,vizards; 
here it is that Catholic society derives inestÌlnable benefit fronl 
the infallibility of the Church, ,vbich declares the truth, and 
tbat in the end cannot fail to be great gain. Had Catbolic 
governn1ents given due reverence to this teaching, instead 
of giving genuflexions and J e,vish bo,ys, European society 
\vould not to-day have been beating back,vard and forw'ard 
bebveen the daggers of the secret societies and the bayonets 
of the cOffilnunists. 
We may, perbaps, remark that the parts of Europe most 
1 Holtg1'Ct'Cn, p. 
. 
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driven about behveen bayonets and daggers, at the time when 
the reverend father wrote
 were those in ,vhich the experilnent 
of taking principles of law. from the infallible Church had been 
more or less tried for centuries. Those parts of Europe ,vhich 
have since been so driven about are those in w.hich the experi- 
ment has been persisted in for the five lustres ,vhich have since 
then elapsed. The article, it ,vill be seen, claims the right to 
take the teaching of the child out of the hand of the parent, and 
that of the subject out of the hand of the State. 1 The latter may 
mix itself up in the matter as to material things, not as to moral. 
Royal supremacy, in university, college, seminary, or primary 
school, must not be allowed. It has the t,vofold evil of setting 
the authority and responsibility of the parent for his child above 
that of the priest, and of setting the local authority of the 
national ruler above the all-embracing authority of the universal 
one. The State is not only ,velcome to appear in school, but 
ought to appear in its subordinate capacity, finding money, 
secular status, and instruction in material things. But in all that 
part of schooling ,vhich may be called education in the higher 
sense, of a father, a Christian, or a king, the State is not to 
have a ,yord to say. 
It ,yould seem difficult to ask a cOlnmunity to do an action 
involving a more serious disregard of moral considerations than 
to find money and power for schools and colleges, and not have 
a word to say as to the principles L'lught in them. "T e are far 
from ascribing such a disregard of moral considerations to a 
devout Ultramontane. On the contrary, he is persuaded that 
the State, in committing its money and authority to the Church, 
takes not only the highest human guarantee, but a truly divine 
one, for the protection of every 11101'al interest. The motto of 
the article is a sentence intÎlnating that, all over Europe, the 
question of the future must be the establishment of universities 
canonically instituted. 2 
In order to the restoration of ideas no,v undertaken, as pre- 
1 Citiltá, vol. i., pp. 2
-51. 2 Ibid. 
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paring the ,yay for the restoration of facts, it ,vas a practical 
necessity to establish an invariable association behveen the t,vo 
ideas of the only Judge of true and false, the only Arbiter of 
right and ,vrong, and the one holy Roman Church. This asso- 
ciation could not be established so well by any arrangelnent as 
by making each school an arena on ,vhich every day the 
authority of both the parent and the State should be-not 
pranced upon, not even tralnpled upon, but serenely and 
devoutly "Talked over, by ,vhat 1\1:. Veuillot calls the crushing 
sandals of the monk. 


Another article in the first volume of the Ciriltá gives such 
expression to the principles ,vhich underlie the whole struggle 
ever since conducted, that some account of it ,yill do more 
to put the reader in possession of certain of those principles 
than formal explanations. It is on the central question of the 
relations of Church and State; or, as the Oiviltá puts it, of the 
separation of Church and State-a phrase ,vhich, like almost 
every other, has a different meaning in its pages from what 
it has with us. The follo\ving headings give an idea of the 
drift of the article: '6. The na tion is a part of the qhurch.' 
, 7. The part ought to be subordinate to the \vhole.' '8. Be- 
cause the Church has authority.' , 9. The authority of 
jurisdiction.'! 
I beliet'e in tlle holy Catholic Church, in the Apostles' Creed, is 
thus interpreted: 'I believe that every Catholic individua1 and 
nation forms a part of the Catholic society, and that only by 
virtue of its being a part does it partake of the benefit of the 
'whole, through being subordinated to the la,ys of the whole.' 
The ,vriter proceeds: 'Now comes the difficulty. Ought the 
part to be subordinate to the whole? Here the question changes 
its aspect, and the axiom becomes a problem. But ho,v? Is 
it possible to doubt that the part is to be subordinate to the 
whole? the leg to the TIlan, the chemical forces to the vital 
1 Vol. i., p. 647. 
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ones? to doubt that the present perishable life should give way 
to the future and immortal?'l 
On the point of jurisdiction, the wTiter first unearths' the 
serpent,' ,vhich is the notion that the Church may judge about 
sins, virtues, doctrines, rites, and such-like, but must not touch 
tenlporal jurisdiction. This serpent he proceeds to kill. First, 
he solemnly appeals to the faith of the reader. 'Do you believe 
that the Church is infallible in dogmatic Bulls, at least, unless 
they are formally rejected by the episcopate?' After this, he 
resorts to pleasantry: 'Come close to me, and I will tell it in 
your ear. The Bull of John XXII. condemned John Gianduno 
and l\Iarsilius of Padua as heretics, because they denied to the 
Church the right of punishing by corporal pains, and it declared 
that she could inflict pains H,en unto death. 2 But I tell you 
this in secret, solely that you may know what is the doctrine of 
the Catholic Church, ,vhich you profess-doctrine put in practice 
through very many centuries, do,vn to the last Council (Trent), 
,vhich fulminated I know not ho,v many penalties, and material 
ones, even against counts, marquises, princes, and emperors. 
Woe to us if they should hear us!' Thus jauntily did those 
,vho had only just been reinstated by foreign arms treat the 
neo-Catholic doctrine, or, as it has since been called, the Liberal 
Catholic one. 'I tell you plainly,' adds the writer, 'that if 
the Church cannot rule her sons, even in material things, the 


1 Princes are the sons of the Church, armed with the sword for her protection; 
but not the fathers of the Church. Hence, in ecclesiastical affairs they have 
no laws to give, but ha.ve humbly to expect them from the Church. They have 
to hear and to believe. They have to obey, and by means of their authority to 
'make others obey. Protectors of ecclesiastical liberty, they may not curtail 
it, else their protection becomes a yoke.-P,Hllips, ü, 561. 
2 Cardinal Tarquini (In,,'ltitutiones, p. 35, ed. 4th), whom Cardinal 
Ianning, 
in his reply to Mr. Gladstone (p" 94:), names as teaching differently on such 
points, from the earlier Jesuits, Bellarmine and Suarez, quotes this case, saying 
that the Bull in question 'more particularly attributes to the Church that 
which is the special property of a perfect society, the power of coercion, even 
to the use of material force; but :M:arsiliu8, who denied thís, was on that account 
condemned as a heretic.' His words are, , Quod maxime propriurn est societatis 
peifectæ, jvs pote.
tati.8 coactit"æ etiærn quoad inferendam 'l:ilJl, 'lnaterialem; 
Jla1'siliu8 autem, gui hæc ipsa negabat dæmnatur eam ob rem ut hæreticlls.' 
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Church is lost; at least, the Catholic Church. She might 
survive as that invisible Church which ,vas discovered by Luther 
among the ruins of the middle ages, and, reconstructed as the 
alnpldtlwrÍllJn and palæotlwl'iztm, were discovered in the geo- 
logical strata, and reconstructed by Cuvier.' 
Referring to a debate in Turin, the ,vriter continues :-' Con- 
sidering the great good which Catholic unity would be to the 
human race; considering also that any such social unity is 
impossible 'without some sacrifice of liberty by the associated 
parts; considering further that alllong nations this sacrifice of 
liberty consists precisely in subordinating the diversities of 
legislation in particular States to the laws of the unive'1'sal 'puler, 
Advocate Garbarini had the courage to say that it is the part of 
the State to subordinate itself to the Church.' Proceeding to 
show that in Paganislll religion was a means to the ,velfare of 
the social fabric, and that in Christianity the social fabric is a 
means to religion, which alone secures the glory of God, the 
writer thus urges bis point: 'Thus, courteous reader, "rill you 
clearly see the essential correlation between the religious idea 
and the political one. And hence will you perceive that it would 
be impossible, and absurd, for Pagan society not to form a 
religion for the good of the State, and that it "Tould be the same 
for the Catholic society not to subordinate the State to the 
good of religion.' 
Addressing kings, the writer solelllnly counsels them to bring 
forth all their codes, and pass them under a careful exalllination. 
But the light by which such examination is to be conducted 
nlust be that' of pure Catholicism, to which all other legis- 
lation must be subordinated. Restore every article of your code, 
according to the articles of your creed, not only in 'what relates 
to the duties of subjects, but also in what would seem to diminish 
the rights of rulers. And that the Catholic influence, ,,?hich 
nlodifies codes, may shine in all its fulness, let it not be minis- 
ters 0'1' legists, but bishops and the Pontiff, who sll.all minutely 
search into your legislation for et
ery anti- Catholic element.' It 
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is added that it ,yas in this manner that the reforms tben 
taking place in Austria bad been inaugurated, and that if they 
,vere only carried on until administration, politics, ciyil life, 
judicature, and all the departments breathed true Catholic air, 
the torrent of universal rebellion ,vonld be stayed . . . . 'Let 
the State kno,v that if the priest is the subject of the State, tbe 
State is the subject of the Church.' 
The theocratic Papal polity might have been almost intention- 
ally framed to contrast 'with the first principles of the l\Iosaic 
theocratic polity. The latter, put in one word, seems to be this: 
. God as the general Father is the great right-bolder, and He 
I identifies the rights of every creature with His o\vn, identifying 
I at the same time their welfare with His own glory. Therefore 
He leaves no creature to the care of a '
îcar, no province to any 
departmental divinity. Every act done for the benefit of our 
fello,v-creatures He reckons as a tribute to Himself. Eyery 
infringement of their rights He treats as an offence against 
Himself. Every man ,vas taught to see, not an abstract prin- 
ciple, but a great Father standing beside the gleaning ,vido,v, 
the supperless hireling, the pauper forced to pa,vn, and haying 
no second coat,-,vas taught to hear this common Father saying 
for these to happier neighbours, , I am the Lord.' Every man 
tempted to lie, cheat, steal, oppress, seduce, or strike, saw' the 
saIne great Father rising up against him, and saying, 'I aln 
the Lord.' Every man \yas taught to hear the voice of the 
Creator calling to all men, and saying, 'Conle, do this man 
good, and I ,,,ill bless you for it ;' and to hear the same voice 
,vhispering within himself, and saying, 'Go, and do good to 
one of the least of these little ones, and I ,vill bless thee for it.' 
It was of the essence of this theocracy that all "Tho held 
authority did so by and under a ,vritten la,v in the vulgar 
tongue. Of this la,v every father in his o,vn house ,yas made 
the guardian, and in it he was the responsible instructor of his 
children. Every prophet professing that he bore a fresh me
sage 
,vas to be brought to the test of this "T
itten la,v. Those who 
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,vere to apply the test ,vere the men of the whole community-. 
Everyone ,vho claimed to bear a special commission was bound 
first to conform to the law, and secondly, to show signs of 
special divine po,ver. It was a theocracy of direct divine 
governlnent, not of government by a Vicar; a theocracy of 
written la\v, not of arbitrary ,vill styling itself authority; a 
theocracy of private judgment, not of a veda shut up from the 
10,v caste, to be read and interpreted only by the t\vice-born 
Brahman. Finally, it was a theocracy in ,vhich whatever came 
from God became its ow'n witness by benefits to God's children 
not to be mistaken, and obvious to all. 
The style of thought ,vhich separates what promotes the glory 
of God from ,vhat promotes the ,velfare of man has no affinity 
,vith this system, but flies in the teeth of the Old Testament. 
It moreover defrauds man of the test which God has given to 
him for proving all institutions, doctrines, governn1ents, that 
come in His name. 'Vhatever is found to blight the offspring 
of God, ,vhether in the individual or the cOlnlnunity, bears the 
mark of being itself unblessed. \Vhatever has God's blessing 
in it will leave tokens of His blessing after it. The Father- 
King ,vho reigned over the old Israel never left child of His to 
a Vicar-nay, not even for punishment. Woe to him that smote 
without express command! And of all offences, the one He 
repelled ,,
ith the -greatest loathing was that of putting for,vard 
religion in lieu of righteousness, and making holy office a cloak 
to dignify unholy acts. Hands that heaped His altars \vith 
honours, to cover wrong to His offspring, were of all hands 
unholiest to Him. 
These principles Christ did not annul, but illuminate and 
perfect-' fulfil.' The godliness that is not profitable for this 
life is none of His, any more than is that which seeks here its 
end, its glory, or its gain. He took care that no Church should 
ever be in a position both to take charge of temporal interests 
and to decline any judgment of 'the laity.' He laid down a 
criterion expressly on purpose to enable not only laymen, but 
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common men-fishermen, carpenters, money-changers, cen- 
turions, tax-gatherers-to test the pretensions of all ,,,ho should 
speak in His name, and to judge ,vhether they ,vere ,vorthy or 
not to be entrusted ,vith their eternal concerns: 'If therefore 
ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, ,vbo ,vill 
commit unto your trust the true riches?' A Church taking 
temporal interests in hand appeals to this test of the temporal 
InatnmOn, and to that test must she go. Tbe religion of the 
Bible, Old Testament and N e,v, is pre-eminently a religion of 
the individual conscience, and therefore of the private judgment. 
But a natural corollary of a God ,vho governs through a Vicar 
is that of a conscience kept by another. Tbe doctrine that God 
governs through a Vicar sets a man behveen us and our :ThIaker; 
the doctrine that our conscience is to be kept by another sets a 
man behveen us and our o'vn souls. No longer the object of 
God's direct government, no longer accountable guardians of 
.)ur o,vn conscience, the sine,vs of individual character are cut, 
and the march of the nation must be less steady,-in time nlust 
slacken and even halt. 
The statement made in the Civiltá as to the guidance under 
,vhich the reactionary policy in Austria ,vas devised, gives light 
upon the duties then engrossing nuncios and confessors at the 
various Courts where Papal influence ,vas powerful. All that 
appeared to the "Todd ,vas, that at everyone of those Courts a 
cold current of reaction set in and ran stron 0". The Jesuits 
o 
took it for a tide, and the bark of St. Peter ,vas to sail cheerily 
over all the shoals. But the Liberal Catholics were proportion- 
ably disquieted as to the prospects of the Church. The first 
days of Pius IX. had fired them ,vith hope that Rome might 
i yet be fit to face three things of which she was shy-the 
\ Bible, History, and Freedom. But the advent of the Jesuits . 1 
to po,ver caused serious forebodings, ,yhich soon began to be t 
realised. To quote the memorable words of 1\Iontalembert, 
'Who could have thought that the clergy, after crying out for 
liberty in Belgium, ,vould turn round as they did in 1852, till 
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,ve found them beating Clown all our liberties and privileges-in 
fact, all our ideas-as held in times preceding Napoleon III. ?' 1 
"1' e now find that at the time when the Pontiff was using his 
clergy to help kings in taking a"Tay constitutional rights from 
their subjects, he was hiInself preparing to take from the kings 
,vbat they indeed looked upon as rights, but ,vhat he regarded 
in the light of constitutional concessions, infringing the higher 
rights of their divinely appointed suzerain. "\Vhen the Italian 
government took possession of the Collegio R01nano, it was 
found that the Jesuits had left in the great library of the 
establishnlent little belonging to the present pontificate. One 
palnphlet is of SOlne significance. A manuscript note on the 
title-page proudly tells how his Holiness \vished to have it cir- 
culated as ,videly as possible. It also adds that on February 1st, 
1853, when the fathers of the Collegio Romano stood before his 
Holiness, he singled out the author, Father Camillo Tarquini, 
in presence of the other Jesuits and of the Court, and addressed 
him thus: 'Father Tarquini, I am delighted; bravo! well done! 
I confirm it, and confirm it with an my heart.' 2 This was an 
early foretoken of the purple in ,vhich Tarquini died. He is 
the writer to "Thorn Cardinall\1:anning appeals, as softening the 
doctrine of Bellarmine and Suarez to a temper fitter for our 
times. The pamphlet signalised by this display of favour ainls 
at proving the ,vickedness of kings in subjecting the bulls, 
briefs, or any acts ,vhatever of the Pope, to a placet, eæequatl.l'J", 
or other form of royal assent, before recognising thenl as 
having the force of la\v in their States. This is one form of the 
error of regalism. The tract is published in a Latin version, 


1 Letter quoted in Unitá Cattolica, 
'[arch 10th, 1870. F'riedbergh p. ]20. 
2 IJel Eegio Placet: Dissertazione del P. Camillo Tarquini, D.C.D.G. . . . 
EF;tratto dagli Annali delle 8cienze Religiose, Roma, 1852. Tipografia del1a 
Rev. Carn. ApostoHca. 
The note in manuscript on the title-page is as follows: 'S. S. Pio IX. 
Volle che presente dissertazione si diffondesse quanta più si potea; e nel di, 
1 }i
ebbrajo, 1853, vednto l'autore dissegli aHa presenza della sua corte e degli 
altri Padri del Collegio Romano. P. Tarquini me rallegro, bravo, bene. Con- 
ferma, e confermo di tutta volontà.' 
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,vith the Institutiones of Tarquini. The aims of the writer have 
been steadily pursued till, in the third chapter of the Vatican 
Constitution upon the Church, his end ,vas gained, as far as it 
could be gained by the action of the Church alone. 
Father Tarquini contends that fourteen hundred years. of 
Church history had passed before the so-called kingly right of 
placet took its rise. Certain prelates, indeed, had exercised 
sOlne such right in their dioceses. The cJaÍ1n on the part of 
kings to do so is traced to an association of ideas. Apparently, 
he means that, se<ting bishops have sOlnething to say to la,vs 
,,-hich ,vere to COlne into force in their dioceses, the kings 
took it into their heads that they also should have son1e- 
thing to say to such la,vs as \vere to con1e into force in their 
dominions. 
The power of the Pontiff, argues Father Tarquini, is this- 
'Vhat he binds on earth is bound in heaven. But if the king, 
stepping in, says, To bind implies the force of la,y, and your 
acts shall not acquire the force of la,v ,vithout my placet, ho,v 
then? 'Vhy, the Pontiff becolnes the one really bound. The 
king refuses to allo,v the pontifical judgments to take effect of 
themselves. It is not ,vith hiln 'said on earth and done in 
heaven.' His placet must intervene. 
It is competent, indeed, he admits to the Pontiff, to grant a 
right of placet; but such a right, founded on the grace of a 
Pope, cannot be confounded ,vith OIle inherent in the cro,vn. 
'Ve quote the fol1o,ving in full :-' You say that the placet is 
a real right, demanded by justice, anù essential to political 
government. The Church conden1ns it by a series of judg- 
ments, perhaps ,vithout parallel in her history, extending froll1 
her foundation do,vn to Pius IX. She expressly defines it, 
,vith Leo X., Clelnent VII., Clement XL, and Benedict XIV., as 
opposed to all justice, as indecent, absurd, rash, scandalous, as 
insufferable depravity, and ,vorthy of eternal pain. Therefore 
she punishes it ,vith the greatest of penalties, the anathema. 
'In this matter there is no middle course. You lllust either 
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lay aside the mask of Catholicism, ,vhich no longer becomes 
you, and boldly avo\v that the Church has defined good as evil, 
justice as injustice, an inherent right of the crown as an ab- 
surdity and a wrong, done and so in a judgment perpetuated 
froln her foundation to our o,vn day; or you must, on the other 
hand, confess that you are in an error not to be tolerated.' 
Thus it seelns that ,vhat with a Christian lllinister "rould only 
be a claim to announce the belief and the moral precepts which 
he found in the Holy Scriptures, becomes ,vith the Ronlan 
Pontiff a clainl to put his decree on any matter ,vhich he deeIlls 
conducive to the good of' the Church' into the form of la,v, 
and to set it up "rithout, or in spite of, but anyhow above, the 
national law, be it republican, royal, or imperial. This bound- 
less pretension-for boundless it is-,vill often be found gently 
expressed as the right of the Pontiff to comrnunicate with tlte 
faitliful. 
The ,vriter .then asks what, froll1 his point of view, ,vould 
seem to be a natural question. '\V ould kings like the Pope to 
demand that his placet should be required before their laws 
came into force?l He replies that some of them have so far 
unlearned' Christian doctrine as to say that, in case the Pope did 
so, he would usurp sovereign rights in their States.' But such a 
proposition is heretical, pronounced to be so by the Holy Office 
in 1654, with the approbation of Innocent X. 2 By virtue of 
this, even our children know that the Church presided over and 
governed by the Vicar of Christ is a kingdoln ,vhich has the 
ends of the earth for its bounds. Therefore it belongs to the 
Vicar of Christ to make la ,vs in all parts of the world for her 
welfare a!ld for her government.' 


1 'It would be very natural that the Church which makes laws from God 
Himself should demand of the State that it should make no law for her subjects 
to which she had not previously given her approbation. '-PltilliJls, ii., 577. 
2 'In 1644, the Holy Office, in a decree approved by Innocent X., condemned 
as schismatical and heretical the proposition which asserts that, when the 
Pontiffs promulge their decrees in places subject to the dominion of other 
temporal princes, they promulge laws in territories that are not theiri.'-CÙ:iltá, 

,erie VII., vol. vi., p. 2
2. Tarquini says 1654: (Inst., p. 159), the Ci-viltá 1644. 
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Father Tarquini then makes a pathetic appeal to princes 
against persecuting 'your mother' by preventive regulations, 
,vhich take a\vay. her rights and liberties. It is unheard of 
tyranny! ay, as much as that tyranny would be unheard of 
,vhich should conden1n a private per
on to perpetual imprison- 
ment, lest he should turn homicide. Furthermore, the claÏln set 
up by the State implies that temporal good is more precious 
than eternal. If this be so, the communists are right. l 
Drawing towards his conclusion, our author says:- 


'The royal placet was really a constitution iInposed upon the Church 
by sovereigns. Things found their level, so constitutions are now im- 
posed upon the sovereigns by the people. The pretext for the placet 
was that of having a guarantee for the rights of the crown against the 
Church. The pretext for the constitution is that of having a guarantee 
for the rights of the people against the crown. The kings cared not 
when they saw the spouse of Christ nlade sorrowful. And Christ turned 
His face away from the kings when He saw them, in their turn, put to 
sorrow and used despitefully. [Alluding to the dethronements of 1848, 
etc.] But not wholly did He turn it away. A touching spectacle was 
then displayed. The Church, which had been humbled and afflicted 
by the sovereigns, ran to their defence. She prayed,. wept, struggled to 
a.vert the storm. And the storm has seenled to calm down. \Vill the 
world profit by such lessons? God grant that the religious movement 
which at the present tilne we have seen manifesting itself in so many 
august rninds may not be cut short by the flattery of courtiers, whose 
designs lead to nothing but the ruin of kings, ministers, and nations.' 


Here the' august n1inds ' are evidently the same as those ,,?ho, 
in the pages of the Civiltá, ,vere called 'the heads of Catholic 
States.' The Civiltá ,yarned theln to beware of legists and 
ministers-Tarquini to bew'a're of courtiers. Liberal Catholics 
trembled for the consequences to Church and State of Jesuit 
Court confessors and far-aiming but short-seeing plans. They 


I 'It is impossible that such a power should lie in the right of the State as 
such; . . . God would in that case have connected with the temporal power in the 
kingdoms of men an authority capable of destroying the effective action of His 
own kingdom, which is endued by Himself with the utmost fulness of power. 
In strong contrast to this, the Church brings with her to kings the placet of the 
Most High King of kings, who has given her the might and the power of legis- 
lation.' - P1ÛllijJ8, lÏ., 301. 
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knew that the devout Jesuit calls upon al
 to regard the 
Papal governnlent as the model for the ,vhole world; and that 
if statesmen and jurists could be replaced by Jesuits at the 
various Courts, a combination of plan and an unity of action 
might be secured everywhere for a great movelnent to esta- 
blish the dOlninion of Christ in a higher degree than the 
Thirty Years' 'Var did in Austria and Bohemia. 
The argulnent that kings have no choice but between Papal 
supremacy and communislll is as fresh to-day as if it had not 
been well ,vorn twenty-five years ago. The notion often uttered 
in France, Italy, Austria, and Germany, that communist centres 
are kept up by Jesuit arts and Jesuit subsidies, may be entirely 
groundless. The fact that such a belief is frequently expressed 
by Roman Catholics, and hardly ever by Protestants, is a proof 
-certainly not that the assertion is true, but-that the political 
play of the Society of Jesus is extensively suspected of being 
foul, by those ,vho belong to the Church which the Society 
rules. The t\vin argument, that there is no alternative but to 
be either an Ultramontane or a heretic, has at last been driven 
home and clinched. 
The vie,v taken of constitutions by Father Tarquini, that they 
are contracts imposed by those under authority upon those in 
authority, carries ,,,ith it two corollaries,-that constitutions 
were submitted to only frorn ,vant of pow.er to resist, and that 
therefore they may be la,vfully recalled when the ruler once 
more becomes a really free agent. 
But there is a point illustrated in this pamphlet, ,vhich seems 
to enter into the English head more slo,vly than any other. 
'Ve mean the conscientious vie,v of a true Ultramontane as to 
,vhat constitutes religious liberty, or violates it. Englishmen 
sometinles not only transfer their o,vn vie,vs on this subject to 
Ultramontanes, but betray the feeling that they are generous in 
doing so. It is never generous, or even just, to ascribe views 
to a lnan ,vhich he religiously condemns. If the Englishman 
'will deariy set before his mind the first postulate of the Ultra- 
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montane, that God has appointed a vicar upon earth, to ""horn 
He bas conunitted all po,,"er, surely he ,vill see that religious 
liberty nlust principally consist in the freedom of that vicar to 
do all ,,
bich he conceives it to be iñ his province to do, and in 
the freedom of those ,vho receive his commands to carry them 
out, exactly according to his intentions. If any king or nation 
lirrlits his fr
edom to act and command, 'the Pope becomes the 
one really bound.' The Englishman may say that, on this 
principle, no guarantee is left for any liberty but that of the 
Pontiff, or of those ,yho represent authority derived from him. 
But that is precisely ,vhat the Ultramontane does not believe. 
.,. 
On tbe contrary, he holds that the highest guarantee for all 
legitimate liberty lies in the cOlnplete freedolll of the Pontiff. 
No liberty can be legitimate that consists in exemption, or 
assulued exemption, from divine authority. And further, the 
authority of the ,ricar of God, being exercised under unf
iling 
guidance, is not liable to comlnit violations of any right. The 
Ultral110ntane is a partisan of religious liberty as ,vannly and as 
conscientiously as the Englishman. But they differ totally as 
to the meaning of the terms. The Englishman does not kno:w 
ho,v the w'ords used at the Pope's coronation penetrate the 
heart of a full believer. But the Liberal Catholic in R.ome does. 
It is the l\Iarchese Francesco N obili Vitelleschi ,,,,ho relninds us 
of theine And, on the other band, Professor l\Iassi, in his Life 
of Pius IX., takes care not to pass them by: '](now that tlwu 
art the father of princes and of kings, and art the governor oj 
tlte world.' 1 It is not likely that many ,,
ould, on paper, still 
interpret this as meaning father of believers and ruler of the 
Church. But it is tilne that men began, even in thinking, to 
attach a serious and definite sense to terms chosen ,vith pro- 
digious deliberation to express ,vhat is claimed, ,vithout offend- 
ing susceptibilities more than is unavoidable. 2 
1 Fl.0nd, vol. i.. p. 16; and ritelleschi. 
2 Father Schrader says: 'The Allocution of December 15th, 1856, contains 
not merely the condemnation of FREEDOM OF WORSHIP, but also the condemna- 
tion of unrestricted FREEDOM OF THOUGHT, FREEDOM OF SPEECH, and FREE- 
VOL. I. 3 
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We thus see begun the movement for the restoration of ideas, 
as preparatory to the restoration of facts. In 1iterature this 
movement commands the t,vo departments, the scholastic and 
the popular. In the one, .Tarquini represents the Jesuits as 
leading the colleges and the schools; in the other, the Oit,iltá 
represents theln as leading the revie,vs, magazines, journals, 
and popular books. But, concurrently with this literary restora- 
tion of ideas, it was necessary that a mightier propaganda by 
measures should proceed. Of these, some were to be procured, 
and some were to be taken. The confessors and nuncios were 
charged with the measures to be procured; those to be taken 
were the direct task of the Curia. Each new measure must have 
the double value of impelling the movement of ideas, and of 
clearing the way for more considerable facts. Ranke has traced . 
the course of the' ecclesiastical restoration,' which ,vas rendered 
necessary by the dan1age inflicted on ROlne by the Reformation, 
,vithout being careful to mark the principles or to track the pro- 
cesses by ,vhich ' restoration' was effected in Bohemia, Austria, 
Spain, Italy, and France. That restoration, however, had been 
real and nlomentous. A second restoration had takeD" place after 
the wreck of the French Revolution, when the Papacy had been 
smitten by its ow'n sons. It "ras the pride of the clergy to cite 
the fact that the rulers of England and Prussia had co-operated 
in that restoration, as proof that the Papal throne was even in 
Protestant eyes the central point of order. Now a third re- 
storation 'was to be effected,-one which would do all that had 
been left undone by the other t,vo. The Pope's throne ,vas not 
only to be reared up again in Rome, but was to be gradually 


DOM OF THE PRESS.' The small capitals are Schrader's. (IJer Papst 'lfnd die 
'1llodernen Ideen, Heft ii., p. 35.) 
Speaking on the twenty-second prlposition of the SyIJabus, Schrader says: 
, 'Ve speak without fear of contradiction when we say that the rightful freedom 
of science-namely, the freedom of seeking the truth and following the truth- 
has no greater friend or protector than the Pope; but that the modern idea of 
freedom of science is utterly condemned by the Holy See, because it claims, 
..... not only freedom for the truth, but also for error, ay, as the above-quoted 
þrief has it, " shamelessly commends errors as progress" I (p. (2). 
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elevated to a spiritual supremacy equal to the highest claimed 
in former Bulls, and to a temporal supremacy as complete as 
when Hildebrand triumphed at Canossa. 
The first of these restorations had been fought out ,vith the 
".eapons of the Inquisition and the war-plots of the Jesuits. 
The second had been fought out with the weapons of the 
Liberal Catholics, borrowed from the Reformation and the 

Iodern State. 'Yhen the Jesuits had pushed, not too far, but 
untimely far, they were for the day diso,vned; not, how.ever, as 
inimical to the Church, but as hateful to the nations, and as, 
therefore, lowering the credit of the Church ,vith the outside 
,vorld. N o,v had come the moment when the Liberal Oatholics, 
having done their ,york, ,vere in turn to be diso,vned; but on 
other grounds. They were to be cast out as children of the 
,yorld, infected with principles subversive of the 'kingdom of 
God,' of t.hat polity in which the priest of God is the king of 
men, and the affairs of an erring race are unerringly guided by 
consecrated hands. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Measures preparatory to the Syllabus.-Changes in Italy since 1846-Progress 
of Adverse Events-Å Commination of LibertieS---Å Second Assembly of 
Bishops without Parliamentary Functions-The Curse on Italy-Origin of 
the phrase 'A Free Church in a Free State '-Projected Universal 
Ionarchy. 


BEING notoriously deficient in theological training, Pius IX. 
'was not unnaturally seized with a desire to reduce the 
rebel nations by raising contested doctrines to the rank of dog- 
mas. When the reactionary movement in politics had attained 
its full momentum, he called an assembly of bishops, ,vhose 
splendour, surrounding his throne, might restore to it some of 
the departed prestige. At the same time, summoning the bishops 
for consultation and for ceremonial purposes, but not at all for 
parliamentary ones, would be a secure step of progress in the 
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absorption of the po,ver of the collective episcopate into the 
Papacy. In the 11lidst of t,vo hundred prelates, as ,ve have 
already seen, he proclaimed the Inuuaculate Conception, in 1854. 
As a display of absolute authority in the highest realm, that of 
dogma, this act did more to advance the proper ideas than an 
imlnensity of ,vriting. 'Ve have already quoted the assertion 
that it crushed Gallicanism. But ideas were only stepping- 
stones to facts. Professor l\lichelis asserts that even during the 
gathering of 1854 an attempt ,vas made in some large asselubly 
of bishops to induce theln to proclaÎ1n Papal infallibility as a 
Catholic doglua. 1 
The prelates, ,vho, on their ".ay to Rome in 1846, had looked 
,,,ith jor on the spectacle of unity, no'w found that spectacle 
slightly blenlÏshed. One heretic temple stood in Turin-a proof 
that after all the extirpations of the ,r aldenses, a root had still 
lurked in the ground. This tenlple had no hnages, and had 
the Bible in Inother-tongue. It bore outside, in ,vords that 
any co,yherd nlight read, if he could read at all, a verse of 
Jeremiah: 'Stand ye in the ,vays and see, and ask for the old 
paths, ,vhere is the good ,vay, and 'walk therein, and ye shall 
find rest for your souls.' And this ,vas not only suffered, but 
done by the House of Savoy I 
As the prelates ,vent south, ,vhispers luight reach some of 
thetu that in Tuscany the police, 110'V and then, discovered 
secret bands of Bible-readers, sonle\vhat as in old times the 
Lollards ,vere unearthed in Enaland. The historical name of 
o 
Guicciardini ,vas ÍInplicated in the offence, and a nunlber of 
vulgar people. Even at ROIne, Luigi Desanctis, parish priest 
of St. l\laria 1tladdalena, had abandoned as fair prospects as 
erudition, character, and favour could w.ell give to an ecclesiastic. 
He bad quietly withstood flattering and influential efforts to 
bring hinl back. First he had sheltered under the British flag; 
but, finding that the flag of Savoy really shed upon Italian soil 
the all but inconceivable right of freedoln to ,yorship God, he 


1 KU1'ze Geschichte des Vaticanisclten CO'Iwi18, p. 9. 
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had taken refuge under it. He ,vas no\v devoting his dear, keen, 
learned pen to teaching Italy the religion of Christ as he found 
it in the K e,v Testan1ent. Even in ,vriting for Italians he found 
it needful to say that it ,vas only by living in Ron1e, and by 
knowing Pope, Cardinals, and Curia, that they cQuld conle to 
a clear understanding of the religion of the city. The great 
cause of this difficulty he found in the three separate circles of 
doctrine in "Thich that religion ,vas wont to be taught, which 
he called (1) the official, (2) the theological, (3) the real. l 
The official doctrine ,vas that for use with heretics, the doc- 
trine presented by Bossuet and 'Viseman; the theo]ogical doc- 
trine was for use with men of culture; the real doctrine was 
for practical use among the people. The eloquent Barnabite, 
Gavazzi, ,,"'as no,v thundering against the Papacy. Nay, even 
the threshold of the Inquisition had been crossed by the force 
of Protestant unity. A priest, avo,ving heresy, ,vho once had 
held good preferment, had been seized after the French took 
the city. At the urgent instance of the Evangelical Alliance, 
General Baraguay d'Hilliers put on such hard pressure that 
even in sacred Rome a renegade priest ,valked out of the palace 
of the Holy Office a ransomed man. 
The confidence that the Virgin ,vould re,vard her ne,v exalta- 
tion by corresponding exaltation of him who had procured it, 
,,"'as often expressed in language picturesque and ardent. But 
scarcely bad the incense of the f:r;esh offering cleared a,vay when 
premonitory symptoms appeared of the storm rising again. 
1\leantÍIne, many Catholics became anxious ,vhen they found the 
Pope's favourite organ treating even such 'writers as Bel1armine, 
Suarez, and St. Thomas Aquinas, as too much inclined to Liberal- 
ism. Liverani, in referring to articles of this kind, says that 
BeHarmine had been 'the author of the Kight of St. Bartho- 
lome,v,' and he thinks that Italian Catholics in the nineteenth 
century might be al1o,ved to be Liberals up to the standard of 
Bel1armine and Suarez. 


J Roma Papale, p. 7. 
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In 1855, Piedmont, sending a force to the Crimea, took her 
place beside France and England. The next year, at the 
Congress of Paris, Cavour lifted up his voice among the repre- 
sentatives of Europe, and protested against foreign occupation 
in Italy. l\lexico abolished the external tribunal of the Church, 
the ecclesiastical court; abolished tithes, offered protection to 
all of either sex ,vho might choose to forsake their convents, 
and declared its resolution not to submit its acts to the supreme 
authority of the Apostolic See. Other nations of South America 
met the aggressive ecclesiastical movement by asserting the 
supremacy of civilla,v, even in matters directly ecclesiastical. 1 
Three years later, the same hand ,vhich upheld the Pope in 
Rome took Lombardy from Austria, and gave it to Piedmont, 
in exchange for Savoy and Nice. Tuscany, Parma, and 1\Iodena 
banished their dukes; the Romagna cast off the Papal yoke; 
and all these, uniting themselves to Piedmont, fonned the 
kingdom of Italy. 
These events were met, on the part of the Vatican, by more 
stringent denunciations of modern liberties. In the Civiltá 
these ,vere inveighed against under the name of the principles 
of 1789. Liverani says (p. 160) that the Civilta, in a Cate- 
chism of Liberty, hardly left a man the use of air and water. 
The article so alluded to gives ,vhat the ,vriter of it calls a 
Litany, ,vhich ought to be repeated with the refrain, Good 
Lord, deliver us. 2 


'Liberty of conscience is a perverse opinion diffused by fraudulent 
endeavours of infidels. 
'It is a corrupt fountain, a folly, a poisonous error. 
'It is an injury to the Church and the State, vaunted with shameless 
ilnpudence as becoming to religion. 
'It is the liberty of error and the dea
h of the soul. 
'It is the abyss, the snloke whereof darkens the sun, and the locusts 
out of which lay waste the earth. 
, The liberty of the press is an evil liberty, never sufficiently execrated 
or abhorred. 


1 Allocution, of Dec. 15th, 1856. Receu.il, p. 382. 
I Civiltá, Serie IV., vol. iv., p. 430. 
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'It is an extravagance of doctrines, and a. portentous monstrosity of 
errors, at which we are horrified." 


To give one specimen in the catechetical form :- 
'What think you of those who dare to invoke and to promote this 
liberty of error 1 
, Ah, painful thought! That is effrontery, an insulting frowardness, a. 
tIling not to be named; it is the commission on set purpose of mortal 
sin, it is the gulping down of poison in hope of an antidote. It is a 
doctrine false, presumptuous, opposed to the watchful solicitude of the 
Holy See, outrageous to that See, and fertile in the worst evils for the 
Christian people.' 
It ",.ould be incorrect to suppose that these principles ex- 
clude all possibility of toleration in fact, though not by right. 
Toleration may be aIlo,ved, but never on principle; never but 
as the means of avoiding a greater evil. If more harm to 
the cause of religion would result, in any given country, from 
intolerance, than from toleration, the latter becomes lawful to 
the prince of the country. Other,vise it cannot be so. Even 
this qualified admission of a mere de facto toleration of heretics 
,vas not left uncontested. Priests .of the Appolonare in Rome 
about this time, publicly maintained the thesis that 'it will 
never be possible to imagine reasons which should induce a 
Catholic prince to grant liberty of ,vorship to heretics.' They 
maintained other theses, to the effect that unlimited freedom 
of worship, and civil rights, granted to heretics, laid the prince 
open to suspicion of heresy, apostasy, or atheism. l This doc- 
trine, cries Liverani, would require the Catholic king of 
Saxony, with two millions of Protestant subjects, and fifty 
thousand Catholics, to exterminate the former by means of 
the latter. It is, he says, putting this alternative-the creed 
or the stake. Yet this debate ",as held in presence of the 
Pope's vicar, Cardinal Patrizi, and was noticed ,vith com- 
mendation by the Civiltá. 
l\lontalembert proposed that the voting in the Romagna on 
the question of annexation to Italy should take place under 


I Lil:erani, p. 163. 
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the eye of French troops. Liverani, a native of the Ron1agna, 
prelate as he was, replied, 'If the French arn1Y left, without 
being replaced by a strong force to guard the Jives of the 
clergy, at the end of a ,yeek all the priests and friars would 
be exterlninated, so ,vild and savage is the public indignation 
against the governlnent of these last years' (p. 46). 
On the 26th of 1\1arch, 1860, in the fanlous and terrible 
Letters Apostolic C'll')J
 Cat7wlica, all the actors and abettors 
of the territorial changes were placed under the greater ex- 
communication. The Popel expressly decreed that no hand 
but his o,vn, or that of his successors, should have the po\ver 
of releasing anyone of the countless offenders from the ban, 
except in the article of death. He proceeds on what seems the 
fair principle that the dominion of the Pontiff, though in its 
o,vn nature telnporal, takes on a spiritual character because of 
its spiritual design, as giving to the Head of the ,vhole Church 
a position independent of anyone nation. Therefore, robbing 
him of it becolnes a spiritual offence. If he is the representa- 
tive of God upon earth, it is hard to see ho,v rebellion against 
bim can fail of being a spiritual offence. If he is not the 
representative of God upon earth, he has altogether miscon- 
ceived his o,vn position, and, like any other ruler, may be 
judged by his merits, not by his pretensions. 
Before the publication of the Pope's Speeches we were 
exposed to manifold interpretations of tbe spiritual import of 
this anathema. It ,vas even possible that we might find letters 
in the Times assuring us tbat the Church never curses. But 
on the 23rd of June, 1871, Pius IX. uttered language which 
put his vie,v of the spiritual import of his o,vn action beyond 
cavil. He had th
 ,vords after,vards reprinted, with the ex- 
planation that the allusion to Peter referred to the death of 
,.t\nanias' and Sapphira. 'True,' said the Pontiff; 'I cannot, 
like St. Peter, hurl certain thunders which turn bodies to 
ashes; nevertheless, I can hurl thunders which turn souls to 


1 Ilecellil, p. 400. 
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ashes. And I have done it by excomulunicating all those "Tho 
perpetrated the sacrilegious spoliation, or had a hand in it.' 1 
But if to the spiritual eye of Pio N ono his curse had stre,vn 
Italy 'with the ashes of millions of blasted souls, his Bulls ,vere, 
in a temporal point of vie, v, as powerless as his dogmas. In 
the autumn of 1860, the Pontiff saw Umbria and the J\Iarches 
wrested from him by the new kingdom, to which also the 
whole of the Neapolitan territory was added by GaribalJi. 
After this, Europe gre\v impatient of the French occupation 
of Italy, and that last stay of his temporal power became 
painfully insecure. 
The Parliament in Turin proclaimed that Rome was the 
capital of Italy; and now 1ve have to note the birth of one 
of those phrases ,vhich, becoming watch\vords, grow into ap- 
preciable forces in history. Cavour, in a speech, alluding to 
l\1ontalembert, said great authorities had sho\vn that liberty 
might turn to the profit even of the Church. l\IontaleInbert 
addressed to him a reply, in October 1860, in ,vhich he made 
use of the words, 'A free Church in a free State.' Five 
months later, when the Turin Parliament set up the claÎ1n to 
ROIne, Cavour used the same phrase. l\IontaleInbert, with 
literary jealousy, publicly claimed it: ' You have done. me 
the unexpected honour of using the formula I employed in 
writing to you a few months ago.' And, doubly to secure his 
patent right, as late as August 1863, in a Catholic Congress 
at 1\1 alil1es, he declared that it ,vas by the example of Belgium 
that he had been taught a formula that had now become famous, 
'which has been stolen from us by a great offender.' He 
printed his address under the title, , A Free Church in a Free 
State.' 2 
The French father of the phrase lived to write what sho,ved 
that he had employed it ,vithout having defined its terms in 


1 IJiscorsi, vol. i., p. 158. 
2 See the whole narrative in Unitá Cattolica, March 17th, 1870. Also ilie. 
Oliphant's Life of Montalembert. 
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his o\vn mind. Had its Italian foster-father, who repeated it 
in death, lived to govern 'with it, he would have learned, in the 
school of action, to select some one of the many interpretations 
which it invites, or else to discard it as a formula, applicable, 
indeed, to a Church proper, and a State proper, but incapable 
of application to a mixed institution like Romanism, which, 
however much of a Church, is still more of a State. 
The loss of Rome, to which political symptolns no,v pointed 
as impending, ,vas a calamity to be 'warded off by all the 
weapons of the Papacy, sacred and profane. A great assembly 
of, prelates ,vas projected, to surpass in splendour even that of 
1854. It 'was to be equally ,veIl guarded against any parlia- 
mentary character. In June 1862 three hundred bishops from 
all parts of the world ,vere actually collected around their chief. 
The prelates, in coming up to the city of their solemnities, had 
changes to be'wail. Could this be the Italy w.hich in 1846 
offered such a spectacle of Catholic power, such a scene of 
Catholic unity? The frontiers of the Papal territories had 
fallen in. No faithful Bourbon in Naples no,v! The Bible 
Society dared to put up its name close by the palace of 
him whom the voice which some of the bishops called the 
voice of God among men had described, not in a passing 
speech, but in a con sisto rial allocution, as 'that king who, 
intent upon promoting the true and solid happiness of his 
people, shines with such religion and piety, that he might be 
taken as an example by his subjects.' There ,yere no Pro- 
testants no, v in Tuscan prisons; they had emerged into odious 
little conventicles! Piedmont had relentlessly protected reli- 
gious liberty, in the heretical sense-that sense which violates 
Catholic unity by allo\ving men to worship God otherwise than 
under the direction of the Pope. "\Vhat ,vas lllost inscrutable 
of all, Providence had seemed to favour Piedmont. The Baa 
b 
which they saw in 1854, waving with the cross of Savoy in 
Italian sunlight over a temple of heretics, now waved over the 
tomb of Ambrose and of Hildebrand; ay, over the holy cit, 
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of Loretto. No Hapsburg no'v in Florence. And that faithful 
Francis Joseph, ,vhose pious intentions to do away ,yith re- 
strictions long imposed by his house on the liberty of the 
Church, ,yere announced by tbe Pope ,vith mucb feeling, in 
the same consistory ,vhere he put a wreath round the brow of 
Ferdinand of Naples; Francis Joseph, ,vhom the CÚ:iltá had 
set forth as the example of a monarch revising his code, not by 
the counsel of jurists or statesmen, but by that of priests; even 
he could no more guard Catholic unity around the Cathedral of 

Iilan. Shops under its sbadow were vending heretical books, 
not to speak of Bibles.! Thousands of the Italian clergy had 
declared for a surrender of the temporal power and a reform 
of the Church. 
The ceremonies during this assembly displayed a gorgeous 
P 0111 p, which even Rome, accustomed since the days of the 
E1nperors to government by spectacle, was fain to recognise 
as an effort, and a success in its kind, ,yorthy of the historical 
stake in dispute. The ostens.ible object ,vas the canonisation 
of certain Japanese martyrs; but the real anxiety of the 
moment was so absorbing that the new constellation in the 
heavens seemed to rise only to rule and decide questions 
pending as to boundary lines on the earth. 
In these turbulent and pitiless times, said the Pope, when 
the Church is pierced ,vith so many ,vounds; when her rights, 
liberties, and doctrines are so miserably violated, especially in 
Italy, ',ve urgently desire to have ne-\v patrons in the presence 
of God,' by whose prevailing prayers the Church, buffeted 
with such a horrible tempest, as ,yell as civil society, 1nay obtain 


I The allocution referred to, QuilJ'lls Q1lantisqllfJ of April 20th, 1849, was de. 
livered only ten days before Ferdinand invaded the Roman 
tates to restore 
Pius IX. (Receuil, p. 228). Perhaps not many in England are aware that 
under Ferdinand it was a punishable offence to read Dante. A professor 
himself a priest, in speaking to me of this fact, added that students were often 
registered with the police as hatters, painters, or anything to conceal the fact 
that they were students, that line of life not being viewed with favour by the 
police. 
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the nIuch-longed-for repose. 1 The aid of the ne\v patrons was 
th
t to ,vhich faith and hope pathetically turned, in the con- 
cluding prayer put up on "\Yhit-Sunday by the Pontiff: I Rpgard 
Thy Church, no,v afflicted vdth such calamities: take not a,vay 
Thy mercy from us; but for the sake of these Thy saints, and 
through their merits, cause Thy Church,' etc., etc. 2 
Besides the influence to be exerted by the exalted Japanese 
on behalf of the temporal sovereignty, valuable results might 
attend a solemn declaration from the episcopate of the 'whole 
.world. This ,vould at all events silence priests ,vho had dared 
to think amiss, and ,vould affect not only the calculations of 
statesmen, but also the complexion of public opinion. The faith 
of Romanists in a display is, to all who have been tr
ined not 
to take an impression for a reason, absolutely incomprehensible. 
Lalnartine, in relating the perplexities of J\Iirabeau w"hen the 
gusts of the Revolution had begun to appal even him, exactly 
pictures what is the outcome of their sensuous training. ' He 
would saye the monarchy by a royal proclamation and a cere- 
mony to make the king popular.' 
A declaration "'"as made by the assembled bishops ,vith all 
possible gravity and force. Its purport ,vas suggested ,vith not 
less gravity and force by the Pope hinIself in bis allocution 
"JIaæima Quideln, addressed to the congregated hierarchy on the 
9th of June. The language chosen by Pope and prelates ,vas 
the strongest to be found. They 'were not content ,vith pledging 
themselves to the temporal dOlninion as a good, useful, helpful, 
or urgently desirable thing. Staking the future for the present, 
as ,veIl as the spiritual for the temporal, they declared that it 
,vas 'necessary' in order to the exercise of the full pontifical 
authority over the whole Church. If this is so, there has been 
no proper exercise of authority over the whole Church since 


t Schrader, Pi'llS IX., ala Papst 'lmd ala König, p. 21. Iccirco summopere 
optamus novos apud Deum habere patronos, qui in tanto rerum discrimine 
validissimis suis precibus impetrel1t ut, tam horribili discussa malorum procella 
optatissimam Catholica Ecclesia et Civilis Societas assequatur pacem. 
I Papst und Kònig, p. 23. 
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1870, nor can there be any till the Pope again finds some few' 
hundred thousand of Italians calling hin1 king. If it is not 
80, the collective hierarchy, and the Pope ,vith theIn, erred in 
setting forth a doctrine, touching the Head of "the Church, for 
the guidance of all mankind. The Pope himself not only said 
that the tell1poral po,ver ,vas necessary, but that it had been 
given by a matchiess counsel of Providence. The reason he 
gives for its necessity is the stock one, that the Pope may not be 
a dependent of any prince, as if he had not been the helpless 
dependent of Napoleon III. The bishops, forgetting both this 
dependence and the sanguinary 11leasures by ,vhich the temporal 
power ,vas upheld, actually used such ,yords as ' noble, tranquil, 
and genial liberty .' 1 
Besides their testimony to the necessity of the teInporal po,ver, 
the bishops put on record ,vords ,veIl adapted to prepare the 
,yay for the dogma of Papal infallibility-\yords often after- 
"rards recalled to tho5e of them ,vho opposed that dogma in 
1870. 'Thou art to us the teacher of sound doctrine, thou 
the centre of unity, thou the quenchless light of the nations, set 
up by divine ,visdom. Thou art the rock, and the foundation 
of the Church herself, against which the gates of hell shall not 
prevail. "\Yhen thou speakest, we hear Peter; when thou dost 
decree, ,ve yield obedience to Christ.' 2 
But the new saints of 1862 did not turn the tide any more 
than the 'Iullnaculate' of 1854 had done. Italy held 
together, though Cavour ,vas gone. The effort of the bvo 
Catholic elnperors to secure 
Iexico for the Church, by placing 
a nlonarch of approved principles on the throne, ended in a 


1 Cil:iltá Cattolica, Serie V., vol. ü., p. 721. Their words are: 'In nobili, 
tranquilla, et alma libertate catholicam fidem tueri,' etc. 
Monsignor Kardi proudly referred :Thfamiani, in the summer of 1869, to the 
folio volumes in which 835 bishops had inscribed their adhesIOn to the necessity 
uf the temporal power. (Stimmen, .J.Yelie Folge, V., p. 153.) 
2 Cidltá, Serie V., vol. ii, pp. 719, 723. 'Tu populis lumen inrleficienR. . . . 
Tu Petra es, et ipsius ecc1esiæ fundamentum . . . . Te loquente, Petrum andirons, 
Te decernente, Christo obtemperamus.' The text even of the Vulgate is 
changed in the words, Tu Petra es. 
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tragic :f:'lilure. The grief felt everywhere at the fate of 1\Iaxi- 
milian of Hapsburg ,vas intensified for Pius IX., because, as ii 
is expressed by Professor l\iassi, the promises made to the Pope 
by Maximilian, when he came to Rome before taking the reins 
of empire, ',vere to remain void.' 1 Finally, in Its64, the Con- 
yention of September brought home to the Pope the fact that, 
unless the Virgin should work a miracle for hiln, he was to 
be abandoned by the foreign auxiliaries whose presence he 
hated, but the terror of whom was the only shade in ,vhich he 
could rest. Perhaps he remembered ho,v soon after the foreign 
Emperor had held the Pope's bridle, the Italian LaInbert called 
him '}Iy Lord,' as he would have done to any other baron, 
and drove him to hard straits. 
It ,vas in this position of affairs that the seers of the Vatican 
beheld all human institutions as if reduced by a cataclysm to a 
dark and roaring chaos. And on their principles cbaos it ,vas. 
Not only had kings and la,vgivers withdrawn themselves from 
under the authority of the supreme tribunal, not only had 
civil courts been withdrawn from under the authority of the 
external tribunal, but almost all governments had ceased to 
enforce by law the attendance of their subjects on the in- 
ternal tribunal of the Church which they thus degraded to 
the level of a voluntary confe5sional. In each of the three 
circles of all-embracing authority, therefore, order was now 
disrupted, and chaos had broken in. The seer could see 
but one remedy. Society must be RECONSTRUCTED, and that 
upon the basis of one world-wide monarchy. This monarchy 
must rest on divine authority, and consequently must have 
po,ver to define the limits, to balance the claims, and to con- 
trol the exercise of all po,ver civil and ecclesiastical. The 
susceptible Pius IX. was by these seers represented, to himself 
and to his admirers, as specially raised up to carry out the 
mission of such a reconstruction. Not to speak of the many 
utterances of these views in his accredited organs of the press, 
I Life of PiUB IX. Frond, vol. i, p. 102. 
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the preface to the first volulne of his own speeches says:- 
'The w'ork of the great Pontiff is to settle anew and recon- 
stitute the close union between civil and religious society. He 
,vill replace the social constitution on its divine bases, over- 
turned by the revolution. . . . . He will redress social revo- 
lution by social reconstruction.' 1 
It is but slo\vly that minds accustomed to judge by ordinary 
standards learn to attach a precise meaning to such expressions 
as the above, in the language of the Vatican. Even after 
having learned how definite is the meaning, ,ve do not soon 
begin to associate ideas of deliberate plan and serious expecta- 
tion with ,vhat ,vould seem to be only dreams of the cloister. 
"\Ye therefore give a fe\v clear sentences from it Genio 
Oattolico, a publication praised by the authoritative Unitá 
Cattolica. 2 It describes the tr
e ideal of the Papacy as being 
'an immense variety of languages, traditions, legislations, 
letters, commerce, institutions, and alliances, under the Inoral 
and pacific empire of a single Father, who, with the sceptre of 
the word, upholds the equilibrium of the ,vorld. The Papacy is 
not, as German jurists call it, a State "yithin the State, but is a 
cosmopolitan authority, the moderator of all States, the supreme 
and universal standard of law and justice. It is a ,yorld-váde 
monarchy, from ,vhich all other monarchies that would call 
themselves Christian derive life, order, and equilibrium.' 
Coupling this distinct conception of the appointed place of 
the Papacy in the human comillon\veaIth \vith the equally distinct 
conviction that modern society is in ruins, the writer proceeds : 
, 'Yhat is the remedy? The recognition of a common father, 
who shall teach subjects to obey as sons, and sovereigns to 
rule as fathers ; a supTeme judge, to declare and give sanctions to 
the rights of the one and the other. 'Ylthout this, how can the 
want of balance in the conflicting forces be redressed?' 


1 Di-scorBi, vol. i, p. 23. 
2 n Genio Cattolico Periodico Religioso-Scientifico, Litterario, Politico ill 
Rbggio Nell' Emilia, 1873. 
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The ambiguity which might be found here by the uninitiated 
is not designed by the writer. To him such terms as 'teach' 
and'sceptre of the word' do not convey the idea of employing 
only lnoral force. Indeed, the expression 'the po,ver of the 
",.ord' of any supreme judge ,vould not convey that idea. On 
the contrary, our author quotes the proposal of Catnpanella, that 
a senate should sit in Ronle, consisting of representatives of 
all Catholic princes, \vith the Pope as head. This senate should 
decide all international questions of State, should compose differ... 
ences between Catholic princes, and should determine upon 
',val' against infidels and heretics.' All would be compelled 
to take arms against anyone "rho should resist its decisions. 
'In such a senate consists the unity and safety of Christianity, 
and the glory of the Papacy, as ,veIl as the security of all the 
princes, \vho ,vould not be disturbed by Catholics ,vhile making 
'val' on infidels, and thus Christian enterprises would have a 
happy issue; but other,vise the princes run manifest risk of 
losing ,vhat they now possess.' 
'Vith views thus radical and all-comprehending did the Court 
of Pius IX. proceed to build up, after a very ancient ideal, an 
empire over all peoples, nations, and languages, the test of which 
should be acceptance of the religious symbol set up by the 
autocrat. In the projected reconstruction the ultimate end, the 
restoration of facts, ,vould ahvays include these cardinal points. 
Every 111 an and every WOlllan in Christendom, and, by a due ex- 
tension of 'the kingdom of God,' every man and every woman 
living, lnnst be bound by law to appear, at the least annually, 
in the internal tribunal of the Church, the confessional. In order 
to this, every civil magistrate Blust be set in obvious and in 
practical subordination to the ecclesiastical magist.rate or bishop, 
by the subjection of the civil court to the external tribunal of 
the Church, the ecclesiastical court. In order to this, every 
king or la,vgiver must be set also in obvious and in prac- 
tical subordination to the supreme tribunal of the Church, the 
Pope, by a restored state of international law, giving to the 
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Pontiff, or, to speak accurately, recognising in the Pontiff what 
God had given to him, full power to deliver sentence as suprelne 
judge upon the rights of all kings, and upon the merits of every 
law. 
We, for the sake of clearness, say three tribunals, though 
technically they are only t,vo, the Pope being in both supreme. 
Whether the subject enters by the foro eæterno or by the foro 
interno, by the ecclesiastical court or by the confessional, both 
in the ultimate instance conduct him to the one bar, that of 
the Judge of judges. The supreme tribunal is he, in all causes 
not purely material, in all causes wherein to enters any moral or 
religious consideration. Protestants would seem generally to 
ill1agine that the ecclesiastical court is a higher tribunal than 
the confessional. Not so. "'nen a conflict arises between the 
sentence of the external tribunal and that of the internal, the 
suitor at the bar of God's kingdom is bound by the judgment 
of the internal tribunal I 1 
In Carleton's Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, where 
the only symbol of any tribunal is a rickety chair, standing on 
an earthen floor full of holes, the priest of God has no sooner 
put on robe and stole than I the tribunal ' is as truly constituü3d 
as when in the palace of Charles V. sat Domenico Soto with the 
imperial penitent kneeling before him, and said, 'So far you 


1 This is briefly and well put in the Acta Sanctæ Sedis (V., .146), where an article 
of the Times on the bull of convocation of the Vatican Council is belaboured 
through twelve pages of double-column Latin. That journal had the audacity 
to set up conscience against Pope, and to name Luther. "'nat do you under- 
stand by conscience? for it is solemnly held by Catholics that we may not and 
cannot act contrary to conscience. Indeed, we confess that. in point of fact, 
we may be bound to act even against the sentence pronounced by an ecclesi- 
astical authority, seeing that -the external tribunal, as we say, does not always 
concur with the internal tribunal, and whenever the internal tribunal is in 
cpposition to the external tribunal, we are bound to follow the internal. On 
this point consult our Catholic authors when they treat of moral theology. 
Immo fatemur, posse in re facti contingere, ut agere teneamur contra ipsam 
latam auctoritatis ecclesiasticæ sententiam; quandoquidem forum externum, ut 
loqni solemus, non semper cohæret cum foro interno: et quoties forum internnm 
in oppositione sit cum foro externo, primum sequi tenemur. De qua re con- 
sulendi sunt auctores nostri Catholici de morali theologia agentes.' 
VOL. I. 4 
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have confessed the sins of Charles, now confess those of the 
Emperor.' In that tribunal has the peasant bride to learn, and 
has the Queen to learn, that not the husband is the head of the 
woman, but the priest of God. In that tribunal has the shoeless 
Connaught child and has the imperial prince to learn that not 
the parents are the head of the children, but the priest of God. 
In that tribunal has the debtor and has the creditor, the exe- 
cutor and the legatee to learn that not the law of the civil bench 
obliges, but the law pronounced by the priest of God. In that 
tribunal have all these to learn that not even the law which falls 
from the ecclesiastical judge in the external tribunal is to be 
taken, but that which in the internal tribunal, in holy secrecy, 
between the conscience alone and the judge alone, falls with full 
force of binding and of loosing from the lips of the priest of God. 
So, proceeding outward but, in this step, not upward, in the 
other, the external tribunal, has every citizen to learn, and every 
public servant, that not the magistrate is the head of the to,vn, 
and not the chief magistrate is the head of the city, but that the 
bishop is head of both one and the other, for he is the head 
of the priests of God. Finally, proceeding upward-and here 
it may be either in the holy secrecy of the inward or in the 
qualified and potential publicity of the outward tribunal-at the 
supreme bar have the princes, the governors and captains, the 
judges, the treasurers, the counsellors, the sheriffs, and all the 
rulers of the provinces, to learn that not the president, not the 
grand duke, not the king, not the emperor, is the head of the 
nation, but the thrice-crowned King of kings, the Great High 
Priest of God. 
This kingdom, it is held, with some stretching of the facts, 
did in the Ages of Faith prevail, and it is to be restored. 
The restoration of facts, could not be effected without a 
foregoing restoration of the idea of Hildebrand. Constantine 
had founded a State Church. Leo III., with Charlemagne, had 
founded ,,
hat Mr. Bryce accurately describes as a Catholic 
State, with the Pope as spiritual and the Emperor as temporal 
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bead. Cardinal l\Ianning points out that in this l\lr. Bryce 
Inakes the Holy Roman Elnpire a two-headed monster. 1 Never- 
theless l\Ir. Bryce gives the true human history: though doubt- 
less Cardinftl 
Ianning, follo\ving Boniface VIII., gives the 
correct Papal doctrine. According to that doctrine, the dualism 
of a double-beaded State amounted to a sort of J\Ianicheism. 
History, ,vhich is guilty of tainting many ,vith one heresy or 
another, must bear the fault of 1\1r. Bryce's 1\Ianicheism. But 
Hildebrand ,vould abolish all dualism. The ,vbole world must 
11ave one head. No matter what the nUlnber of kings to ,vhom 
he may be lord paramount, they must hold the sword under 
his sword, the sceptre u
der his crosier. Constantine's idea 
of a State Church had its merit of unity, but it was unity by 
perversion of rights. The true iàea was that of a Church State, 
embracing the 'whole world, and placing all mankind as one 
fold under one shepherd. This true idea was to be restored. 
We shall, in its place, be taught how ,ve err in calling power 
over temporal affairs temporal po,yer. l\Iore accurately does 
Cardinal l\Ianning speak of 'the suprelne judicial power of the 
Cburch in teluporal things.' 2 He speaks of t.he time wben 'the 
civil society of man became subject to the spiritual direction of 
tbe Church,' speaks of the State as having become' subject to 
the divine la\v, of ,,
bich the Roman Pontiff was the supreme 
expositor and executive.' 3 He speaks of ' the indirect spiritual 
po,ver of the Churcb over the temporal State," thus showing 
the error of the notion that spiritual po\ver means only power 
over spiritual affairs. He speaks of 'the Christian juris- 
prudence in which the Ronlan Pontiff was recognised as the 
Supreme Judge of Princes and People, with a twofold coercion, 
spiritual by his own authority, and temporal by tbe secular 
arm.' 6 
The turn of phraseology in the last sentence is probably not 
undesigned. Had it been employed by a Protestant, Ultramon- 
tanes, if writing in Italy, '\vonld have cried out, Ignorance and 
1 Vatican Decree8, p. 67. 2 Ibid., p. 82. · Ibid., 83. 4 Ibid. Ii Ibid., 84:. 
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inaccuracy! Does the Cardinal mean that the authority whereby 
the Pope through the secular arm applies temporal coercion is 
not his own authority? No, assuredly. Yet he leaves us in a 
position to slip into some such idea. In such coercion as that 
of which he speaks it is not that the secular power acts of its 
own authority, but that it acts with its own arm, but with the 
Pope's authority. The interesting doctrine of the Brahman as 
sprung from the Creator's head, and the I{ing-caste as sprung 
from His arm, reappears in the Papal system, in '\vhich the 
priest anointed on the head and the prince anointed on the arm 
symbolize respectively the authority that gives la,v and the 
force that carries it out. But Cardinal l\Ianning's definition of 
Ckristian jurisprudence as that wherein the Pope is recognised 
as Supreme Judge of Prince and People is not only strict 
but 'it also explains a whole set of tern1s,-Christian govern- 
ment, Christian law, Christian order, Ch'ì'istian civilisation, and 
so forth. 


'In the POl'\tiff meet, as in an apex,' says the Civiltá, incidentally, in 
arguing that the Pope cannot be the subject of the king, ' both the powers 
(temporal and spiritual), and that because he is the Vicar of Christ, who 
is not only the eternal Priest, but is also I(ing of kings and Lord of 
lords. . . . This manifestly springs out of the idea of a sole supreme head 
in ordering the social life of men. Not otherwise can be rightly under- 
stood the order of the world, the wisdom of the divine plan, or the 
concord and unity of movement in human life. If then the Pontiff, in 
consequence of his high dignity, is at the sumn1Ït 'Ûf both the powers, how 
can he, without a contradiction of ideas, be conceived of as a subject of 
one Qf them 1 (VIII., .i., 664) . . . What is the reason of the immunity 
which in a State is enjoyed by the ministers of a foreign Court? It is 
silnply that they publicly represent an independent sovereign or people. 
This being so, what .must be said of him who is not merely in some sense 
or other the representative, but is in strict propriety of language the 
Vicar of Christ, a sovereign, not only independent of every terrestrial 
sovereignty, but having over each and all of them a veritable dominion 1 
. . . Certainly, if we do not mean to say that the prince, though he may 
be a Catholic, does not belong to the fold of Christ, we must admit that 
in the words, "Feed my sheep," spoken to Peter, is included authority 
even over hÏ1n, in all his deeds whe?'ein he acts mO'i"ally, which assuredly 
are those wherein he exercises his political power. With regard to these, 
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moreover, the Pope has pow(r to bind and to loose, in other words, to 
command and prohibit' (p. 660). 
, The Pontiff is by God set in an absolute manner at the summit of all 
sovereignty as such. 'Yhatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven. These words admit of no exceptions whatever, and express a 
jurisdiction universal and absolute. It comprehends everything, quod.. 

'ltmque' (p. 658). 
It ,vas obvious that to effect in Europe such a restoration 
as these claims implied, a lengthened preparation of ideas must 
go before the restoration offacts; and that restoration of ideas 
it ,vas which ,ve now see undertaken. 
In the process of restoration, the first step was to settle for 
ever the relative standing of Church and State, or, in esoteric 
language, of tbe Christian society and civil society. In deter- 
mInIng their respective positions, all depended on a clear con- 
ception of the principle that tbe Church constitutes a perfect 
society. The full scope of tbis formula we shall not here attempt 
to unfold, but the reader will do ,veIl to keep its terms in view. 
The fact tbat tbe ends of this perfect society are eternal, and 
that those of civil society are temporal, is in itself sufficient 
proof of the higher rank of the former. As tbe priest is the 
head of the perfect society, franIed for eternal ends, and guided 
by laws immediately inspired from beaven, ,vhile the prince i
 
only head of the civil society, framed for temporal ends, and 
guided by laws evolved by human counsel, the priest is mani- 
festly above the prince. l And as the Church of Rome is the 
mother and mistress of all Churches, and the Roman Pontiff is 
I Phillips proves-I. That the State cannot be above the Church: 2. They cannot 
be equal-that' a glance at the distinction between spiritual and temporal power 
shows the impossibility of equality. The Church is the kingdom of Christ, 
founded immediately by God, all-comprehending, resting upon unalterable laws, 
and having for its end eternal salvation; but States are separate and single 
human kingdoms, existing for the end of earthly welfare. How can the king- 
dom founded by man be co-ordinate [he means equal] with the divine one; that 
which is limited by time and space with the all-comprehending one; Jaws daily 
chsmging with the eternal ones; the end of earthly welfare with that of bless- 
edness in glory with Christ ? Yes, m.en if in opposition to the truth it were 
assumed that every human authority had its power immediately from God, 
even then the spiritual power should rank high above the temporal, on account 
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the source of all priestly authority, in him meet all the po,vers 
belonging to the representative of God upon earth, all powers 
necessary to control the la ,vs, the literature, and institutions of 
any civil society, whether it be a nation, an association, or a 
family. 
Monsignor Liverani says (p. 158), 'The perfect society, 
according to the Civiltá Cattolica, extends from Aquapendente 
to Terracina (i.e., over the States of the Church); the imperfect 
extends over Europe, Asia, Africa, and AInerica, ,vhich fornl the 
exception.' This may not be very unfair in a practical sense. 
:,3ut the Jesuit doctrine is, in theory, nlore guarded. The State 
also is acknowledged to be a perfect society in its order; but as 
the order is inferior, it cannot be supreme, or equal, but must 
be subordinate. IIaving now glanced at some preparatory steps, 
we are ready to consider the ,1JIagna Cltarta of Reconstruction. 


CHAPTER V. 


The Syllabus of Errors, December 8th, 1864-Character of the Propositions 
condemned-Disabilities of the State-Powers of the Church. 


TO ordinary readers the Syllabus would rather appear to be a 
destructive instrument than a constructive one. Its autho- 
rised expounders, however, ,vith remarkable unanhnity, treat it 


of its catholicity, on account of its eternal laws, and especially on account of its 
end.'-Pltillip8, ü., 617. 
I Since Jesus of Nazareth, . . . the anointing of princes is changed from the 
head. to the ar1n; but the sacramental anointing is still maintained upon the 
head of the bishop, because he, in his episcopal office, represents the person 
of the Head. There is, however, a distinction between the anointing of the 
bishop and of the prince. because the head of the bishop is anointed with the 
ointment, but the arm of the prince is rubbed with oil, that it may be shown 
what a difference exists between the authority of the bishop and the powel. of 
the prince.'-Ph,illip8, ü., 621,-quoting Bennetti's Prív. S. Petri T'indiciæ. 
'N ow, here are two things to be noted. First, that the emperor holds an office 
of human creation,-the Pontiff an office of divine creation. Secondly, that the 
office of divine creation is for a higher end than the office which is of human 
origin.'-CanlinallJIa1Lning, , Vatican JJecree8,' p. 68. 
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as the foundation for the enduring fabric of reconstructed society. 
Its form accounts for the first impression on the part of the 
outside \vorld. It is a series of condelnned propositions, drawn 
from official and authoritative utterances of Pius IX.-a syllabus 
or collection of errors, condemned in judgments pronounced by 
him as supreme judge of Christendom. These, taken collec- 
tively, form a politico-ecclesiastical system. The propositions 
expressed in the Syllabus, ho,vever, are not those which the 
Pontiff affirms, but those which he reprobates. This form is 
natural to the habit of appealing more to antipathies than to 
attachments. But it obscures the meaning if it does not hide it 
from untrained readers. Such find, for instance, proposition 
42, 'In case of a conflict between the two po\vers (civil and 
ecclesiastical), the civil law prevails,' and think it mild, for- 
getting that it is the proposition anathematised, and that the 
one approved is the counter-proposition, namely, , In case of a 
conflict between the laws of the two powers, the civil law does 
not prevail.' Even this is not all that is meant, but, 'the 
ecclesiasticalla w does prevail.' 
The eighty propositions range over most subjects. As an 
stand under the head of condemned errors, each proposition is, 
logically, to be read with the prefix, , We reprove and condemn 
the following proposition.' Some of these sentences express 
the beliefs of infidels, and some those of all Christians but 
Romanists; some the crudest notions of socialists, and some 
the fundamental principles of free States, or the maxims of all 
thriving communities; some the crotchets of obscure theorists in 
philosophy and ethics, and some the postulates of all free science. 
These heterogeneous beliefs and disbeliefs are strung together 
and delivered over, before the universe, to eternal anathema. 
Passing from abstract to concrete, embodiments of evil are 
condemned, whether the body is a Church, a Bible Society, a 
Freemasons' lodge, a pack of communists, or even such clan- 
destine gangs as were kno'wn in Christendom only to the 
t
rritory of the Pope and his favourite Italian princes. 
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Perhaps the eventual importance of this manifesto was, at the 
time, exaggerated at the Vatican, and is exaggerated even yet. 
The Pope still calls it ' the only anchor of salvation,' -of course 
meaning for society, not for the soul. In the introduction to 
his Speeches it is called, ,vith much expansion, 'The ]Iagna 
Gharta of Social Reconstruction.' Even in November 1876 
the voice of the Vatican in the Oiviltá Oattolica calls it 'The 
Code of Christian Civilisation.'l 'In this century,' says the 
Genio Cattolico, already quoted, 'rises up the sublime and 
gigantic figure of Pius IX., another Hildebrand. He is charged 
by divine Providence ,vith the erection in our day of a new 
edifice upon the débris of the religious and political revolution, 
as in former times Gregory VII. was commissioned to recon- 
struct a similar edifice upon the scattered remains of tyranny. 
Gregory had his Dicta; Pius IX. has his Syllabus.' 
If there is exaggeration here, it lies in the calculation of 
effects, not in the estimate of intentions. The Syllabus ,vas no 
less than a deliberate and resolute attempt to change the face of 
the nations by setting up a single central authority, on which 
all other authority should depend. The two acknowledged 
models of Pius IX. are, first, Hildebrand, the model of polity, 
as the assailant of Constantine's ideal of a State Church, and 
the founder of the counter ideal of the whole world as one 
t Church State; and, secondly, Ghislieri, or Pius V., the model 
of personal action, as the inquisitor Pope saint. 
The Oiviltá Oattolica bas never ceased to glorify the Syllabus. 
A periodical, expressly devoted to eÀ"})ounding and commend- 
ing it to the Germans, and making it the basis of a new social 
condition in that country, was commenced at a Jesuit monas- 
tery near Bonn, nnder the title of Stimrnen aus JIaria Laach. 
Catholic journals spoke of the universal scope and pregnant 
consequences of the Syllabus in tenns at which men of the ,yorld 
were more inclined to smile than to take warning. The vie,vs 
taken of the document by learned Catholics not of the Ultra- 


1 P. 456. 
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montane school are briefly put by l\Iichelis: 'Constitutional 
freedom, equality before the la\v, liberty of the press, all the 
foundations of modern civilisation, were all at once pronounced 
to be hostile to the Catholic faith.'l Hints were not wantinO" 
ð 
that it might introduce a conflict ,vhich would rage through 
centuries, and perhaps leave nothing standing but the Church. 
Still, for the time, politicians were rather annoyed than alarmed, 
and perhaps no Protestant statesman thought tbe matter serious 
enough to feel even annoyance. 
Protestant statesmen were still somewhat in the state of mind 
expressed by Ranke: 'What is there that can now make the 
history of the Papacy interesting and important to us? Not 
its peculiar relation to us, which can no longer affect us in any 
material point; nor the anxiety or dread wbich it can inspire. 
The times in which ,ve had anything to fear are over; we are 
conscious of our perfect security. The Papacy can inspire us 
with no other interest than what arises from its historical 
development and its former influence.' This prognostic, the 
shortsightedness of which the Germans have been painfully 
taught, obviously sprang out of a confusion of ideas, expressed 
immediately afterwards, where Hanke identifies changing pro- 
fessions and claims diplomatically presented "ith fixed maxims, 
with objects and claims founded on cherished dogma, and felt 
to be inalienable. As to the Papacy, Ranke says, 'Complete 
metamorphoses have taken place in its maxims, objects, and 
claims.' 2 
In contrast with the indifference founded on this supposed 
change ,vas the view of the Civiltá in surveying the events of 
1864. The year had been, according to it, one marked by 
that silent preparation of ideas which brings around great 


I Kllrze Geschichte, p. 10. It will be seen that here, as in the Oi'li"Ïltá, the 
meaning of civilisation is concrete, the civil system. 
2 HistO'l'yof Popes, Engl. tran., 2nd ed., p. 19. The learned author, forty 
years after he wrote the above, in publishing his sixth edition, referring to the,e 
words, says that they expressed the view of the epoch, 'but I cannot conceal 
from myself that a new epoch of the Papacy has commenced.' 
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events. To the unobserving this preparation was unseen; but 
the process ,vas going on and the issue certain. Casting a 
glance around the world, the Oiviltá showed that everywhere 
wbat it calls the revolution, what we call representative govern- 
ment, was becoming ruinous, and the old Catholic ideal of 
government regaining its place in the mind of the thoughtful. 
In Belgium, it had come to that pass that an important paper 
declared that the tyranny of a majority was worse than that of 
an autocrat. By a manifest Providence, that immense Babylon, 
the United States, founded on the principles of the revolution, 
was broken up and undone. The new Mexican empire had all 
the more promise of stability, as it would retain, at least in 
part, Catholic principles. 
This historical article proceeded to say that the greatest merit 
of the past year lay 


'In the higlùy important pontifical docunlents with which it had been 
so solemnly closed. The Encyclical of his Holiness Pius IX. of Decem- 
ber 8th, and the Syllabus accompanying it, speak clearly enough of them- 
selves, and need not our comments. Those exceedingly grave utterances 
of pontifical wisdom and fortitude are already perused in every tongue 
spoken by Catholics, that is, by the civilised world. N or do Catholics 
alone read them; even Liberals do so too. And already we begin to hear 
a distant echo of the fear and wrath felt by the Liberals. They, who 
themselves change moment by nloment, cannot understand that the 
Church should never change, in her principles or in her doctrine. They, 
who would conciliate everything-and, when they can do no more, con- 
ciliate fact with law-by the stupid word fait accompli, cannot be at peace, 
because the Church will not be reconciled to impiety and absurdity. 
They do not believe with divine faith in the potency of the pontifical 
,vord; but they do believe by an instinct of terror, as the devils also 
believe and trmnble. Hence the strealn of filth now vainly flowing against 
those docmnents from the Italian and foreign journals. The Liberals 
tremble at this warning, and cannot restrain their vexation, because so 
nlany hypocritical efforts to mask their Liberalism under Catholicism are 
at last bruught to nought. They are now compelled to lay aside the mask 
lllore and more. No longer can they deceive the simple. They must now 
declare themselves open enemies of the Church and of her definitions. 
Liberalism is now condemned in all its newest and most current formulæ. 
He that has ears to hear let him hear, and he that dogs not hear Inust 
blame himself, and not the Church, which, like a tender mother (without 
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condemning either the constitutions or the constitutionalists), puts her 
sons on their guard against the poisonous Liberal doctrines. Thus, with 
this new, clear monition, she proclaims to the world the absolute incom- 
patibility of Christ and Belial, of the Gospel and the world, of sound 
l'rinciples and those which are called modern civilisation, but in fact are 
nothing but masonic civilisation. This new, clear monition closes the past 
year, and if it is heard and received, as assuredly it will. be, by all the 
faithful, as everything which comes from the common mother, the Church, 
is always received, it will open up in the new year nlore and yet more 
joyful hope of the restoration of sound ideas, the sure presage and in- 
fallible forerunner of the restoration of facts. H 


Father Schrader ,vas one of the many Jesuits who had in 
recent years been sent from ROlne into Germany, to carry the 
newest forms of the Court theology into the schools. He had 
been a member of the Special Congregation for the preparation 
of the Syllabus. In Vienna, where he held a chair in the Uni- 
,-ersity, he had already published the first part of a work, Tlte 
P ope and AIodern Ideas, 2 and no sooner did the Syllabus 
appear than he published his second part, accredited by a brief 
fronl his Holiness. 
In this Schrader not only hailed the Syl1abus 'with clear 
insight into its aims and spirit, but he did for it what was 
necessary to render it intelligible to ordinary readers. Over 
against every condenlned proposition, he set down its counter 
proposition, the one ,,'hich the Pope ,yould bless and not curse. 
This process, continued through the whole of the eighty proposi- 
tions, enables anyone to obtain a view of the principles on 
,vhich it ,vas proposed to reconstruct society. Such a vie,v, 
ho,vever, is obscured by the terminology, ,vhich often suggests, 
to the general reader, either a vague idea or an inoffensive one, 
,,"hen, to the trained reader, the idea is definite, and if he be not 
an Ultranlontane, startling. 
In England, the labours of Father Schrader escaped notIce, 
and in Germany aroused the solicitude of only a ,vakeful few; 
but in Rome they ,vere so much valued that when the secret 


1 Ch'iltá, Serie VI., vol i., p. 172, 173. 
2 IJer Papst 'l1'Ju1 die modernen Ideen. 
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preparations for the Council were organised he was called up, 
that the firm hand which had drafted his propositions might 
be employed in preparing formulæ. 
Though the Syllabus is not even in profession a proclamation 
of the glory of Christ, or of the Christian verities, or of the 
lllission of the Church to turn sinners from their sins to God, 
but is formally a charter of ecclesiastical dominion over civil 
society, the first fourteen of its eighty propositions are nanled 
as if dra-wn from the domain of philosophy and theology. 
They, ho\vever, lay the doctrinal basis for the political claims 
that follow. l\lany bave been tempted to think that they 
were set at the head of the document to induce any poli- 
tician or man of letters, who might take it up, to lay it do\vll 
again, as a handful of musty, scholastic crumbs. Such a reader 
might be pardoned for laying it down when he found all the 
,veight of an anathema hurled against the opinion that 'The 
method and principles ,vith which the ancient scholastic doctors 
cultivated the study of theology are not suited to the necessities 
of our times, or to the progress of science' (prop. 13). He 
might think that men ,vho could commit the authority of a 
Church, for all ages, to the metll-ods of the schoolmen, were 
hardly the men to reconstruct even the ruined Pontifical States, 
much less nations all over the world. He might think further 
that a society which could narro,v its terms of menlbership till 
all were excluded ,vho should doubt whether or not the methods 
of the schoolmen ,vere suitable to our times, was hardly a 
society to embrace ,vithin itself all the future of humanity. 
But in the celebrated Letters Apostolic, of Dec. 21st, 1863, 
to the Archbishop of l\lunich, the case of the schoolmen was 
put in language almost impassioned. Tbe Church had, really, 
identified her own honour with that of the doctors, not only 
by follo,ving their methods in most of her schools, but also by 
celebrating their virtues with loud applause and vehement 
commendation. 1 And so, as Schrader put it, not only their prin- 


1 Receuil, p. 498. 
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ciples, but their methods, are perfectly suited to all times, and 
to the progress of science. 1 In fact, their methods would give 
to the Church the control of higher education. 
The fifth proposition illustrates the difficulty of judging of 
the practice of the Church of Rome by her theory, or 'i:ice ve')'sa. 
She condelnns the following :-' That divine revelation is im- 
perfect, and therefore subject to a continuous and indefinite 
progress, ,vhich corresponds to the progress of human reason.' 
Persons not of her own communion would say that, except for 
the last clause, this might express the ground on ,,-hich the 
fabric of Roman doctrine, properly so called, is built. Believing 
too much almost always springs from believing too little. He 
,yho believes enouO'h about one God does not ,,"ant assistant 
o 
divinities. He who believes enough about one l\Iediator does 
not want to multiply the number. He who believes enough 
about one revelation does not want new revelations. Both 
the CouncHs of Trent and {)f the Vatican keep up the theory 
of only developing revelation. Practically their proceedings are 
pervaded with this principle, 'That divine revelation is subject 
to continuous and indefinite progress.' The popular effect of 
this is that ne,v quasi revelations are of frequent occurrence. 2 
It is, ho,vever, at the fifteenth proposition that the framers 
of the Syllabus emerge into their natural element. In it the 
opinion condemned is that every man is fIeee to embrace and 
profess that religion which he may esteem true, follo'wing the 
light of reason. This, with the few other propositions under 
the head of Indifferentism and Latitudinarianism, prepare the 
,yay for a section, in ,vhich conlmunism, clandestine societies, 
and Bible societies are bound into one bundle. This again 
introduces the two great sections, that on the Church, and that 
on the State. These together comprise thirty-seven proposi- 
tions. A section on ethics and one on marriage follo,v. 
1 Papst 'Und mod. Id., p. 61. 
2 Friedrich, in his ..I.1Iechani$mus de-r Vatikanisclten Religion, p. 12. says 
that these revelations no longer need to come from God, but may come from 
other persons, especially from Mary. 
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iarriage is treated not at all in respect to the morals of wedded 
life, or to the sanctities of the connubial and parental relation, 
but in respect to those questions which affect ecclesiastical 
authority and its relation to the civil. The concluding sections 
treat of the temporal sovereignty, and of modern Liberalism. 
Who would look for Liberalism under the improbable 
beading of Naturalis"!? yet both the Ciriltá and the Stimmen, 
proceeding on lines laid do,vn by Bishop Pie of Poictiers, 
elaborately showed ho,v tbe fundamental heresy of all those 
condemned was Naturalism, because, viewed in the light of the 
Encyclical, all those errors converged in the 'denial of the 
supernatural character of the Church.' Of this mother of 
modern heresies two political varieties are specified, and two 
philosophical; but it is show'n that the political varieties are those 
which the Pope particularly condemns because the others are 
so absurd. The philosophical varieties are simply deism and 
pantheism. Political Naturalism, on the other band, is Liberal 
Catholicism in two degrees: (1) Denying the authority of the 
supernatural order (the Church) in public and temporal affairs, 
while admitting it in private and spiritual affairs; (2) Assert- 
ing the right of men according to their private judgment to 
yield or to refuse obedience to the authority of the supernatural 
order. The first of these two errors leads to the dra,ving of a 
distinction bet"Teen the duties of a citizen and those of a Chris- 
tian, and also to the assumption of a right to tell the Church 
her duty by excluding her authority from a circle of practical 
affairs. The second error leads to the confiding of instruction 
and legislation to the State, and to making religion merely the 
affair of individuals. Hence does it lead also to secularised 
or lay States. Political Naturalism embodies itself in Liberal 
associations; Philosophical Naturalism in secret societies. l 
Had we been left to say who were condemned under these 
heads we should probably have named Spinosa and Renan; 


1 Stim'11l..en, heft i. at length, and Oiviltá, VI., i., pp. 278-289. 
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but the true expositors compel us to think of Montalembert 
and Mazzini. 
Under the section treating of the Chùrch, the first proposition 
affirms the important principle as to the Church being a 
perfect society. Yet this is put into a sentence containing 
explicitly or implicitly a number of propositions, some negative, 
some affirmative, and nearly all of great ambiguity. The error 
condemned is, 'The Church is not a true and perfect society 
completely free, nor is she invested with rights proper to herself 
and permanent, conferred by her divine Founder; but it belongs 
to the civil power to define the rights of the Church, and the 
limits within which those rights are to be exercised' (prop. 19). 
This, be it remembered, is the proposition condemned. Keeping 
in view the ambiguity of the several predicates, the follo,ving 
points are to be noted:-l. The Church is a perfect society. 
2. The Church is completely free. 3. The Church has the direct 
authority of Christ for her rights. 4. The State cannot define 
the rights of the Church. 5. The State cannot even limit the 
exercise of those rights. 
Care must be taken to note that no distinction is made 
between spiritual and temporal rights, or between universal 
and national ones; nor yet between the exercise of rights by 
the Church as a voluntary community in a State, and as an 
establishment of the State. And too much attention can hardly 
be given to the fact that no epithet limits the term civil power, 
such as 'Catholic' civil power, or ' Christian' civil power. The 
term is taken in its widest extension. 
It follows from these premises, as Vatican writers often 
delnonstrate, that liberty to the Church means the right of 
putting all ecclesiastical law in force, and calling upon the 
State to execute such law. For if the latter refuses to do so, it 
limits the exercise of the Church's rights, or in other terms, 
the Church is not left free to carry out her decisions. 1 


1 'The Council of Trent requires that all, without distinction, Rnd therefore 
princes, sho1Ùd observe the Canons, for, so far as ecclesiastical affairs are con- 
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The broad denial of the right of tbe State to define or 
limit the rights of the Church, without distinction, is meant 
to cover, and, to Vaticanists, does cover, the right of the 
Church to define the limits of her own authority as to its 
domain and as to its exercise, and consequently the right 
to define the limits of the authority of the State, both as 
to its sphere and its exercise. 
Yet, what is, at first sight, simpler to superficial readers than 
denying the right of tbe State to define the rights of a Church? 
It is a right of a Church to believe, to pray, to worship, and to 
preach. Is the State to define such rights? It is a right 
claimed by one Church to pray any day to 'new patrons,' 
,,
hom, as :ßioses said, 'Thou hast not known, thou, nor thy 
fathers;' yet is the State to assume the function of defining 
such rights? But one Church also claims the right of em- 
ploying mercenaries and foreign auxiliaries to force a few 
millions of men of a fine race, in a fine country, to submit to 
her chief pastor as their king. She also claims the right to set 
her priests, in any country, before the princes of the nation; 
and the right, not merely to ask for an alteration of the law 
of the land, but to declare it void,-the right even to tell sub- 
jects when and where they may lawfully break law. 1 No,v, 
both classes of claims are covered by the one word 'rights,' 
and the State is confidently warned off from a fort, or from the 
pamphlet of a seditious bishop, as if that ground was la,vful 


cerned, the Canons rest upon the eternal, unchangeable dogma of the Church. 
They are a supplement to the gospels, epistles, and prophecies, directed, like 
them, to the salvation of the human species. In order that the Church may 
give a practical application to her laws for the life of men, she needs the power 
of jurisdiction, and also against the refractory and the transgressor of her laws, 
the power of punishment.'-Phillps, ü., 559. 
1 'It is not allowable either that the temporal authorities should make a law, 
in reference to an ecclesiastical subject, on which the Canons have not deter- 
mined anything; or, that through their law they should change Canons that 
are in existence. Every law of the kind opposed to ecclesiastical rules, or 
enacted in addition to them, if not desired by the Church, or expressly recog- 
nised by her, is hence in itself invalid.'-Phillps, ü., 563. 
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Church ground; indeed, as if it was holy, like the shrines of 
faith and worship sanctified by our Lord and His apostles 
Perhaps the general drift of the famous fornlula is most fairly 
represented by taking the words of one of those ,vho have the 
greatest influence on its practical interpretation. The following 
proposition is found in a set of TI1,eses propounded by a Jesuit, 
before a Jesuit college, which forms one of the few recent tracts 
left by the fathers of that order in the Collegio Romano:- 
'The Church of Christ is a perfect society, \vholly indepen- 
dent of every civil power in its substance and its operation, 
possessing power peculiar to itself, both legislative and judicial, 
as well as compulsory, which is exercised by spiritual and teln- 
paral penalties, personal and also substantial.' 1 
Father Bucceroni may also be taken as fairly canveying the 
,vhole effect of the Syllabus on the relations of the State to the 
Church, when he says that' Catholic civil society is bound to 
yield to the Church, even in temporal affairs, if the advance- 
ment of a spiritual end calls for it;' and' religion should be so 
positively protected that the judgrnents of tlte Cltu'ì'ch slwuld 
never be obstructed.' 
The State has not to grant the powers above mentioned to 
the Church, but to recognise the Church as a corporation 
wherein they are, by divine right, inherent. It is for the heads 
of the Church to define the limits of their o\vn domain, and it 
is for the heads of the State to permit them within those limits 
to rule as representing God. In resenting the prohibition of 
Napoleon III. to promulgate the Syllabus in France, the Civiltá 
spoke thus of the error which misled politicians :- 
'It proceeds from the belief that it is the civil authority which permits 
the Church to exercise within its territory her jurisdiction over the faith- 
ful. Nothing is more false. The faithful, wherever found, are subject to 
the Church by the will of Christ, and not by the will of the State. They 
nlust neces-sarily be governed by two authorities, by the civil and the 
ecclesiastical, each freely acting within its proper circle; yet the first in 


1 Theses ex universa Theologia quas in Collegio Lavalliensi Societatis J esu 
defendet P. Januarius Bucceroni ejusdem societatis. Die II. Juli, 1872. 
 xxiv. 
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subordination to the second, as the interests of the body are suòordinate 
to those of the soul. The Christian people, to whatever nation they be- 
lonO" be the y Italians, Germans, or French, if subjects of the Emperor as 
0' 
to things temporal, are also subjects of the Pope as to things spiritual, 
and more of the Pope than of the Emperor.' 


Laughing at M. Langlais, who in the French Courts argued 
that the Pope in treating of the very foundations of political 
institutions had gone beyond his proper sphere, that of faith . 
and morals, the Civiltá said :- 


, According to our weak way of thinking, the legitimate argument would 
have run thus: The Pope has a right to give a decision only within the 
moral order: the Pope has given a decision as to such and such proposi- 
tions; therefore those propositions belong to the moral order. H 


In attempting to judge of the effect of any clause, the reader 
cannot be too often put upon his guard against loose Protestant 
interpretations. Any interpretation but the strictly Papal one is 
totally misleading. The nearer we come to the force of the terIns 
in Canon Law, the nearer do we come to their real import. 
For instance, in the condemned proposition 20, 'The eccle- 
siastical po'wer ought not to exercise its authority without 
the consent or permission of the civil government,' we must 
ask, 1. What is the ecclesiastical power? and 2. vVhat is its 
authority? Clearly all Protestant ans,vers to either question 
would be illusory. The ecclesiastical power, in any given 
place, is the prelate who there represents the Pope; and his 
authority is just what the latter may have given to him, ,vhether 
it affects doctrines, morals, institutions, la,vs, land, the bodies 
and souls of men, or the allegiance of subjects. 2 So, it is no ques- 
tion of the right of a congregation to ,yorsbip, or of a preacher 
to preach, or of a priest to perform ceremonies according to his 
conscience, nor yet of a Church to- define and propagate its own 
doctrines, and frame its ritual, or to exercise spiritual discipline 
· VI., i., 652, 653. 
2 'Partiales ecclesiæ praefectos, seu pastores essse episcopos, quorum scilicet 
potestas iis terminis definitur, qui ab Romano Pontifice sive immediate et 
expresse, sive' mediate ac tacite designati fuerint.'-Tal'quini, I1lstit1ltiones, 
p. 117. 
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over its clergy, but simply a question of one impersonated 
authority in presence of another, the one representing the Pope 
and the other the Cro,vn. 


'The possession of the prince originates in human jurisdiction, 
founded in facts occasioned by man's social nature; but the possession 
of the Pope originates in a divine jurisdiction, and is founded on the 
essential dependence of man upon God. The a1l.thm o ity, of the Church 
is the anthority of Christ Himself, who governs the faithful thrOltgh His 
vicar here below. Every baptized person, then, is more the subject 
of the Pope than he is of any other earthly governor whatever. This 
subjection is spiritual, but just on that account does it embrace the man 
more fully than any material subjection; for the principal part of man 
is not the body but the spirit.'-CiÞiltá, Serle VII., vol. vi., p. 293. 
Not many will need to be reminded of the vast import of 
the simple word 'immunity.' As applied to the clergy it 
means complete exemption from civil control and civil la,v. 
The Civiltá puts this in an engaging form. l The clergy are 
placed outside of lay jurisdiction by divine right. They stand 
to the civil nlagistrate in the relation that ambassadors of a 
foreign prince hold to the tribunals of the country. They are 
subjects, but subjects of their own king, and only under his 
jurisdiction. 'So the holy ministers are alllbassadors for God. 
As such they are not judged by those to ,vhom they exercise 
their embassy, but they are judged by God, through the medi
ln 
of him ,vhom He has set up to hold His place upon earth.' The 
Pope may place a priesthood in a certain measure under civil 
law by conceding certain rights tõ the civil power. Or he 
may abandon a condemned priest to the secular arm. But he 
is himself 'the supreme judge even of civil laws, and therefore is 
incapable of coming under any tnte obligation to them (p. 663). 
In him, therefore, immunity, partial only in the clergy, reaches 
its fulness, for none can place him under that law or that 
authority over both of which he sits as judge. None surely 
win confound the idea of supreme judge of the law ,vith that of 
the highest judge under the law. Our Lord Chancellor is the 
latter, but not the former. 
1 VIII., i., 662. 
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A fe,y passages from the standard ,york of Phillips on ecclesi- 
astical la,v "rill clear these points, and that in an interesting 
form. The author was a layman and a German, both of which 
circulnstances are mentioned by the Civiltá as indicating that 
in advancing ecclesiastical claims the learned canonist will be 
llloderate. 


'Above all others, above priests, kings, princes, fathers, sons, and 
teachers, stands the bishop as the representative of Christ, which is 
indicated by his anointing. If this is true with regard to all the pastors 
of the Church, how much more is it true with regard to the Successor of 
Peter, who stands inlmediately in the place of Him who" did no violence, 
neither was any deceit in His mouth." . . . As the substitute of Christ, 
he is set not only over all princes, lands, and nations, but also over aU 
bishops. He has to give account of them all, and for them all must he 
lay down his life as the Good Shepherd for the sheep. As none other 
is like to hÜn in the burden of duty, so is none other like to hinl in the 
fulness of honour. It is certain that on the whole earth there does not 
exist any dignity greater than his, and if due honour is to be rendered 
by all Christians to bishops as the holders of the spiritual power, so nlust 
all hearts still more subn1Ït themselves to him whom God has clevated 
ahove all the bishops. Hence is it especially the duty of those who are 
clothed with the temporal power, to let this their subordination appear 
by honlage. Since they lnust be conscious that the splendour of their 
crown is far outshone by that which they received in baptism, wherein 
they were called to be fellow heirs with Christ. The pseudo-Anlbrose was 
not so far wrong when he asserted that no fellow can be found for the 
honour and dignity of a bishop; for in cOlllparison with it, the splendour 
of kings and the crowns of princes are but as lead to gold. -11 "Ve lllay 
see kings and princes bending their necks at the knee of priests, and, 
kissing their right hand, commend themselves to their prayers. 'That 
Christian king, as Gregory VII. remarks, when he comes to die, does not 
humbly hnplore the help of the priest? but no one upon the bed of death 
ever calls for the assistance of the king. 
'One essential difference between the spiritual power and the tem- 
poral power lies in this, that the fonner can never be Ï1nparted to a 
layman. He nlust, first of all, through a special qualification, be elevated 
to the higher grade of the clergy. No law can take away this difference, 
no power can change it. Therefore princes, no nlatter how grea.t their 
earthly nlÏght, always abide laymen. Even if a prince has succeeded 
in subjecting to hinlself the entire globe, he is nevertheless no teacher, 
but a scholar of the truth. He is no shepherd, he is only a sheep of the 
flock. He is no father, only a son of the Church. Her must he love as 
his lllother, yea, more than the 11lother of his body, for the latter gave 
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him birth only that he might return to dust again, whereas the Church 
gave him birtIl that he might be fellow heir with Christ for ever. As 
from Christ he has received no spiritual power, but only a temporal, 

vhich means an infe1'ior power, so must he, like all other laymen, be in 
subjection to the holders of the spiritual power, for in respect to all the 
laity, thÐ authority of the Church must ever be the sa.me, without any 
regard to their different worldly standing. Christ does not distinguish 
between sheep and sheep; thus clearly indicating that they do not belong 
to His fold who do not acknowledge the spiritual authority of the Church 
as over them, in particular that of His supreme representative. 
'Hence all kings and princes are subject to the divine laws and the 
canons of the Church; and if they fail in regard to them, the spiritual 
power must judge them.'-Phillips, ii., 622-625. 
'Innocent III. rightly appealed to the Divine order in this matter 
when he said, "Because our power is not from a man, but fron1 God,. so 
can no one of sound mind be ignorant that it pertains to our office to 
admonish every Christian in regard to every mortal sin, and if he 
despises the admonition, to con1pel him by ecclesiastical punishment." 
This must especially take place when the temporal ruler, by nleans of 
his falling away fronl the Church, threatens to lead his subjects into the 
way of perdition; and in this case the spiritual authority steps in on 
two grounds,-out of regard both to the prince and also to the people. 
The prince, when he makes a bad use of his power, hastens to his own con- 
demnation; hence it is the duty of the Church, and in particular of the 
head th9reof, to preserve him from it, because the Pope has an account 
to render for him also. The Church has likewise the same care in regard 
to the people; being answerable for them too, she must strive to keep 
spiritual evils far away from them. 
, Now as to the means of which the Church with this view can avail her- 
self in regard to the temporal ruler. First of all, the following present 
themselves-request, exhortation, admonition, and censure. But if all 
these are resorted to in vain, because the prince despises the Church and 
does not hear her, then what Christ has said with regard to all applies to 
him-" He that despises you despises me, and he who will not hear the 
Church shall be to you as an heathen man and a publican." In such a 
case, the Church, as she naturally concedes no right of self-decision to her 
subjects, excludes even a prince from her comnlunity, in order that she 
may bring him back by this indirect Wb,Y, since he would not come back 
by the straight one. But if these steps are without result, if the prince 
still goes forward incorrigible, stiff-necked in the way of perùition, and 
draws his people along with him in the same path, then must the Church 
resort to the final means which lie at her comlnand for the deliverance of 
that portion of her flock. If she does not succeed with the prince himself, 
she must hold back those sheep from the abyss, and nothing else remains 
for her to do but to let him who despises the means of redemption, walk 
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upon his way alone. In order to this she must undo the bond which 
binds the subjects to him; for however holy that bond may be, still it 
cannot have the power of obliging men to open disobedience against God. 
1 t was not the custom for any vassal to serve his liege lord against the 
suprmne lord, and should service against God be pennitted 1 Here lies 
the boundary of obedience to the temporal authority, and the power 
which has received the full authority to bind and to loose, can, in such 
a case, decide when the ruler, hardening himself in rebellion against 
God, is no longer entitled to conduct his subjects. This was, moreoví'r, 
the proceeding which the Church on several occasions adopted. For 
instance, the third Lateran Council released from their oath the vassals 
of lords who had passed over to the sect of the Albigenses, and the fourth 
threatened those with the sanle punishnIent who should tolerate heretics 
within their dominions. The Council of Lyons, in the year 1245, solemnly 
pronounced the deposition of Frederick II. That explanation is alto- 
gether groundless which would assert that in these cases the Church 
proceeded only after it had obtained permission from the princes; 1 
and that in the last case Innocent IV. pronounced the sentence, not 
with the consent of the Council, but merely in its presence. Such an 
assertion is quite incapable of proof. The words of the judgnlent 
say..directly the contrary, for Innocent IV. expressly declares that he 
does this after having carefully deliberated over the affair with his 
Brethren and the holy Council. No choice then remains but either to 
acknowledge that the Church has a right to adopt such proceedings, or 
to assert that the Church Inade herself guilty of an usurpation and of 
inducing the subjects of those princes to conullit a wrong. '-Phillips, ii., 
632-636. 


In reading the following abstract it is to be remembered 
that ,ve aim not at giving a complete but a sumnlary view of 
the effect of the Syllabus on the relations of Church and State, 
and that we do not necessarily disapprove of each separate 
clain1 specified. Of course neither the disabilities of the State 
nor the po\vers of the Church here indicated are elnbodied in 
the existing institutions of any country. They are only the dis- 
abilities on the one part, and the po,vers on the other, which 
would be embodied in tþe institutions of every country did the 


1 Cardinal 1rlanning asserts (Vat. IJee., p. 85) that' in every case of depo. 
sition, ala of Philip Ie Bel, Henry IV. of Germany, Frederick II., and the like, 
the sentence of the electors, princes, States, and people, and the public opinion 
and voice of nations, bad already pronounced sentence of rejection on those 
tyrants, before the Pontiffs pronounced the sentence of excommunication and 
deposition.' 
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tribunal of the Pope acquire the supremacy ,vhich it claims. 
"\Ve must not, however, on that account suppose that any 
sentence of the Syllabus is merely an expression of opinion. 
Every sentence is a formal and supreme judgment, fixing the 
state of the law. We need hardly remind careful readers that 
denying a proposition does not necessarily mean asserting its 
contrary. But it does at least imply asserting its contradictory. 
Schrader indeed says that it is the contradictory of the con- 
deluned proposition that is to be maintained. But his own 
counter-propositions do not adhere to that rule. 'Y"hat they assert 
is sOlnetilues the contrary of the condemned proposition. To 
explain these technical tern1S :-One asserts that all Englishmen 
are shopkeepers. You deny it. That denial does not pledge you 
to assert that no Englishman is a shopkeeper; which proposition 
is the contrary of the other. But it does pledge you at least to 
assert that some Englishmen are not shopkeepers; which propo- 
sition is tbe contradictory. T\vo contraries may be both false; of 
t\VO contradictories one miIst be false and the other true. 


SU.J[}.fARY OF POL.VTS ASSUlrfED IN THE SYLLABUS AS TO THE 
DISABILITIES OF THE STATE, AND THE RIGHTS A.Nn POrVERS 
OF THE CHURCH. 


DISABILITIES OF THE STATE. 
(N.B.-Thenumbers attached to the respective propositions indicate the articles 
of the syllabus in which they are contained.) 
The State has not the right to leave every man free to profess and 
embrace whatever religion he shall deem true. (15.) 
It has not the right to define the rights of the Church, nor to define 
the limits within which she is to exercise those rights. (19.) 
It has not the right to enact that the ecclesiastical power shall require 
the permission of the civil power in ordf>r to the exercise of its autho- 
rity. (20.) 
It has. not the right to treat as an excess of power, or as usurping 
the rights of princes, anything that the Ronlan Pontiffs or CEculuenical 
Councils have done. (23.) 
It has not the right to deny to the Church the use of force, or to deny 
to her the possession of either a direct or an indirect temporal power. 
(
4. ) 
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It has not the right to revoke any temporal power found in the 
possession of bishops as if it had been granted to them by the State. (25.) 
It has not the right to exclude the Pontiff or clergy from all dominion 
over temporal affairs. (27.) 
It has not the right to prevent bishops from publishing the Letters 
Apostolic of the Pope, without its sanction. (28.) 
It has not the right of treating the immunity of the Church and 
of ecclesiastical persons as if it were a privilege arising out of civil 
law. (30.) 
It has not the right, without consent of the Pope, of abolishing 
ecclesiastical Cc,urts for temporal causes, whether civil or criminal, to 
which the clergy are parties. (31.) 
It has not the right of abolishing the personal immunity of the clergy 
and students for the priesthood from military service. l (32.) 
It has not the right to adopt the conclusions of a National Church 
Council, unless confirmed by the Pope. (36.) 
It has not the right of establishing a National Church separate from 
the Pope. (37.) 
It has not the right of asserting itself to be the fountain of all rights; 
or of asserting a jurisdiction not limited by any other jurisdiction, say 
that of the Pope (39). N.B.-The absence of any distinction between 
legal rights, of 'which the State alone is the fountain, and natural rights, of 
v;hich the lav;s that create legal rights a'i"e but the 'recognition, is cha/J"acter- 
istic amcl pervasive. 
I t has not the right even of an indirect or negative power over 'religious 
affairs.' (41.) 
It has not the right of exequatu'r, nor yet that of allowing an appeal 
from an ecclesiastical court to a civil one. (41.) 
It has not the right of asserting the supremacy of its own laws when 
they come into conflict with ecclesiastical law. (42.) 
It has not the right of rescinding or annulling concordats or grants of 
immunity agreed upon by the Pope, without his consent. (43.) 
It has not the right to interfere in 'matters pertaining to' religion, 
morals, or spiritual government. (44.) 
It has not the right to judge any instruction which may be issued by 
pastors of the Church for the guidance of consciences. (44. ) 
It has not the right to the entire direction of public schools. (45.) 
It has not the right of requiring that the plan of studies in clerical 
seminaries shall be submitted to it. (46.) 
It has not the right to present bishops, or to depose them, or to found 
sees. (50, 51.) 
] The word is generally translated' clergy' in English. But it is not cleri but 
clerici. which includes divinity students, and is commonly translated in Italian 
by chierici. In Italy the class which would have been exempted under cover 
of the student's right would have been very numerous. 
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It has not the right to interfere with the taking of monastic vows by its 
subjects of either sex, or to fix any limit to the age at which it may be 
d-one. (52.) 
It has not the right to assist subjects who wish to abandon monasteries 
or con vents. (53.) 
It has not the right to abolish monasteries or convents. (53.) 
It has not the right of determining questions of jurisdiction as between 
itself and the ecclesiastical authority. (54.) 
It has not the right to separate itself from the Church. (55.) 
It has not the right to provide for the study of philosophy, or moral 
science, or civil law eluding the ecclesiastical authority (57). N.B.-
Ioral 
science includes politics and economy. 
It has not the right to proclaim or to observe the principle of non- 
intervention. (62.) 
It has not the right to declare the marriage contract separable from 
the sacrament of marriage. (66.) 
It has not the right to sanction divorce in any case. (67.) 
It has not the right to prevent the Church from setting up impediments 
which invalidate Inarriage. It has no right to set up such ÍInpediments 
itself. It has no right to abolish such impediments already existing. (67.) 
It has not the right to uphold any marriage solemnised otherwise than 
according to the form prescribed by the Council of Trent, even if solem- 
nised according to a form sanctioned by the civil law. (71.) 
It has not the right to recognise any marriage between Christians as 
valid, unless the sacrament is included. (73.) 
It has not the right to declare that matrimonial causes, or those arising 
out of betrothals, belong by their nature to the civil jurisdiction. (74.) 


RIGHTS AND POWERS OF THE CHURCH. 
N.B.-In many cases, tlw propositions under this head show the pon.ers of the 
Church directly corresponding to the dùabilities of the State eæpresseà 
under the previ01.l8 head. 
She has the right to interfere with the study of philosophy, and it is not 
her duty to tolerate errors in it, or to leave it to correct itself. (11.) 
She has the right to require the State not to leave every man free to 
profess his own religion. (15. ) 
She has the right to be perfectly free. She has the right to define her 
own rights, and to define the limits within which they are to be exercised 
(19.) 
She has the right to exercise her power without the permission or con- 
sent of the State. (20.) 
She has the right to bind Catholic teachers and authors, even in matt.ers 
additional to those which may have been decreed as articles of belief 
binding on all. (22.) 
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She has the right of requiring it to be believed by all that no Pope ever 
exceeded the bounds of hìs power; also that no (Ecumenical Council ever 
did so, and further, that neither the one nor the other ever usurped the 
rights of princes. (23.) 
She has the right to employ force. (24.) 
She has the right to maintain that whatever temporal power is found 
in the hands of a bishop, is not beyond what is inherent in his office, and 
has not come from the State, and therefore is not liable to be resumed 
by it. (25.) 
She has the right to claim dominion in temporal things for the clergy 
and the Pope. (27.) 
She has the right to make bishops promulge the Pope's decrees with- 
out consent of their rulers. (28.) 
She has the right to require it to be believed of all, that the immunity 
of the Church, and of ecclesiastical persons, did not arise out of civil law. 
(30. ) 
She has the right to require that temporal canses, whether civil or 
criminal, to which clergymen are parties should be tried by ecclesiastical 
tribunals. (31.) 
She has the right to alter the conclusions of a National Church 
Council, and to reject the claim of the Government of the country to 
have the matter decided in the terms adopted by such Nationa] Council. 
(36.) 
She has the right to prevent the foundation of any National Church, 
not subject to the authority of the Roman Pontiff. (37.) 
She has the right to reject any claim on the part of the State to 
either a direct and positive or an indirect and negative power in religious 
affairs, and more especial1y when the State is ruled by an unbelieving 
prince. (41.) 
She has the right to reject the claim of the State to exercise a power 
of 
xeq'ltatur, or to allow appeals frOlll ecclesiastical to civil tribunals. (41.) 
She has the right to exclude the civil power from all interference in 
'nlatters which appertain to' religion, nlorals, and spiritual government. 
Hence she has the right of excluding it from pronouncing any judgnlent 
on instructions which may be issued by any pastor of the Church for the 
guidance of conscience. (44. ) 
She has the right to deprive the civil authority of the entire govern- 
ment of public schools. (45. ) 
She has the right to refuse to show the plan of study in clerical 
seminaries to civil authorities. (46.) 
She has the right to fix the age for taking monastic vows both for 
men and women, irrespective of the civil authority. (52.) 
She has the right to uphold the laws of religious orders against the 
civil authority; the right to deprive the latter of power to aid ally'who, 
after having taken vows, should seek to escape from monasteries or 
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nunneries; and the right to prevent it from taking the houses, churches, 
or funds of religious orders under secular management. (53.) 
She has the right of holding kings and princes in subjection to her 
jurisdiction, and of denying that their authority is superior to her own in 
determining questions of jurisdiction. (54. ) 
She has the right of perpetuating the union of Church and State. (55.) 
She has the right of subjecting the study of philosophy, III oral science, 
and civil law , to ecclesiastical authority. (56.) 
She has the right of enjoining a policy of intervention. (62.) 
She has the right (,0 require the sacrament of n1arriage as essential 
to every contract of marriage. (62.) 
She has the right to deprive the civil authority of power to sanction 
divorce in any case. (67.) 
She has the right to enact impedhnents which invalidate marriage, 
the right to prevent the State from doing so, also the right to prevent it 
frOln annulling such impediments when existing. (68.) 
She has the right to require all to receive the Canons of Trent as of 
dogmatical authority, nalnely, those Canons which anathematise such as 
deny her the power of setting up impediments which invalidate marriage. 
(70. ) 
She hars the right of treating all marriages which are not solemnised 
according to the fornl of the Council of Trent as invalid, even those 
soleml1ised according to a form prescribed by the civil law. (71.) 
She has the right of annulling all marriages among Christians 
soleml1ised only by civil contract. (73.) 
She has the right of judging all matrimonial causes, and those arising 
out of betrothals, in ecclesiastical courts. (74. ) 
,She has the right Lo require that the Catholic religion shall be the 
only religion of the State, to the exclusion of all others. (77.) 
She has the right to prevent the State from granting the public ex- 
ercise of their own worship to persons immigrating into it. (78.) 
She has the power of requiring the State not to permit free expres- 
sion of opinion. (79.) 


The importance of questions affecting marriage and betrothal 
is threefold. (1) Inlmense revenues accrue to the Court and 
bureaucracy of Rome from the system of dispensations for 
marrying within the degrees forbidden in anyone of the three 
separate scales of consanguinity, affinity, or spiritual affinity, 
i.e., affinity contracted by sponsorship at baptism or confirnla- 
tion. (2) The grant, every fiv6 years, of a QUINQUENNIAL 
FACULTY to the bishop to issue such dispensations as affect 
those distant degrees within which dispensations do not pay a 
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tax, or to the poor who cannot pay, holds the bishop in per- 
petual dependence on the Curia. (3) The whole system of 
impedilnents and dispensations su bserves the end of extending 
the control of the priesthood over domestic life through the 
reluctance felt in families at the time of a marriage, as at that 
of a death, to cause scandal by a difference with 'the clergy.' 
Phillips says (ii., 639) that in modern times the union of 
Church and State is frequently compared to wedlock, -not an 
inapt figure, but one calling for care lest it be taken in a wrong 
sense. 'That would be the case if in this union the female 
partner was taken for the Church, and the male partner for the 
State. If ,ve employ this simile, we must think of the relative 
positions as just reversed.' This seems reasonable. The legal 
position of a married \vornan, a feme C01'eTt, ,yould appear not ill 
to correspond with that of a State bound to the husband, ,vho 
calls himself a mother. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Secret l\Iemoranda of the Cardinals, February 1865. 


THE Cardinals \vho, in the beginning of Decelnber, were 
comlnanded to prepare notes on the expediency of holding a 
Council, did not hurry, but by the beginning of February fifteen 
such notes were in the bands of the Pope. Their Elninences 
discussed the subject under four heads: 1. The present condition 
of the world; 2. The desirableness or otherwise of resorting to 
the ultimate remedy of a General Council; 3. Tbe difficulties in 
the way of holding one, and the means of overcoming them; 
4. The subjects of which a Council might treat. 
Cecconi gives only a summary of the contents of these notes, 
and ,ve cannot but regret that it was not published before the 
conflicts of which the Council has been the occasion. It ll1ight 
nave been, in that case, just the same as it is now; but our 
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confidence in its frankness ,vould have been greater, because a 
change has taken place in the Inanner of Ultramontane autho- 
rities when expressing thenlselves since 1870, and especially 
since 1872, as compared with 1869 or the early part of 1870, 
on ,vhat the world calls political, and the Curia generally calls 
social, points, and more particularly on the grand future of the 
struggle and triumph of reconstruction. Bearing, however, this 
change in mind, ,ve may welcome the summary of Cecconi as of 
real value; for, however incomplete, it is authoritative, so far as 
representing what the Court wishes to be nlade public. It is, 
lnoreover, not tainted with infirmities often found in declara- 
tions on this side of the Alps, ,vhich render them frail authorities, 
,vhether for a student or a parlialnentary comlnittee; infirn1Ïties 
often appearing in English and Gennan translations, as well as 
in original utterances. 
The nlost eminent consulters, or, as our historian loves to 
call them, the purpled (i p01'po1
ati), sho,ved how the present 
age was remarkable for progress in invention. Thi
 fonned its 
favourable side. But then such progress served only temporal 
ends. The' Christian government of the world,' as it existed 
in former ages, had given place to a system based on the prin- 
ciple that society, as such, had nothing to do with God. The 
points in the sad spectacle of this' social apostacy,' which most 
distressed the Cardinals, ,vere as follo,vs :-Education was with- 
dra,vn from the supreme vigilance of the Catholic Church, and 
consequently ran into manifold errors; the doctrines of natur- 
alisIn, rationalism, and various forms of pantheism prevailed, 
from ,vhich sprang socialisIn and communism. 
COIning to political affairs, some of the ,vriters mourned over 
the prevalence of revolutionary principles in general, SOllie over 
freedom of worship and of the press in particular, and some 
over the tyranny of the State, ,vhich controlled education and 
charitable institutions,-thus appropriating to itself all the social 
forces. Sonle, again, lamented the violation of the rights of 
the Church in regard to la,vs affecting Inarriage, to those on the 
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holding of land, to the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, to the 
religious orders, and sin1ilar topics. 
The practice of magnetism, clairvoyance, and spiritualism is 
deplored by their E,minences as one great plague and shanle of 
our epoch. Freemasonry, viewed 'in its true aspect,' not as 
a benevolent association, but as an institution having for its 
ultimate aim the erection of a pretended church universal of 
hun1anityon the ruins of all religion, is said by several of the 
consulters to be the arn1 which carries the modern theories 
into practice, and therefore is viewed as one of the most potent 
, 
enenlies of the Church. 
The next point noted is the influence exerted even upon 
Catholic teaching by the Reformation and by rationalism. It 
is sho,yn that in philosophy, as taught in some countries, the 
ancient system of the schools had been set aside, and, as aU 
sciences are affected by philosophy, it not unfrequentlyoccurred 
that authors and professors attacked the pure doctrines of the 
faith. Some of then1 even evinceJ a disposition to regard Ronle 
ai being ignorant of the relations of Catholic science to heretical 
and rationalistic science, or, at least, as not appreciating the 
necessities arising out of such relations. Nay, they even dis- 
played son1e unrèadiness in submitting to her authority. 
The countries here referred to are those where Roman 
Catholic populations border upon reformed ones, or are mixed 
with them. South of the Alps and Pyrenees, all that came to be 
taught at the Vatican soon counted alnong 'the pure doctrines 
of the faith.' But the standard of real Christian antiquity 
erected in reformed countries, and the tendency evermore to 
recommence drawing from the ,veIls of doctrine at the river 
head, could not but make Romish scholars, in places influenced 
by such countries, slower to follo,v every fresh innovation. 
Content to accept Trent as antiquity for the Homish as distin- 
guished from the Catholic portion of their creed, and venerating 
the ages a little further up, as if they were the truly ancient 
ones, nlany of them, nevertheless, were not prepared with grace 
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and comfort to put on new dogmas, new' devotions,' and ne\v 
principles of morality, evolved under their own eyes. 
The counterpart of an unchanging standard of faith existing 
in reformed countries is fearless freedorn of research; for they 
,vho steer by fixed stars are not alarmed about finding them- 
selves at sea, knowing that, however broad the ocean, the stars 
will guide them to a shore. The northern Catholics \vere not 
uninfluenced by this tendency any more. than by its counterpart, 
and often found themselves, as the late discussions have shown, 
little flattered by the state of science, even of theological science, 
in ruling circles in Rome. 
After this seriõus notice of the doctrinal differences hitherto 
tolerated within the bosom of the Churcb, the Cardinals proceed 
to urge the lamentable fact that, owing to the want of 'harmony' 
between the civil and ecclesiastical authority, many precepts of 
the canon law had fallen into disuse. Hence the state of dis- 
cipline among the clergy was deficient in uniformity, uncertain 
and lawless. This expression' in barlnony' is often employed to 
denote that state of la\v which is believed to be the normal,- 
indeed, the divinely-appointed one; that is, the state in 'which 
the civil law recognises the canon law, and provides for its duE.\ 
execution. - 
On the second point, thåt of the desirableness of holding a 
Council, nearly all the Cardinals were agreed. 'In the present 
confusion of principles and systems, the whole episcopate as- 
sembled in Council, pointing out the way of eternal salvation 
to nations and sovereigns, and also the true relation between 
the natural order and the supernatural order, '\vitb the rights 
and duties of governors and governed, would be a luminous 
beacon scattering the darkness that covers the world. Perhaps, 
in the presence of such a spectacle, heretical and schismatical 
societies would lay aside old prejudices, and would be drawn to 
. , 
a reunIon. 
'Ve only interpose a word to say that perhaps there are even 
yet among us some ,vho do not know what is the supernatural 
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order and what the natural order. The former is the order of 
government, by the supernatural institution of the Church, for 
eternal ends; the latter the order of government, by the natural 
institution of the State, for temporal ends. With this explana- 
tion it is obvious that the 'true way of eternal salvation' for 
nations and sovereigns is to submit the natural order to the 
supernatural, ,vhich will guide it aright. The terms may be 
greatly varied; the political order, the civil order, the external 
order, and so on, coming in by turns. 
However, the unanimity of the Cardinals was not complete. 
One advised that the calling of a General Council should be re- 
served for tÏlnes ,vhen some great difference within the Church 
demanded a settlement. A second thought that the delicacy 
of SOlne of the points to be handled, and the want of that ex- 
ternal support ,,,hich the Church formerly possessed, outweighed 
any prospect of advantage. A third could not pronounce 
between advantages and disadvantages, but gladly left the 
decision ,yith the Sovereign Pontiff; ,vholn God ahvays assisted 
with special light. 
Cecconi's statelnent as to the general agreement of the Car- 
dinals appears to clash with that lnade by persons in Rome, 
,vho ought to be ,veIl informed, and who affirm that, at first, 
nearly all the Cardinals ,vere opposed to t.he Pope's desire, and 
onl y yielded to his ungovernable longing to have his o,vn in- 
fallibility proclaimed. Lord Acton says the Cardinals gave 
their counsel against the project, and that the Pope proceeded 
heedless of their opposition.! Both statements' may be correct; 
for even if the Cardinals had opposed the project ,vhen inforIu- 
ally talked about, they might yield ,,,hen the official initiative 
taken by their 'wilful sovereign convinced them that it was to be. 
One of the counsellors of Ali, the fourth caliph, ,vhen rebuked 
by Abdullah Abbas for giving bad advice in contradiction to 
good, previously given and rejected, replied, 'When a person, 
either through folly or obstinacy, is found to reject counsels 
1 Zur Gcschicldt, etc., p. 3. 
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which are obviously s
lutary, he must expect to receive counsels 
of a complexion precisely the reverse.' 
On the third point, namely, that of the difficulties in the way 
of bolding a Council, the Cardinals held that great prudence 
,vould be required. The decrees of the Council would be re- 
ceived with indifference by the ungodly and the worldly, or 
,vould be nlade the pretext for ne,v trespasses against the 
Church. Then, as to governments, "rould they permit the 
bishops to attend? "T ould they not prohibit the execution in 
their territories of decrees not conformed to thp interests of 
those ,,-ho held the power of the sword? Again, what would 
be the ùse of new canons if the civil po,ver would not further 
the execution of them, or ,vouId even thwart it? And besides 
all this, the political horizon ,vas clouded, and the Council might 
be interrupted. So far for external difficulties. 
As to internal ones, points noted were, the long absence of 
the bishops from their flocks, the risk of dissensions in the 
Council, and of consequent scandal,-a risk ,vhich appeared the 
greater as the thorny character of some of the questions to be 
treated was considered. The Cardinals also felt that there 'vas 
some danger that a desire might arise on the part of the bishops 
to extend their own privileges, already too great, so much so 
as even to be hurtful to the practical uniformity of ecclesiastical 
governlnent, as 'well as to the finnness of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, and to the union of the bishops with the head of the 
Church. 
The considerations mentioned as outweighing these diffi- 
culties might seem very slight, but viewed in the light of later 
attempts, one of them, disll1issed in a fe\v words, ,vas of great 
significance. 
Perhaps the absence of bishops from their flocks would not 
be of such long continuance as SOlne expected. This is sufficient 
to sho\v that even at that early date the hope of an expeditious 
assent to ,vhat the Pope desired formed an element in the 
calculations of the Court. But the final argument relied upon, 
YOLo I. 6 
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as an ans,ver to the difficulties, is the hand of God fighting for 
the Church. 
On the most important point of all, the subjects with which 
the Council should deal, the summary of the notes given by 
Cecconi is so meagre as to suggest the idea either that the vie,ys 
of their Eminences must have been crude, or that they did not 
care to put on paper such views as were matured; always 
supposing that the summary really represents the whole of the 
contents. After a few generalities, the first particular subject 
named for condemnation is the liberty of the press, after 'which 
are named civil marriages, impediments to marriage, mixed 
Dlarriages, and such like, ,vith questions of ecclesiastical 
property, and the observance of fasts and feasts. 
Only two of the Cardinals mentioned the subject of Papal 
infallibility. A third named Gallicanism and the necessity of 
the temporal sovereignty. Only one mentioned the Syllabus. 
From the fhcts last named, Cecconi triunlphantly infers that 
they who say that Rome designed to concentrate all power in 
the hands of t.he Pope, have lost their cause. We need only 
remark that, by his o,vn testimony, the Cardinals who mentioned 
infallibility and the Syllabus were those who were against the 
meeting of a Council. And perhaps this fact, coupled ,vith that 
of no allusion being made to these subjects by those who desired 
the meeting of a Council, might suggest to cold critics an 
inference opposite to the one drawn by the official historian. 
We must, in justice to him, however, say that he does not 
expressly deny. that the measures were then in contemplation 
by which Rome has actually concentrated all her powers in 
the hands of the Pope. 
The oInission to name the Syllabus in this instance is one of a 
series of acts of reticence in respect of that document which are 
at least curious. It is not mentioned in the Encyclical which 
accompanied it. It is not mentioned by the official historian at 
the time of its issue; and '\vhen, as we shall hereafter see, the 
Pope solemnly confirmed it in the presence of five hundred 
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hi:,hops, the act ,vas not mentioned by the Court organs. 
Further, the Syllabus ,vas not mentioned even in the very 
document by which the collective hierarchy expressed their 
solemn adhesion to it. K or 'vas the adhesion to it by letter of 
the prelates then absent mentioned till, as our tale ,viII sho,v, 
all this ,vas brought out by the friction of events. 
Points in these notes to be borne in mind, as throwing light 
on the future of our history, are, that those ,vho desired a 
Council hoped it would be a short one, and were of opinion 
that the po\vers of bishops ,vere too great; and that the r
Ia_ 
tions of the supernatural order and the natural order must be 
regulated, i.e., reduced to rule. These two common\vealths, 
commonly called the Church and State, had hitherto adjusted 
. their relations, at least ,vherever Rome represented the super- 
natural order, by the rough method of trials of strength and 
skill. Tbe object of reducing their relations to rule ,vould 
be to restore that harmony of action which, according to the 
Curia, formerly existed in happy ages, but had been lost in the 
changes of tÌlne. Naturally, this desired harnlony could only 
be restored by each abiding, according to rule, in its O\Vft place 
-the lo\ver under the higher, and the higher above the lo\ver. 1 


1 'Only three cases are conceivable. Either the Church and the State are 
perfectly co-ordinate [by cOO1'dinirl Phillips clearly means co-equal], or the 
State is subordinate to the Church, or the Church subordinate to the State. 
. . . The divine commands of obedience towards authority, given by the 
apostles Peter and Paul in their epistles, and so earnestly impressed upon 
all mankind, are sometimes made to apply to an obedience which even the 
spiritual authority owes to the temporal. First of all, in relation to the weU- 
known passage in the Epistle to the Romans, it is very evident that it cannot 
bave this meaning. It does not speak of the subordination of one power 
to another, but of individuals who personally are to be subordinate to the 
higher powers.- But as the Church is not excluded from these higher powers. 
-indeed, relatively to others, must be held as a higher power,-this passage 
would much rather prove the opposite. It clearly, however, proves the truth 
that every soul must be subject to the ecclesiastical power, which in the 
strictest sense of the words cannot be said of subjection to the temporal authority. 
For otherwise there could not be several States in the world independent of 
one another.'-Phillips, ii, 608. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A 
ecret Commission to prepare for the Council, :March 1865-First Summons 
-Points determined-Reasons why Princes are not consulted-Plan for 
the Future Council. 


IN March 1865, Cardinals Patrizi, Reisach, Panebianco, 
BizzaTi, and Caterini ,vere appointed a secret cOlnn1i
:5ioll to 
111ake preparations for the proposed Council. It ,vas in the 
deepening grey of an evening in Lent that the red coacbes 
drove dow'n the Via della Scrofa carrying those Cardinals to 
their first lneeting, in the palace of the "\Ticariate. ROllle did 
not kno,v that this represented the first move in the preparation 
of one of those ,,'"orld-representing displays ,vhich bad sorne 
part in bringing on her ancient decay, and a greater one in 
gilding it over; displays ,vhich, ,vhile changing in the accidents 
of fonn, have retained the essential character of a sense-sub- 
duing pageant, and retained also the purpose of binding the 
city to an autocrat. The significance of the display no'y con- 
telnplated was to consist in sho,ving both Quirites and Italians 
that the ,yorld bo,ved do,vn to the tiara, and so to bind Ronle to 
tbe Pope for ever. 
The Cardinal Vicar, Patrizi, a lnan of sixty-seven, was not, 
like his colleagues, to use the familiar ROlnan tenn, a ' crea- 
ture' of Pius IX. He o,ved his bat to Gregory XVI., and had 
already,vorn the purple for 1110re than tbirty years, sustaining a 
reputation for steady ,vork and large generosity. As a speciluen 
of the fornls of the Court, ,ye translate the circular of invitation 
to tbe Ineeting, ,y hich forn1s the first document in the collection 
of Cecconi (p. 322) :- 
, l\IosT REYEREKD E1\IIKENCE,-I have the honour to illfonn 
your )\Iost Reverend Eminence that the first meeting of the 
Special Congregation, of ,vhich I have already orally apprised 
your En1inence, delivering at the same time a printed document 
relating to it, ,vill be held on next Thursday the 9th inst., at 
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the 110ur of balf-past six, post 1neridieln, in the house of bis l\Iost 
Reverend Enlinence Cardinal Patrizi, Vicar of bis Holiness. 
'Bowing and kissing the sacred purple, I bave the honour 
to declare Inyself, ,vith the lllost profound obedience and respect, 
your l\Iost Reverend EUlinence's most hUlnble, most devoted, 
most obedient servant, 
'PETER, Arcllbislzop of Sa'1
di8, Pro-Secretary.' 
Formal as is this circular, it avoids specifying either the 
title of tbe Special Congregation, or the object of the meeting. 
l\Ionsignor Peter Giannelli, though signing himself ....t\.rchbishop 
of Sardis, probably had no greater personal connection ,vith the 
Lydian capital than had Cræsus, in his day, with Canterbury. 
He did not, ho\vever, kiss the sacred purple in vain, for in th(.) 
spring of 1875 he was invested with it, at the same tÎIne as 
Cardinal 
Ianning.l 
At this first meeting of the Commission, Giannelli read a 
memorandum intimating his belief that France, Italy, and 
Portugal ,vould prohibit their bishops from attending a Council, 
-more particularly Italy; but as Germany, England, America, 
Spain, and others, \vould not do so, a considerable number 
\vould be able to assemble. This indicates a consciousness that 
political distrust of Rome ,vas felt most strongly in ROlnan 
Catholic countries. 
In this Inemorandum the Archbishop t,vice raises a point 
,vhich after\vards excited heart-burnings. t All are a,vare,' he 
says, 'that the number of Italian bishops, in proportion to 
those of any other nation, is very large, and they, in consequence 
of their greater proxilnity to the chair of Peter, have ahvaJ's 
proved faithful to its traditions, so that their presence in councils 
has at all times been considered as the strongest support of the 
Apostolic See. But it ,vould be unjust to blame the Holy See for 
counting on such support, as if it resorted to a \yorlcUy policy.' 
Atter hearing this memorandum the Cardinals proceeded to 


I Cardinals in signing a letter to the Pope to whom they owe their elevation, 
add to other wrms of obedience' and creat.nre.'-FI'ond, vol. ii., p. 13. 
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consider the follo,ving questions, and gave to each the ans'vel 
Indicated :- 
1. Is the sUlnmoning of an CEcumenical Council under the 
circun1stances necessary, and opportune? 
Affirmed. 
2. Should Catbolic princes be previously consulted? 
Negatived. Nevertheless, when the Bull of Convocation has 
been issued, it ,vould be ,,"ell and becolning for the Holy See to 
adopt suitable procedure
 with the princes. 
3. Should the Sacred College be consulted before the issuing 
of the Bull of Convocation, and if so, bo\vr 
Affinned; but in the manner to be determined by the 1\Iost 
HoI.r,-or, in COlllJUOn speecb, in sucb manner as the Pope Inay 
please.! 
4. Should a Special Congregation be appointed to direct 
affairs relating to tbe Council ? 
Affirmed. 
5. Should the Directing Congregation, after the publication of 
the Bull, consult SOlne bishops in different countries as to the 
subjects proper to be treated, both in doctrine and discipline, 
regard being had to the variety of countries? 
Affirmed. 
The reason which led the Cardinals to negative the idea of 
consulting the Catholic princes is supposed by Cecconi to have 
been a fear lest obstacles to the holding of a Council might be 
raised, and also lest the proceeding might be interpreted as a 
recognition of the supremacy of the State (p. 29). 
On the 13th of 1vlarch these resolutions of the Commission 
were reported to the Pope, by whom they "'"ere approved ,vith 
one slight modification. Instead of a consultation of certain 
select bishops after the convocation of the Council, he appointed 
that it should take place before. 
The first step in carrying out these resolutions ,vas the ap- 
pointment of a Directing Congregation, ,,"hich ,vas composed of 

 'Juxta 'modu'fll, a Sancti.ssimo statllendmn.' - Cecconi, p. 29. 
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the Cardinals of the Commission, ,vith a fe,v others, the nUlnber 
eventually being nine. That body was in existence t\VO years and 
a half before the hierarchy generally received an intinlation, in 
a Secret Consistory, of the intention to hold a Council. 
At the meeting of the Directing Congregation on l\Iarch 19th, 
the sketch of a plan for the labours of the Council ,va& pre- 
sented by one of its members, not named. He proposed that the 
,york should be divided into four branches, and that each SbOlÙd 
be assigned to a différent committee. 
1. DOCTRINE, to be committed to the Inquisition, presided Oyel 
by a Cardinal of the Inquisition; the committee to be enlarged 
by the addition of some members not attached to the Holy 
Office. This committee could be sub-divided into sections. 
2. ECCLESIASTICO- POLITICAL AFFAIRS, to be committed to 
the Congregation for ecclesiastical affairs, enlarged by con- 
sulters and others. 
3. 
lISSIONS and ORIENT AL CHURCHES, to be committed to 
the Propaganda and the Congregation of Oriental Rites. 
4. DISCIPLINE, to be comnlitted to the congregation for 
bishops and regulars, with the addition of consulters, canonists,. 
and theologians. 
Each committee ,vas to be presided over by a Cardinal, and 
all ,vere to report to the Directing Congregation, ,yith ,vhich 
should rest the ultimate authority. 
The language in ,vhich the probable value of communications 
from outside the governing body is indicated sounds like ,vhat 
stateslnen might apply to professors: 'Their ideas, for the most 
part scientific or abstract, can be reduced to a concrete form by 
discussion, 'with the aid of those present in the COllunission.' 2 
The plan thus sketched was approved; and the meeting 
recorded its resolution, that, in dogmatic divinity, such errors 
nlust be kept in vie,v as had arisen since the Council of Trent. 
If the point had needed proof, this statenlent gives it, that 
dognlatic definitions ,vere intended from the first. 


1 Cecconi, p. 322r 


2 Ibid., pp. 31 and 322. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Memoranda of Thirty-six chosen Bishops, consulted under Bond of Strictest 
Secrecy, April to August, lSG,j-Doctrine of Church and State-Antagonism 
of History and the Embryo Dogma-Nuncios admitted to the Secret-And 
Oriental Bishops. 
, 
O N the 10th of April his Holiness sanctioned a letter to t,hirty- 
six select bisbops of different countries, intimating under tbe 
most binding secrecy his intention of holding a Council in tbe 
Holy Cit,y, at SOlne t,hne yet undetermined, and requesting theln 
io communicate their vie,vs as to the subjects proper to be 
treated. 1 
In August, nearly all the ans"rers had arrived. Out of tbe 
thirty-six, only three bishops cast doubts on the ,visdom of the 
project; all the others w"ere rejoiced. 
The letters of the thirty-six, according to Cecconi, expressed 
views on the present condition of society coinciding ,,
ith those 
of the purpled in Rome. The thirty-six generally remarked on 
the absence of any special heresies. So far as reported, their 
suggestions t,ouching religion ,vere only for a reassertion of such 
rudimentary truths as a mother might think about when dis- 
turbed by the wayward notions of her boys. When we COlne 
to particulars, the subjects which our author finds specified are: 
the right of the Church to hold land; her independence of t,he 
State; her right to control education; her right to judge what 
promotes and ,vhat hinders religion. Among other matters 
noted, the chief are: the obligation of the faithful to adhere to 
t,he decisions of the Church, and in particular to those of the 
Holy See, and t,he necessity of the temporal sovereignty of 
the Pope, "rith ' similar points.' 
Anyone of these claims, almost any word in them, raises 
questions of some gravity. For instance, what does the simple 
word 'independence' mean ? We already kno,v that it cannot 
n1ean separation from the State, nor dispensing with pecuniary 
1 Cecconi, p. 324. 
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support from the State, nor indifference to protection from the 
forces of the State, or to patronage from the State in offices and 
dignities. It does not even mean being ,vithout the right to 
call upon the State to execute the decrees of the Church, both in 
enforcing ,vhat she deeIl1s helpful, and in restraining what ::;he 
deems hurtful to her interests. 
Seeing, then, that independence does not mean anyone of 
these things, ,vhat can it mean? It is for us to ,vatch and 
gather up the meaning as \ve go along. At present 've may say 
that perhaps the Church is to be independent of the State in 
some such sense as a general is independent of his commissaries. 
He could not well get on 'without them, but their place is neither 
in council nor in fight; he is to use them, but not to consult 
them, except to learn what service he can get out of them, 
and ,vhat he cannot. In one particular the analogy fails: the 
general does not look to the commissaries for either rank or 
pay. Or, to take a familiar t,ransaction in the history of Church 
and State, the Church independently defined what was heresy, 
independently taught that the suffering of deat,h was its proper 
penalty, independently spied out the suspected, independently 
tried t,he accused, and independently handed over the condemned 
to the temporal ann for execution. The necessity for calling upon 
the temporal arm to do this office could not properly be called 
dependence, any more than a similar necessity on the part of 
our judges for the office of the sheriff may properly be so 
called. 
After Cecconi has apparently concluded his summary of the 
suggestions of the thirty-six, a sentence is slipped in, saying, 
that among the verities 'which ought to be propounded by the 
Council, some mentioned Papal infallibility-' a doctrine ad- 
mitted in all Catholic schools, with a few exceptions.' Here- 
upon departing from his general rule, and adopting marks of 
quotation, he gives the ,yords of one particular bishop, ,vithout 
naming him. These bear directly on the point most agitated 
before and during the Council. Such English readers as kno\v 
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Inuch of the controversy, ,vill probably risk a guess as to the 
author, and it lnar be that persons in l\lunich ,vill hardly stop 
at guessing, but will say they kno,v. It plainly "ras no 
Bavarian, not even a Gerlnan, neither of whonl ,vould fall into 
such an expression as ' l\lunich in Bavaria.' 'At present there 
are but few who ilnpugn this prerogative of the ROlnan Pontiff; 
and they do so, not froIll a theological point of vie,v, but the 
better to assert and lnaintain the freedolu of scienceo It ,vould 
seem that a school of theologians has sprung up ,vith this 
object, at lVlunich, in Bavaria, in ,vhose writings the principal 
aÍ1n is to lower the Holy See, its authority and its mode of 
governluent, by the aid of historical dissertations, and to bring 
it into contempt, and above all to conlbat the infallibility of 
Peter teaching em cathedra.' 
This language intiluates that the science for which especially 
freedolll ,vas claillled at l\iunich was history, ,vhich ,vants no 
other freedom than that of learning the truth and telling it, that 
of detecting lies and forgeries and exposing thelu. Even the 
Court historian feels the significance of this announcenlent of 
ihe lllutual antipathy existing behveen history and the enlbryo 
doglna. Why infallibility should be looked upon as more 
closely related to freedoIll of enquiry than even to theology 
itself, is due to subtle affinities of t,hought, which it requires 
some falniliarit.r ,vith the subject to be able to appreciate. 
It is important to remenlber that' all the clailus hitherto 
Inentioned are set down by the thirty-six under the head of 
doctrine, not under that of the relations bet-ween Church and 
State. They are, therefore, not merely advantages to be 
accepted or waived according to circulnstances, but inalienable 
rights divinely inherent in the supernatural order. 
Among the' isms' designated for anathema by the chosen 
thirty-six, those which have any bearing on divinity proper 
could be named by most ordinary readerso One' iSln ' to be 
condeluned is regalisln, or the doctrine that the king is 
suprelne in his o,yn country; another is liberty of conscience 
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and of the press; and of course the bishops no I110re forget 111ag- 
netism, sOlnnambulism, and freelnasonry, than their purpled 
superiors of the Curia. 
'Ve ought not to omit the fact that the thirty-six mentioned 
the Syllabus and Encyclical as tracing the lines along ,vbich the 
Council ,vouid do well to proceed. 
Two points brought out under the head of discipline, are, the 
rnobilisation of the clergy, and the educational rights of the 
Church; strong condemnation being levelled against mixed 
schools. 
The same points ,vhich had been already touched, under the 
head of doctrine, reappear under that of the relations between 
Church and State, but this tilue rather in a political than a 
dogn1atic aspect. In the former case we 'were in the region of 
eternal truths: here ,ve come do\vn to that of allo,vable or 
desirable Ineasures. For instance, as to freedom of worship and 
of the press, the question is how far a de .facto liberty nlay be 
tolerated, it being assumed that liberty de .lure cannot exist. 
Of course ,ve again g
 ove
 solicitudes for the independence anll 
autonomy of the Church, for the control of education, for the 
right of jurisdiction, and that of imlnunity; and especially for 
the subordination of the social order to positive revealed religion, 
,yhich means of the heads and la,ys of the State to the heads 
and la,vs of the Church. The Council ,vill be called to rebuke 
Cæsarism, and the pagan deification of the State, and to offer 
to political powers as at present existing, the conditions on 
which tlley may satisfy the requirenlents of God, of Christ, and 
of His Church, and so merit a blessing froln on high, and per- 
haps find ('rue stability he're below. 
This last sentence indicates the substance of a vast deal of 
"Titing as. to one practical purpose of the Council, that of 
bringing the movement for the reconstituting of society to a 
crisis, and compelling governments either to fight or surrender, 
DO longer leaving then) any chance of parleying or runnlllg 
away. 
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'Having laid down true principles respecting ecclesiastical property, 
immunity, and the Christian character of the civil power, the Council can 
easily enact that the temporal power of the Ronlan Pontiff cannot be 
lawfully disturbed, as if it was an impediment in the way of the good of the 
country, seeing that, on the contrary, it is the only example now exist- 
ing of the political order being, in a regular form, subject to Christian 
law, and can be easily adapted to all the concessions and improvements 
demanded by the present state of things. This would raise the point of 
once more asserting the necessity of the telnporal power, and of solelnnly 
ordaining penalties against the spoliators.' 1 


In this passage ,ve may catch the Vatican meanIng of such 
a phrase as 'the Christian character of t,he civil po,ver,' 
,vhich we soon find explained, ,vhere the States of the Church 
are spoken of, as the only existing example of the regular 
subjection of the political order to Christian la,y. The seven 
hundred thousand persons then d\velling ,vitl1Ïn those States 
,vere the only creatures under heaven enjoying the benefit of a 
government in which the relations bet\veen the natural .order 
and the supernatural order ,vere not irregular. 
After the secret preparations in ROll1e had been continued 
for nearly twelve months, the circle of confidential adyisers ,vas 
further extended. On November 17 th, 1865, the Cardinal Presi- 
dent of the Directing Congregation communicated the intention 
of his Holiness to the nuncios in Paris, Vienna, l\Iunich, l\Iadrid, 
and Brussels; and requested t,helli to name canonists and 
theologians of sound principles, exemplary life, and distinguished 
learning who might be called up to Rome to serve on the pre- 
paratory committees. 
The next extension of t,he circle was to the Oriental bishops, 
,vho were consulted by Cardinal Barnabo, the Prefect of th
 
Propaganda. They hailed the prospect of a Council, hoping that 
it might at length remove barriers which held the East in sepa- 
ration from Rome. Of these barriers they nalne both ancient 
and modern instances. Among the former the ,vorst appears 
to be 'national spirit,' and among the latter we find Protes- 


1 Cecconi, p. 42. 
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tantism anù the everlasting Freelnasons. ' 
 ationalism' IS a 
trial to the Papal Church in the \vest as \yell as in the east. 
Cardinal 
Ianning, in the Pastoral issued just before the 
Council Inet, said :
 
'The definition of the infallibility of the Pontiff, speaking ex cathednl, 
is needed to exclude fronl the luinds of Catholics the exaggerated spirit 
of national independence and pride, which has, in these last centuries, 
so profoundly afflicted the Church. If there be anything which a Catholic 
Englishman ought to know, it is the subtle, stealthy influence by which 
the national spirit invades and assimilates the Church to itself; and the 
bitter fruits of heresy and schisln which that assinlilation legitinlately 
bears.' 1 


The clearest instance of the national spirit invading and 
assimilating the Church to itself occurred in decaying Rome. 
The Inilitary and absolutist spirit of the empire supplanted in 
the ministry and organisation of the Church the original spirit 
of hun1ility and brotherhood. The spirit of the national pOlnps 
supplanted the primitive superiority to sensation and display. 
The spirit of the governing classes set up side by side \vith the 
simple code of Christ a ne\v code, n1eant ayo\yedly to restore the 
old Roman dOlnination of la,v, under the fonn of a spiritual 
elnpire. The spirit of that dOlnination claimed to impose upon 
other churches the \vill of the Church of the capita], and did 
nOl scruple to call her the mother-church, and to support her 
claims with lie and forgery oft repeated. But after the Pope, 
conspiring with the minister of the Frankish king, and rising 
\yith him against their two sovereigns, had erected himself into 
a petty prince, the national spirit of the empire began to narro\v 
do\vn to the municipal one of aboriginal ROlne. Ever since 
that time the municipal spirit has increasingly become the spirit 
of the Papacy. "....hatever that po,ver has effected, it has never 
been able to make itself a nation. Aiming at a universal enlpire 
the spirit of its rule has become Inore and Inore close, local, 
bureaucratic as that of any wee Italian republic of the middle 
ages. 1\len must not only act and nlove, but 111ust also think 


1 Tile {Ecumenical Council, p. 52 
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and speak, according to rules excogitated by certain guilds 
,vithin the Aurelian walls. 
There is a curious but striking contrast behveen this pro- 
fessedly supernatural institution and one '\vhich scarcely claimed 
a regular place among natural institutions. Coming up amid 
the decline and corruption of an elnpire older, rieber, and ll10re 
populous than had been the empire of Rome, the East India Com- 
pany, ill a couple of generations, made a nation out of SOl11e 
hundreds of States among which bad raged yearly conflicts. 
That nation still contains many thrones, but within its circle, 
and in spite of their jealousies, no less than two hundred and 
forty millions of men, a family immensely greater than Rome 
ever cursed with war or blessed with law, now live in peace and 
freedom such as '\vere unkno'\vn to the ages which bad aforetÎme 
passed over their country. On the plains around the presidential 
cities of India, whe
e a century ago 1\fahratta, 1\foslem, and 
Rajpoot ,vere wont to ravage, now reigns peace at seed-time and 
peace at harvest. Security sits and sings on every tree, and 
Industry, building her nest in every bush, sends out broods 
that, free from fear, busily cover the land. What a contrast 
,vith the endless whirl of ,var which in what are called the 
Ages of Faith-ages when the spells of the chief priest in 
Rome had power over semi-barbarous chiefs-ever eddied on 
the plain around Rome, a glorious plain, gro\ving ,vaste and 
lnore and more waste, while kings came, now to be crowned, 
no\v to put a Pope in prison, and while Italians and foreigners 
rose and sank by turn in the alternating surges,-foreigners, 
ho\vever, most frequently coming into the fight at the call of a 
self-asserting but mongrel and parasitical government, which 
clail11ed to be the heaven-sent superior, not only of commercial 
corporations like the East India Company, but also of the very 
kings and emperors ,vhom it played off against one another, 
and on \vhom it had ahvays to rely. A national spirit indeed! 
Such a national spirit as '\ve see in reformed countries, and as was 
once in an inferior degree seen in the Gallican nation, is large, 
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tolerant, and magnanimous cOlnpared ,vith the tight, pretentious 
municipal spirit uncon
ciously depicted by Liverani ,vhen he 
enumerates the small m
n from small to,vns, puffed up ,,,,ith the 
name of cities, ,vho, in the Curia, swell themselves out 'with 
notions of world-commanding importance,-notions rendered 
possible only by their own helpless narro'wness. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Interruption of Preparations for Fourteen :Months, through the consequences 
of Sadowa - The French evacute Rome - Alleged Double Dealing of 
Napoleon III.-Civiltá on St. Bartholornew's-Cbange of Plan-Instead 
of a Council a Great Display-Serious Complaints of Liberal Catholics. 


IT was on l\Iay 24th, 1866, that the Directing Congregation held 
its third meeting, l\Ionsignor Nina acting as secretary in 
the absence of Giannelli, who was indisposed. But, soon after- 
,vards, dark clouds enveloped tbe Vatican, and ere the congre- 
gation could again meet fourteen months had passed away. 
On July 3rd, 1866, a shell burst at Sado\ya which st,ruck in 
three different directions, and in each case the blo". was heavy. 
Austria fell from the primacy of Gernlany, and from her place 
among Italian States. Italy, acquiring Venice, entered into fun 
possession of herself, Rome alone excepted. The disjointed 
lnenlbers of Germany moved to union under Prussia, like bone 
coming to its bone. 
These ,vere deplorable reversals of Papal policy, unfriendly 
both to the temporal dominion at home and to the spiritual 
dominion abroad. By the instrumentality of France and 
Austria it had been possible, for ages, to keep Italy and 
Germany parcelled into small States, easily played off against 
one another, inilnical to great national organisations or high 
national sentinlent, and glad of an alliance with a small State 
possessing an organisation by which it could interfere almost 
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every,vhere, and in almost everything. The long-continued 
success of the policy directed to this end seelned to stamp it 
as ahnost miraculous. Had Germany united under the Haps- 
burgs, ready to keep Italy disunited, it ,vould have mattered 
less to ROine. But her uniting under the Hohenzollerns, and 
aiding Italy to becolne one, was doubly dangerous. Recon- 
struction as going on in Italy and Gerlnany lllust be met by 
reconstruction on a universal scale. l 
On N ovenlber 4th, 1866, the people of Venetia carried their 
suffrages to the feet of I{ing Victor Elnillanuel, \vhile Austria 
and France sullenly acquiesced. The king said, , Italy is made 
if not completed,' -a hint ,vhich the Vatican both understood 
and resented. Five weeks later, at four o'clock on the morning 
of Decenlber 11th, 1\11'. Gladstone, ,vhose nanle had already left 
a beneficent mark on the history of Italy, ,vas ,vatching by the 
gaslight from a ,vindow in Rome as the French troops wound 
round the corner of a_street, and he felt that the seed of great 
events lar in that evacuation!2 That day the flag of red, white, 
and blue 'v hich for seventeen years bad cast a light on the 


1 In the Times for Dec. 8th, 1875, its correspondent in Rome, giving extracts 
from :l\Iollsignor Nardi's review of an article by Mr. Gladstone in the Ohm"elt 
Redc1v on the Church in Italy, quotes the following: '" 
fr. Gladstone fulminates 
at length against the temporal power. He is not afraid of Austria or Russia, 
nor even of Germany, but he is afraid of France. He says the audacious pre.. 
tension of restoring the temporal power is not the only one with which the 
Yatkan threatens the civil liberties of Christendom. The re-establishment 
of the temporal power 'would unqueationably compromise the very exist- 
ence of the German Empire.'" 'Ve have quoted these words because we can 
belim-e them true. According to 
lr. Gladstone, to restore the Pope would be 
to destroy the Germanic Empire. 'Ve dearly loved the ancient Germanic 
Empire, born of the Catholic Church, and heir of its spirit and majesty. It 
was a grand and noble association of princes and of cities, paternally ruled by 
a head, who received his crown from the hands of the Pontiff. :Marvellous was 
the prosperity it enjoyed, and that prosperity would have become greater, even 
perennial, but for the unrestrained cupidity of Prussia. The old monarchy was 
Christian, but this is pagan. 'V ould, indeed, that it was at least pagan I but 
what is more cruel, to the blind ignorance of the Gentiles it substitutes the 
cunning perfidy of the heretics. :r.lr. Gladstone is not wrong here. If this 
terrible monarchy were to spread and dominate all Europe, not only would the 
temporal pmyer rise no more, but the spiritual would be threatened with death.' 
2 Qua'J'teJ'lu Review, No. 275, p. 29R. 
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Vatican and a shado,v on the Tiber, ,vas lo'wered at St. Angelo. 
The Pope felt that it 'would soon be succeeded by the red, white, 
and green. So that, as if by a historical parody on the old furor 
of the circus, the rage of parties in ROlue was once more lashed 
up by the blue and the green respectively. 
'Do not deceive yourselves,' said the Pope to General 
J\Iontebello, 'when he presented hilnself to take leave, ' the revo- 
lution will come hither: it has proclaÎIned it: you have heard it, 
you have understood it and seen it.' 
The Civiltá Oattolica, alluding to the' soporifics' adlninistered 
at this irritating InOlnent by French journalists and diplolna- 
tists, asked 'whether France would hold the saIne language to 
Italr, no,v lnenacing the Pope, as she had held to Austria and 
Spain \vhen preparing to assist hbn, nanlely, that' any depar- 
ture frOln the principle of non-intervention 'would involve a war 
,vith 
France.' She had not so spoken to Italy, and \vould not 
dò so, for had not Billault said, 'It is not possible to turn 
French bayonets against Italy.' This being the case, France 
nlight hold her peace and not tease the respectable public ,vith 
sopo rifics. l 
'Yhen Napoleon III., in the discourse froln the throne, 
alluding to the fear of ROlne being taken from the Pope, said 
that Europe would not perIl1it an event ,vhich ,vould thro,v 
confusion into tbe Catholic ,yorId, the Civiltá bitterly exposed 
his double dealing. SOlne \vould take tbis language as a pledge 
to uphold the telnporal power, but others would see tbat it was 
only a shuffling of the responsibility off the shoulders of France 
on to those of Europe. Had he said France will not stand it? 
K 0, but that Europe ,viII not allow it. 
It \vould be about this tinle that Viscount Poli and Arthur 
Guillen1În, a lieutenant of zouaves and a zealous crusader, 
sitting over a cup of coffee sa,v five gentlemen enter the coffee- 
house ,yho ,yere not ROlnans, but superintendents of a raihvay 
then being constructed. One of them laid on the table a nose- 


1 Oiviltá, Serie YI., vol. ix., p. 126. 
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gay, so arranged that the colours formed' the cockade of a 
king hostile to the Pontiff,'--":'doubtless red and white camellias, 
forlning, 'with their green leaves, the colours of Italy. GuilleDlin, 
,vho was in uniform, heard remarks ,vhich sho,ved that the 
gentlelnen kne,v what the flowers signified. He rose, seized 
the nosegay, dashed it to the ground, and trampled it to pieces. 
Then, as the others gruDlbled, he drew out his revolver, laid it 
by his side, and ,vent on sipping his coffee, and chatting with 
the Viscount. 1 
The Civiltá was at this tiDle publishing a series of articles on 
the nlassacre of St. BartholoDle,v's, sometimes calling it 'the 
slauahter' and sODletimes 'the executions of Paris;' and cal- 
o 
culatiDg that there might have been some two thousand Protes- 
tants put to death in the capital, and, say, eight thousand in all 
France I 
Among his other crimes, BisDlarck stayed the preparations 
for the Council by the caDlpaign of Sado'va. The most reverend 
Court historian evidently has no sense of any need for giving the 
world other reasons for the total interruption of those prepara- 
tions than the political troubles. Yet one who learned Chris- 
tianity at the feet of Christ would not readily see why the 
studies of holy men in the Dlysteries of divine revelation should 
depend upon a battle in Bohemia, or on the flitting of a French 
garrison. Surely, divines might go on searching into natural- 
ism, rationalisDl, pantheism, sODlnambulism, and freemasonry, 
whether Germany was uniting or splitting up again. Never- 
theless, studies in regalism and CæsarisDl, in the regular subor- 
dination of the natural order to the supernatural, and in the best 
measures for replacing the political system of Europe on the 
divine basis, or, as we should say, for subordinating civil and 
restoring ecclesiastical jurisdiction, ,vere liable to be influenced 
by the flights of the eagles. And the augurs who were tracing 
the lines for the foundations of the reconstruction, found in the 


J Cidltá, Serie VII., iv., 418. 
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movempnts of the eagles of Prussia and France omens that 
counselled delay. 
According to the original design, the Council was to be 
opened on the day observed as the eighteenth centennial anni- 
versary of St. Peter's martyrdom. But, o,ving to these sad 
interruptions, when 1867 approached the secret preparations 
,vere not sufficiently advanced. Such, at least, is the only 
reason given by Cecconi why the Council was postponed. 
The Pope, ho"rever, ,vas resolved to cover St. Peter's day 
with glory. So his o\vn thrice sacred anniversary, that of' the 
Inlmaculate,' and of the Syllabus, ,vas once lnore signalised by 
the issue of letters to the bishops of the ,,-hole "Torld, citing 
them to Rome for the 29th of the ensuing June. They ""ere 
not only to celebrate the centenary of Peter's martyrdoln, but 
to take part in the canonisation of some bventy additional saints, 
and also to attend certain consistories. The second name upon 
the list of the' ne,v patrons in the presence of God' about to 
be created ,vas that of PETER DE ARBUES, 'Spanish inquisitor 
and martyr,' 1 of ,,,hose canonisation we shall bear again. This 
invitation was dated three days before the French evacuated 
Ronle. As trusty bayonets \yere failing, additional celestial 
powers ,vere to be called into the firnlalnent. 
All this tilDe the Liberal Catholics ,vere becoming increasingly 
uneasy at the prospect of the dangers on which the Church ,vas 
drifting. They had hoped to see her first embrace and then 
dOluinate modern culture and liberties. This ,vas a drealn of 
O'Connell, of Lamnlenais, and of Gioberti. At this aimed the 
erudite and steadfast Gernlan Catholics. But every new. utter- 
ance of the Court, \vhether in official document or inspired organ, 
sLo\ved that it was determined upon dragging the Church in 
an opposite direction. According to the policy to ,vmch it had 
fully committed itself, the Church was to conquer, not by adopt- 
ing the modern age, but by restoring the middle ages. The 
dominion of the Pontiff over the ,yhole earth as spiritua.l despot 


1 Cecconi. p. 133. 
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and temporal suzerain ,vas the ideal to which everything must 
give "ray. l\iontalembert, who bad been flattered by the opening 
career of Pius IX., as sailors say they are flattered by what 
they call foxy ,veather, expresses himself as fol1o,vs: 'I began 
as early as 1852 to wrestle against the detestable political and 
religious aberrations summed up in contelnporary Ultramon- 
tanism.' He sho,,
ed that "rhen in 1847 he defended the Jesuits 
of the Sonderbund against Thiel's, as he did 'with equal eloquence 
and want of foresight, he did not utter one word of the modern 
doctrines, and that for a good reason, because, he says, 'Noone 
11ad thought of setting them up ,vhen I entered on public life.' 
Indeed, he affirms that, in 1847, Gallicanism was dead, but 
tbat it had been revived through the encouragement given to 
extreme pretensions during the pontificate of Pius IX. He 
then quotes an important letter addressed to himself, in 1863, 
by Sibour, at that time Archbishop of Paris :- 


'\. 
'.. 


, The new Ultramontane school is conducting us to a twofold idolatry 
-idolatry of the temporal power and idolatry of the spiritual power. 
Yvhen you, like myself, made a splendid profession of Ultranlontanism, 
yuu did not understand things in this fashion. 'Ve defended the independ- 
ence of the spiritual power against the usurpations and pretensions of the 
temporal power; but we respected the constitution of the State and the 
constitution of the Church. 'Ve did not sweep away every intermediate 
power, or every gradation of order, nor yet every legitimate resistance, nor 
all individuality and spontaneity. The Pope and the Emperor were not 
then-the fonner the whole Church, the latter the whole State.' 


J\Iontalelnbert goes on to say that the old Ultranlontanes had 
recognised the right of the Pope, in a great crisis, to rise above 
all rules; but they did not confound the exception with the 
rule. These cares and apprehensions "rere for the time con- 
cealed, and "rere only brought to light by the anguish of that 
JnOlnent ,vhen the final leap do,vn,vard was about to place 
.a uulf that could never be recrossed bebveen Rome and all 
o 
ihings free and equal. But ,vhen the expression did come, it 
bore with it the record of previous irritations. 


'The UltraIllontane bishops,' said l\lol1talenlbert, 'have pushed every- 
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thing to the extreme, and have argued to the utmost against allliber- 
ties, those of the State as well as those of the Church. 
'If such a system was not of a nature to compromise the gravest 
interests of religion, in the present, but much more in the future, we 
might content onrselves with despising it"; but when one has the pre- 
sentinlent of the ills which are being prepared for us, it is difficult to be 
silent and resigned.' 


CHAPTER X.. 


Reprimand of Darboy, Archbishop of Paris, for disputing the Ordinary and 
Immediate Jurisdiction of the Pope in his Diocese-Sent in 1864-, Published 
in 18690 


WITHIN a twelvemonth of the issue of the Syllabus, letters 
of significance were passing bet\veen Paris and ROlne. 
One of tbose letters thro\vs light on the steps taken to grind 
do,,-n any bishop who dared to assert, as bishops used to do, 
some authority for their o\vn office, independent of the direct 
and universal meddling of Rome. That some prelates were still 
tempted to this offence \ve have seen hinted by the Cardinal 
consulters, in the original notes upon the question of holding a 
Council. 
One of the most considerable figures in the hierarchy ,vas 
Darboy, Archbi1:,hop of Paris, to whose name a historical death 
has given tragic immortality. 'Vhen the preparations for the 
issue of the Syllabus must have been far advanced, in 1864, 
be had drawn upon himself letters of censure from Rome. To 
these he had replied both publicly in the senate, and privately, 
in a manner \vhich sho,ved that some remnants of old French 
doctrines yet survived the modern influence in primary scho01s 
and episcopal seminaries. And wherever any sense of the 
ancient office of a bishop did survive, there was constant irrita- 


1 Letter quoted in the Unitá Oattolica, March 10th, 1870. li'riedbc1 0 g, 
p.118-]21. 
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Hon in the condition of dependence to '\vhich the system of 
quinquennial faculties reduced the men ,vho, bearing the old 
naUle, held the modern post under the bureaux in ROlne. Only 
a fe,v '\veeks before the l\lagna Charta of reconstruction ,vas 
pronlulged, on October 26th, 1864, a letter ,vas addressed to 
Darboy which fills no less than ten octavo pages of small type 
in the doculnents of Friedberg. 1 Besides its solid value as 
instruction, this epistle bas the interest of a sharp lecture. 
Furthernlore, its' very language coloured the nlost important 
of the Vatican decrees. 
'Ve shall here supply only an outline, which, ho\vever, 'will 
give to any attentive reader a key to certain points disputed 
Lehveen the t,vo schools into which the Church of Rome had 
the advantage of being divided, before the Vatican Council. 
The quarrel arises on tbe old subject of the 'exelnption' of 
the regulars from episcopal control, and tbe direct action of the 
Uuria in a diocese, over the head of a bishop and undpr his feet. 
Readers of Church history \vill be telnpted to think lightly of 
the Pope's caJ1.dour \vhen he speaks of Darboy's cOlllplaint as 
a new. one, but however this suspicion may touch those who 
furnished the Inaterials for the letter, it does not attach to the 
Pope personally, for he is not usually supposed to read history, 
though be oft,en sets it to rights. 
If inaccurate in his facts, Pius IX. is orthodox in his policy, 
for just as bishops must be independent of the government of 
the country, so must the regulars bë independent of the bishops, 
tbat power to set wheels in motion may be carried froin the 
engine-house in Rome into the midst of a nat.ion by t\VO 
perfectly independent shafts. 'Yhen the Church is a national 
one, a bishop has some stake in the country, though slight 
compared with bis stake at the Vatican; and be must, at all 
events, keep up relations with the authorities. The former 
circumstance brings temptations to a 'national spirit,' -one of 
the standing evils cried down by the Curia. The latter CirCU111- 
1 Aktenstücke, p. 257-267. 
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stance may n1ake it convenient that the bishop should not 
always know ,,,hat is really the course of action being prepared. 
In both points of vie,v the regulars can be utili sed. Darius 
t.ook care to have three separate powers in each province, all 
directly dependent on the Imperial Court alone. 1 And from his 
days highly organised Asiatic governments have had, besides 
the apparently omnipotent lieutenants, confidential agents in 
eyery province, depending directly on the nletropolitan 
au thori ties. 
The Pontiff commences his letter by reminding his venerable 
brother tbat he n1ade professions of devotion to the Holy See on 
hi
 elevation to that of Paris. Then he tells him that certain of 
his letters replying to animadversions of the Pope, show him to 
hold views opposed to the divine primacy of the Roman Pontiff 
over the \vhole Church. Darboy had asserted that the po'wer of 
the Pope, in a diocese other than his own, ,vas not ordinary and 
im,rnediate, but such as should be interposed only as a last 
resource, in cases of Inanifest necessity. He bad represented 
the intervention of the Pope, by the exercise of ordinary anq. 
Í/nrnediate jurisdiction, as turning a diocese into a lllission, and 
a bishop into a vicar apostolic. 1\Ioreover, he had said, in the 
French senate, that \vhen such intervention took place at the 
private instance of individuals, it rendered the administration of 
a diocese all but impossible; and he had added that regulars, 
Nuncio, and Curia all aimed at bringing about such interven- 
tion' as an ordinary thing, and that he ,vonld resist it and call 
upon the bishops and people to do so. He had even spoken of 
submitting letters apostolic to the government, and of having 
.;recourse to the lay power; nay, he had gone so far as to 
n1ention the Oì'ganic a?,ticles, though he could not be ignorant 
of ho,v the Holy See had always protested against them. 
The Pope could scarcely believe that his venerable brother 
had uttered such things, and ,,"'as moved \vith "
onder and 
anguish at tìnding him ayowing the condenlned opinions of 
1 Rawlinson's Ancient .JIonarclties, vol. iv. 
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Febronins, ,yhich a bishop ougl1t to abhor. In denying the 
'immediate and ordinary' jurisdiction of the Pope, he had 
denied t,he decree of the fourth Lateran Council. The ,yords 
'feed my lambs, feed my sheep' mean that believers all and 
singular are to be subject to Peter and his successors, as to 
the Lord Christ Himself, whose vicar upon earth the Roman 
Pontiff truly is. Every Catholic w'ould reply to the charge as 
to a diocese being turned into a mission, and a bishop into a 
vicar apostolic, by saying that it was as false as it 'would be to 
say that prefects, judges, or provincial nlagistrates were not 
ordinary nlagistrates, because a direct, immediate, and ordinary 
po\yer was held by the king or emperor. 
St. Thomas Aquinas, continues the letter, had said' the Pope 
has a plenitude of pontifical power, as a king in his kingdonl, 
but bishops are received into a share of the solicitude, like 
judges set over particular cities.' As a Catholic bishop, Darboy 
ought to know that aU had a fight to appeal to Ronle, none to 
appeal from her. Such a complaint as that the interference of 
Rome rendered the administration of a diocese almost impossible 
had never been made either in past ages or in the present one. 
Bishops of a religious mind derived from such intervention 
consolation and strength before God, the Church, and hel 
enemies. Before God, because it, in part, exempted them from 
responsibility, in giving account of their stewardship. When 
Darboy spoke of appealing to bishops and people, he ought to 
have kno,vn that the same had been done by Febronius, and 
that it was an offence against the divine Author of the consti- 
tu tion of the Church. 
The Archbishop had not been informed against, proceeded the 
Pope, by the regulars, but, from other quarters the fact came 
before his Holiness that the Archbishop had exercised the right 
of visitation over them, on which he had been admonished, and 
of this admonition he had been pleased to speak, in the senate, 
as of a sentence delivered without the cause having been heard. 
It ,vas hardly to be believed I The Archbishop knew the 
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Decretals, and knew. how., in an ages, the Popes had ,,-ritten in 
tbe same manner to bisbops when they became a\vare of som(\. 
thing in their sees 'which 'vas not quite right. 'Yithout this 
procedure, the government of the whole Church ,yould be 
rendered too difficult for the Vicar of Christ, and any other 
course ,vould hardly comport ,,-itb episcopal meekness. 
As it was a question of the visitation of regulars, it must be 
remembered that the right of exemption had long been enjoyed 
by the Jesuits and Franciscans in Paris, and that the Apostolic 
See had exercised its own special or 'privative' jurisdiction. 
The present case, therefore, ,vas one of violation of possession, 
i.e., of the possession of the right of exemption enjoyed by the 
regulars, and of the right of privative jurisdiction enjoyed by 
the Apostolic See. True, Darboy thought that a presumption 
of right administration ought to be admitted in favour of one in 
charge, until the contrary was proved. But that ,vas opposed to 
the principle of St. Bernard, who held that it was the glory of 
the Papacy to rescue the ,,-eak out of the hands of tbe strong. 
Darboy had alleged that, by the law of the Council of Trent, 
regulars could not have canonical existence in any diocese 
,vithout consent of tbe bishop, ,vbich consent had never been 
received by the monks in question. But, baving been long on 
the ground, they had acquired a prescriptive right, by virtual, 
if not by express consent of successive bishops. And as to the 
fact that the civilla'\v forbade them to possess land, of what use 
"-ere such la\vs in ecclesiasticn.1 adminstration? In these most 
turbulent and miserable times of n0xious, odious rebellion, ciyil 
law might even deny to bishops their civil standing. 
The Pontiff cannot dissemble his extreme surprise and annoy- 
ance tbat bis venerable brotber had attf'nded the funeral of 
lUarshall\Iagnan, the Grand Orient of the Freemasons, and had 
giyen the solemn absolution ",-hile the insignia of freemasonry 
,vere on the bier, and brethren of the condemned sect wearinO' 
<:""I 
its orders "".ere present. Tbe sect aimed at corrupting all minds 
and manners; at destroying every idea of honesty, virtue" truth, 
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and justice; at diffusing monstrous opinions and abominable 
vices, fostering detestable crimes, and undermining alliegitiæate 
authority; yea, at overturning the Catholic Church and civil 
society, and at expelling God from heaven. 
His Holiness cannot pass over the fact that it has come to bis 
ears that an opinion has been expressed to the effect that acts 
of the Holy See do not compel obedience unless the civil govern- 
ment has given authority to carry them out. This opinion 
js pernicious, érroneous, and injurious to the authority of the 
Holy See and to the interests of the faithful. The supreme 
authority of the Apostolic See can never be subordinated to the 
rule or will of the civil po\ver in any matter w.hich in any 
respect touches upon ecclesiastical affairs and the spiritual 
government of souls; and all who glory in the Catholic name 
are bound to obey the Church, and to show her due reverence 
and devotion. Furthernlore, the Pope's venerable brother had 
incorrectly asserted in his speech that Benedict XIV. in his 
Concordat with the King of Sardinia had agreed that the 
royal sanction should be required before pontifical acts ,yere 
carried into execution; and that according to the instructions 
annexed to the Concordat, they were to be submitted to the 
senate, except 'v hen they dealt \vith matters of doglna or 
morals; \",hich false assertion the venerable brother would not 
bave made had he ,veighed the ,yords of the instructions. The 
letter concludes with protestations of the Pope's affection for 
his venerable brother and his flock. 
This epistle, after being long held in reserve, was launched 
into publicity, at a time ,vhen Darboy's influence ,vas threatening 
to be inconvenient in the Council, and when the French govern- 
Juent had requested a cardinal's hat for him.! 
It is, perhaps, not superfluous to rell1ark that the terms' pleni- 
tude of power,' as denoting the prerogative of tbe Pope, and 
, 'peceit'ed to a share of the solicitude,' as denoting the origin and 
nature of the bishop>s authority, are not merely happy phrases, 
I Ce Qll'i Be Passe a'll, Concile, p. 16. 
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but scientific tprms fitted to express the Papal theory of the 
Church constitution as opposed to the Episcopal theory. The 
Episcopal theory, holding that the office of all bishops is of divine 
institution, regards the Pope, not as the source of episcopal au- 
thority, but as supreme and ultimate arbiter. According to the 
Papal theory the authority of the bishop is an ema
ation fronl 
that of the Pope, ,vho, as monarch, unlimited by any co-ordinate 
authority, retains in his o,vn hands not only extraordinary but 
ordinary, not only ultimate but inlmediate jurisdiction over 
every subject ,vithin the bounds assigned to a bishop. The 
latter is a prefect, not only liable to be discharged or in1prisoned, 
but liable ,,,hile retained in office to have any matter taken out 
of his hands and settled contrary to his vie,vs. This is the 
theory ,vhich, like a scourge of not 81nall cords, is elnployed to 
flog Darboy, ,,
hile the incongruous e.pithet 'venerable brother,' 
dangles at the handle,-a vestige of a past age and an exploded 
theory. An emperor does not call his prefect 'venerable 
brother.' 
A portion of the letter, ,vhicb ,,?ill ,yell repay study, is that 
indicating the attitude of the Curia to all authority not immedi- 
ately,,'ithin its o,yn hands, even if in the hands of its 'prefects.' 
Against any such authority it will receive the reports of its 
})rivate agents, and treat those reports as having the status of 
a legal appeal. It will act, if need be, ,vithout hearing the 
accused, and maintain that none shall appeal from it, though 
all may appeal to it. This is the case even with the episcopal 
authority; ,vhat, then, is the case ,vith the civil? It is s,vept 
aside as an unclean thing; 'of ,vhat use are such la,vs in eccle- 
siastical affairs?' If Archbishop Darboy, strong in his character, 
strong in his see,-the largest in the Roman Catholic ,yorld,- 
and strong in his influence at the Tuileries, is thus treated ,vhen 
cOlnplained of by the Jesuits, what must be the case with s111all 
prelates who venture to provof
e their po,ver? 
As to the Freemasons, one is tempted to wish to be in their 
secret, for then one would possess a rough test of Papal infaIli- 
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bility. If they do not ain1 at overturning all government, and 
expelling God from heaven, infallibilit,y does not carry far. 
The fact that a Grand l\Iaster of the 1\Iasons, the J\Iarquis of 
Ripon, has renounced theln to elnbrace the infallibility ,vhich 
so depicts them, does not tell in their favour. 
One anachronism of this epistle is the ,vor,d 'prilnacy,' ,vhich 
imbeds as in crystal the original pretensions of the ROlnan 
bishop, presenting them in contrast with those advanced in 
the letter. As the claim of primacy had been developed out 
of a position in the capital, so out of prÏ1nacy 'vas developed 
authority, out of authority essential superiority, out of essential 
superiority sovereignty limited by many checks, and out of that, 
finally, sovereignty absolutely unlin1ited. 
The time for the great assembly was now approaching, and, 
mean\vhile, the Papal organs ,vere enlivened by the prospect of 
a war between France and Prussia, on the question of Luxem- 
bourg. When this hope was deferred the readers of the Civiltrfl 
were informed that nevertheless every pos'5ible preparation for 
war was being pushed forward by the French on the largest 
scale, and ,vith greatly improved arms. 
On the 9th of l\fay, 1867, the deputies Angeloni and Crotti 
,vere called up in the Italian Parliament to take the oatns and 
their seats. Angeloni did so; but Crotti, a \vell-kno\vn member 
of the Ultramontane aristocracy, aft,er pronouncing the words ' I 
swear to be faithful to the king and constitution,' added, 'saving 
always divine and ecclesiastical laws.' This forn1ula was at 
once recognised as being that which had been published in 
Rome by the Penetenzie'ria, with the declaration that the repe- 
tition of it was the only condition on .which Catholics could 
accept seats in the Italian chan1bers. Called upon to take the 
oath in the form prescribed by the law of the land, Count Crotti 
stood mrm by the higher law of the PenetenzieTia, and the 
Chan1ber disowning his salvis legibus divinis et ecclesiasticis, 
refused to admit him. . 


1 Serie VI., vol. X., p. 384. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Great Gathering in Rome, June 1867-Impressions and Anticipations,-Im- 
provellents in the City-Louis Veuillot on the Great Future. 


THE whole earth had been moved in the hope of not only 
exhibiting a pageant outshining former ones, but also of 
carrying the dogma of Papal infallibility by an ecclesiastical 
coup d'etat, or, as it is called, by acclalnation, ,vithout the delays 
of a discussion. 1 Had this been accomplished the legislative 
form of a General Council would have been rendered futile for 
the tilne to COlne, or at the lnost, ",
ould have been but a grander 
Dlethod of ,yorkil1g the institution of 'consultative despotism,' 
to adopt the strict definition of J\iontalelnbert. The invitation had 
been enthusiastically responded to. The spectacle of the Papacy 
IHenaced with the loss of Rome ,vas touching, and the belief 
"-as cherished that a great delnonstration of the interest felt by 
the Catholic world on its behalf .would contribute to ward off 
the peril. Besides these motives, another in full activity ,vas 
the ever po,verf111 one, especially po,verful ,vith ROlnanists, the 
desire to see a pageant; and this sight ,vas to surpass all the 
furmer displays of ROlne. 
The city put on its best, the churches ,vere ne"rlyelnbellisbed, 
the streets decked in festive array. Bishops caDle from all 
the ends of the earth, till the thoroughfares ,vere mottled ,vith 
the toilets of five hundred. Priests crowded in till, it is said; 
t,velve thousand breathed the sacred air of the city, everyone 
of theln proud to tread that spot of our unruly earth, ,vhere the 
priest ,vas king of lnen. 
Besides the clergy, canle such multitudes of pilgrinls that, 
according to Cecconi, the population of the city was almost 
doubled. The Romans sa,v their familiar rite, the worship of 
the statue of St. Peter-l'ado1 o azione della statua di San Pietro- 


, 


1 Acton, Zur. Ges., p. 14. 
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performed on a prodigious scale. In modern as in ancient 
Rome, adoration bas its degrees; all worship does not ÏIllply 
the ascription of suprelne, but only of celestial honours. X 0 
Pontiff in the days of tbe Republic ever I)retended that Quirinus 
,vas creator of the ,vorid and father of eternity. He ,vas the 
protecting divinity of ROIne, but ,vith very lhnited po,vers in 
comparison with Peter, carrying no sceptre equal to the keys. 
Such of the visitors as had seen the city in former times, if 
not too much pre-occupied with the sanctity of the place to 
observe such matters, ,vould find several improvements. Side 
pavements had been allo,ved in the main streets. Gaslight had, 
after long and painful efforts, been adlnitted. The Papal idea of 
street-lighting had been ecclesiastical and pictorial. 
I. Fisquet 
treats the subject in his folio on ceremonies (Frond, iii., 251). 
Besides all the l\Iadonnas in the churches, t,here were, he says, 
as many lnore on the fronts of tDe houses,-of the latter, 
1421. Those in shops, galleries, etc., could not be nU111bereJ. 
Nearly all bad silver crowns, earrings, diamond brooches, or at 
least filagree ones. One thousanù and sL'
dy-sev
n lamps were 
lighted before them every day. True, it had been said that this 
was brought about by the Popes to save expens
 in street 
lighting. The street roughs broke lalnps if they shone only for 
the'telnporal end,' but as soon as the lamp was lifted into the 
supernatural order, by being lighted before the 
Iadonna, it 
became sacred. 1tl. Fisquet quotes Bernardin Gassiat to sho,v 
how enlightened such government was. In former tÏInes, that 
is, 'in the ages of faith,' the cities of Italy, at night, ',vere,' 
he says,' like vast cities of the dead, full of m.rsteries, and 
,vithout any security. If it is to be supposed that the institution 
of lamps before the l\ladonnas was due to the initiative of the 
Papal police, it 'would be a fine argument in proof of their 
devotion to the cause of civilisation.' 
Ho,vever, even Rome bad been pushed into some approaches 
to other sorts of civilisation. Railways had entered the ,valls. 
The personal liberality of the Pope had effectpd several irnprove- 
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ments, both in public works and charitable institutions. The 
French had done a great deal for the cleansing of the streets, 
altbough the filth of some of them, and the inùecency of some of 
the bye ones, were still beyond belief to anyone from England. 
The Pope's anny, which as late as 1860 was an odd-looking 
array, ,vas now a sightly and active force, composed mainly of 
foreigners, in large part French. And, finally, it had become 
possible to tell the time of day. 
Formerly, mid-day had been one of the mysteries of Rome. 
It seemed as if the right of private judgment, 
anished from the 
churches, had taken refuge in the steeples, for each particular 
clock went off at SOlne mysterious impulse, and struck t\velve 
at a noon of its own. Naughty Romans said that the impulse 
proceeded froIn the vitals of the priest, whoIn discipline forbade 
to breakfast till the time for saying masses had expired, which 
did not take place till noon. "\Yhen, therefore, each separate 
rector had, out of the depths of his consciousness, evolved t
e 
truth that it ought to be twelve o'clock, he told the sexton to 
make it so; earlier or)ater, according as the consciousness was 
more or less keen. Thus for good part of an hour, they do say 
often longer, the air continued thrilling ,vith the tidings that it 
'was just noon of day. The same naughty Romans ascribe the 
change to General Baraguay d'Hilliers, while in command of 
the French garrison. Having vainly endeavoured to get a 
standard of time established, he presumed, with French auda- 
city, to carry the case by appeal from the sacristy to the sun. 
Placing a gun on Fort St. Angelo, with a burning glass upon 
it, he stole the tidings from another 'world, ,vhich were not to be 
got from the temples at hand. l 
One of the lnost powerful of the pilgrims was 1\1. Louis 
Veuillot, w"ho as editor of the UniL'ers had for very lnany years 
done nluch to second in literature the ,york done in schools, of 


I This was first told me by a Roman tradesman, in presence, among others, 
of a very good-natured canon, who joined in the general laugh at my innocent 
surprise. This year (1875) an ex-officer of the Pope's service added, 'Ay, but 
the priests bribed the artillery men to steal half the charge of powder, and to 
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reviving antipathies and superstitions whi
h were in danger of 
dying out in France. His notes of this visit form part of his 
two octavos. As soon as he reaches the foot of the Alps, at 
Susa, he begins to scold Italy and the Italians, takes every 
opportunity of doing so, and goes out of the country scolding 
'\\
orse than when he came in. He says (vol. i., p. 48), 
'Florence, where the intellectual life of revolutionary Italy is 
concentrated, has not a man, not an artist, not a palnphleteer, 
not a caricaturist, to show to the ,vorld. It is a vile workshop of 
vile counterfeits, a factory of despicable mouldings.' According 
to hiIn, the Italians persecuted the pilgrims. It was the old 
cry, 'The Christians to the lions;' but, irate as he is, he lets it 
appear that the persecutions could not have been deadly, by 
adding, 'There are three kinds of lions in Italy-the cust01l1- 
house officers, the bugs, and the innkeepers.' 
But if Italy and the Italians were exceedingly evil in the 
eyes of 
I. Veuillot, he found compensation in the perfect 
loveliness of Rome and the Romans. At a table in the 
open air, and in the shade, by St. Carlo on the Corso, , "7"hat 
think you,' he asks, 'did I pay for a cup of calé au lait, a 
roll, and t"TO figs dropping pearls of honey, such figs as 
Augustus loved; and for a large glass of beautiful water, 
".ith the anÎ1nated spectacle of the street, and the view of a 
balcony decorated with brilliant cloths? T,vopence halfpenny; 
and it ,yas a halfpenny too much,-the halfpenny of progress.' 1 
The very cabmen are loudly praised, and the cabs carry 'ideas;' 
the press, especially the Civiltá, is of course far above the 
French level. But the Pope was the grandest spectacle of all. 
As he entered the Basilica, preceded by a train of five hundred 


turn the gun toward tbe Campagna, so tbat tbe report should scarcely be 
heard.' Probably the last statement is a mere rumour, not representing any 
actual transaction, but indicating, real1y enough, the state of mind of the 
people as to what their masters were likely to do. I have heard it said that 
Sir James Hudson used to declare that when first appointed to Turin he could 
walk all round the city while it struck twelve o'clock. 
1 Rome pendant le {}oncile, vol. i., p. !(). 
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prelates, it made an impression of power greater than if four 
Inillions of llIen had defiled past, arlned with the most perfect 
artillery.1 
Naturally, however, the imagination of l\f. Veuillot was most 
fired ,vith the prospect of that historical future ,vhich was 
about to open on the human species. Darkness still covers the 
chaos after the catac1ysm, but the breaking of the ]ight draws 
nigh. A change of tone henceforth marks the utterances 
of reconstruction. In 1850 and the succeeding years, princes 
""ere to be favoured agents, and concordats a salutary instru- 
ment in restoring the polity of the kingdom of God. But, 
alas, how ineffectual had these proved! The tÏIne had come 
for the true bearers of the commission which gives' all power 
in heaven and in earth,' to assert their own prerogative, and 
gradual1y to file a"
ay all interloping authorities which existed 
only for a temporal end. The news of a projected Council 
has reached the ears of 1\1. V euillot. His first word is, 'Rome 
is officially taking the reins of the world into her hand.' Other 
expressions scattered up and down his animated pages are as 
follo,vs :- 


The day that the Council is convoked the counter-revolution will 
comn1ence. . . . Pius IX. will open his mouth, and the great word, Let 
there be light, will proceed out of his lips. . . . It will be a solemn 
date in history; it will witness the laying of the immovable stone of Re- 
construction. . . . At the voice of the Pontiff the bowels of the earth will 
be moved, to give birth to the new civilisation of the cross. . . . Here is 
the great reservoir whence the future will pour out and overflow the 
human race. . . . These days in Rome are a revelation of the state of the 
world, and the starting point of a renovation. . . . The pilgrimage of 
Catholic Europe to Rome in 1867 will have consequences of which the 
ltIoniteur [alluding to remarks in that journal] will be informed here- 
after, and of which the world will become aware when the lrfoniteur 
would wish them to be unheard of. . . . For centuries Rome has not 
seen the Pope in such splendour, nor has he so manifestly appeared in his 
character as head of the human race.' 


The follo"Ting expressions further elucidating tbe same train 


1 Rome pendant le Concile, vol. i., p. 35. 
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of thought are found scat
ered over papers printed after the 
Council had been called, but ,ve give theln here :- 
'The order of things which lasted above ten centuries has ceased to 
exist. The middle ages are terminated. The 29th of June, 1868 [the 
date of the Bull convoking the Council], is their final end, their last sigh. 
Another era is beginning. . . . The Church and the State are alread y 
separated in fact. It is not well. The Church is now a soul without a 
body, the State a body without a soul. SOllle in both Church and State 
rejoice at this. Let them haste and make ready. Strange toils are 
coming. There must be clearing away and rebuilding, and the workmen 
will not agree. . . . "One flock and one shepherd,"-these words reveal the 
sole political secret of the hunlan race. Europe is on the brink of an abyss 
for not having extended the benefit of unity to the world, and not having 
conserved it for herself. . . . There are no more Catholic kingdoms, no 
more Christian nations. . . . 'Vhat place could princes take in the 
Council? what part could they play in the government of mind or 
manners '1 They have no longer the right to speak to men of their 
eternal salvation. . . . The Church does not expel them, but takes note 
that they are outside. . . . The rupture is declared; that rupture gives 
her the world to reconstruct, and she sets to work. It is entering on a 
desert where for forty years the people had to wander to renew thern- 
selves. 'Ve can foresee relentless pursuits, and catastrophes which will 
spare nothing. . . . As the State is out of the Church, we have scarcely 
any longer a place in the State. 'Vhat are we Catholics in France 1 A 
conquered people. . . . 'Vhat is about to come to pass is not a thing 
unheard of. Noah beheld it. . . . It is not to create division that con- 
cordats are destroyed, but to re-establish unity; it will no longer be a 

uestion of alliances but of conquests.' 
These dispersed but not unconnected utterances of one 
whose opinions rule so many of the pulpits and schools of 
France, and who stands so high in the favour of the Vatican, 
are not ,vithout importance. His forecast of the future is 
reInarkable :- 
, If we dare to cast our eyes further into the future, beyond the far 
extended sllloke of battle and of demolition, we behold a gigantic and 
unheard of construction, the work of the Church, which by lovelier and 
more marvellous creations will reply to the infernal genius of destruction. 
We behold the Christian and Catholic organisation of democracy. On 
the ruins of faithless empires we behold the multitude of nations arise 
nwre numerous, equal among themselves, free, forming one universal 
confederation, in the unity of the faith, under the presidency of the 
Roman Pontiff, equally the protected and the protector of every one; 
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8 holy people, as once there was a holy empire. And this baptised and 
sacred democracy will do what the monarchies have not been able or not 
wished to do ; it will abolish the idols everywhere, it will cause Christ 
to reign universally, and there will be one fold and one shepherd." 1 


"r e presume that a Cltristian democracy, in the Vatican sense, 
means a democratic despotisln, with the Pope as suzerain, 
,vhether the chief of the State be a monarch or a president 
after the model of Ecuador, or, better still, a prince-bishop. 
The Christian organisation ,yould be tbat no,v going on in 
unions, leagues, and confraternities, guided by tbe regulars. 
The increased number of nations which are to replace empires 
,,'ould seem to indicate a preference for small States-perhaps 
'spiritual States,' whose fall is often lanlented. The idols to be 
abolished ,yould be, all heresies, schisms, and modern liberties.. 
The natural order ,vould be absorbed in the supernatural.. 

1. Veuillot is of course one of those \v ho look on the modern 
liberty of the press as a great curse. 'Ye might suppose that 
this opinion rests upon the violent examples of political folly 
and llloral corruption exhibited by certain sheets in France 
and Italy whenever legal fetters do not impede free ,vriting. 
But not so. It is a notorious fact that rabid papers are favour- 
ites \vith the priests, but moderate ones are odious to them.. 
, You ,vill never :find the Opinione,' said an educated Roman, 
'in the hands of a priest, because it is moderate. Yon will 
often find the Capitale in their hands, because it is destructive.' 
'Ye may insert here ,vhat came to hand long after thsee pages 
,vere ,vritten, as an illustration of the kind of press that is to be 
quencbed. The Times of January 26th, 1876, in the letter of its 
Paris correspondent, gives a morsel from the Un Íl:e10s, in the 
style of 1\1. Veuillot. The Times had said something about an 
intervie,v of the l\Iarquis of Ripon, as a new convert, ,,,ith tbe 
Pope. The UnÙ:e10s deyotes to that article' a colu111n and a half 
of invectives,' and thus ,vinds up: 'The Thnes is no\v the 
giant of the press, and prospers in both hemispheres.. But th
 


I VoL i., pp. 65, 66. 
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day \vill come ,,?ben the t,YO \,,"orIds will ,vant 110 more of its 
agony column, or of its bad literature; and its last compositor, 
inactive before bis ilnmense poison machine, suddpnly idle, will 
,vait in vain for copy \ybich will never come.' ,"Yill the COln- 
positor look out of the top \vindo\v in Queen Victoria Street to 
see if l\lacaulay's New Zealander has arrived on London Bridge? 


CHAPTER XII. 


The Political Les!=:on of the Gathering, namely, All are called upon to recognise 
in the Papal States the :l\Iodel State of the World-Survey of those tStates. 


, OP P OR TUltE.1,TESS of tltf Centenary of St. Peter for re- 

'il,Ùlg tlte Tl'lte Idea of the Political 01'der alnong States,' is 
the heading of an article in the Civiltlí Cattolica for 1867. The 
first words are, 'He who COlnes to Rome finds St. Peter becolne 
a king;' a proposition of \vhicb ,ve should Inodify the predicate, 
saying, He ,,,ho comes to ROlne finds a king, professing to be 
St. Peter. ' He (i.e., Peter) has joined the tiara of the Pontiff 
to the cro\vn of the Prince.' "Thy did not the \vriter say the 
'tiara of the apostle'? That would be too great an offence 
against antiquity. It is the tiara of the Pontiff, as if Peter 
had taken over that office froin Nero. 
Ho\vever, these are but the introductory notes. The writer 
proceeds to expound the political effects of baptis111. Chris- 
tianity has not changed the civil po\ver as to its substance, but 
as to its relations, by making a change in the subject of po,ver. 

[,hat subject is no longer mere man, but luan made Christian by 
baptisln. As such he is brought under the new la\v, \vith which 
no act of hIS lllust ever COlne into conflict. This doctrine- 
which frequently reappears as the theological basis of recon- 
struction-is more fully stated by 1\1. Veuillot: 'They will not 
deny that the true hUInan race is baptised humanity. . . . It 
is, then, baptislll which constitutes humanity, and all that has 
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not been introduced into the Church by baptism is, in reality, 
only a sort of ra,v material, ,,,hich as yet awaits the breath 
of life' (p. cxii.) In order to prevent any conflict bebveen 
baptized lllan and the la,v of the Church, the ciril power 
must be subject to the Church. Suarez is quoted to the effect 
that as a man would not be rightly constituted unless the 
body were subject to the soul, neither would the Church be 
rightly established unless the temporal po,ver ,vere subject to the 
spiritual. And hence, the political conclusion is firmly drawn: 
'The ideal of such a subordination is realised in the pontifical 
government. Because, o,ving to the peculiar character of him 
,yho here holds the temporal power, it cannot rebel against the 
spiritual po,ver, civil law can never here set itself against 
evangelical la,v, nor is any political act possible which should 
offend acrainst morals.' 
o 
The last affirmation will appear boldest to those who best 
kno,v,vhat political acts had been done in the Roman States, 
and in the present reign. Noone of these acts could offend 
against Christian morals! for the all-sufficing reason that Peter 
had becolne the king, and Peter does no ,vrong. Thus ,ve find 
infallibility, as receiyed in the Court creed, covering measures 
of taxation and police, as ,yell as lotteries and monopolies,-an 
abuse of the doctrine made still more obvious by ,vhat follo,vs, 
in ,vhich the infallibility of the governlnent is grounded on its 
imlnaculate conception, and consequently perfect nature. Since 
in the Pontifical States' the la,vs must be sanctioned by hinl 
,vho holds the place of God on earth, him ,vhom God has given 
to us for guide and teacher
 they can never be in conflict with the 
divine will. t The infallible Depositary of evangelical interests 
can never sacrifice them to earthly ones. Though in such a 
government the t,vo po,vers [spiritual and telnporal] are distinct 
in form, they are in complete harmony and duly co-ordinated one 


) 'I have no need to declare myself ready to repel and rejeC't that which the 
Pope cannot do. He cannot do an act contrary to the Divine law.'-Cardinal 
}Janning, Vat. Dec., p. 41. 
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"with the other, presenting 
o lay States the perfect example of 
the Christian civil po,ver.' 
It is granted that lay States can never equal this example, but 
they ought to imitate it. By their verr conception they can 
Hever be free from the original taint, o,,
ing to which it becomes 
l)o
sible for' the temporal po\ver to rebel against the spiritual 
po\ver.' Not only is it possible, but, by their nature, they are 
predisposed to that sin of sins. But all rulers of lay States are 
to know that in becoming subjects of the Church the subjects 
of civil po\yer have been changed, though the substance of civil 
po\ver has not been changed. "T e do not stay to inquire what 
lnay be the substance of civil po\ver, after its subjects have been 
lifted above obedience to it by another human power, higher 
than itself in all things" herein the t\yO may come into collision. 
Christianity has, thank God, its higher law. That is, it holds 
man as the offspring of God, and as redeemed by Christ to a 
nobler life, and a holier than can be prescribed by any civil 
authority. But in the State it o,,"ns no authority but that of the 
sovereign as supreme, ,vhether he be called king, imperator, or 
president, and that of those \vho under him administer la\v. 
The higher la\v of the Papacy, on the contrary, lies in setting up 
as suprelne judge a hlunan ruler over the civil ruler, and in 
holding the changed subjects of the civil po\ver bound, in all 
cases of collision, to obey the suprelne judge. 
In conclusion, the faithful are told that the centenary of St. 
Peter, by bringing together people fronl all parts of the ,vorld, 
,vill give to them the opportunity of beholding' a State in which 
peace, morality, and justice reign. It is like an oasis an1Îd the 
desolation of the desert; and it is so because the political order 
is in full harmony ,vith evangelical la\",.' It is, therefore, in- 
ferred that all those ,vho look upon the imlnaculate and infallible 
State ,vill return home to testify ho\v great is the folly of that 
separation of Church and State which many propose; and also 
to testify that 'the only,vay to conduct the nations back to 
civil ,vell-being, is by making their la\ys over again, in a 
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Christian sense, and harmonising political order with the 
Gospel.' 1 
The reader will by this time begin to attach a meaning to 
such expressions as 'evangelical interests,' 'harInonising poli- 
tical order \vith the gospel,' and the like, rather different from 
that which he would give to them in reading theology or any 
political writing but that of the ,r atican. There the desire to 
enlist religious veneration for political arrangements, has led to 
a secularising of sacred language, which is no\v developed into 
a highly finished art. If nations are to 'make their la\vs over 
again, in a Christian sense,' the Court of Rome has Inade Chris- 
tian language over again in a political sense. The approaching 
pilgrhns, in comparing the oasis into ,vhich they \vere about to 
enter, \vitb tbe deserts from v,"bich they had eInerged, would 
be able to judge by tbe experience of centuries as to whether, 
,,,here Peter reigns, the lifting up of the subject aboye lay 
government into the supernatural order had led to the elevation 
of the laity to supernatural goodness, or to the lowering of the 
clergy to the level of political officials. 
T\vo writers, as dissimilar as Addison and Edgar Quinet, 
had, in some degree, anticipated the comparison here chal- 
lenged, each speaking froIn a point of vie\v suited to his o\vn 
day and mode of thinking. The EnglisbInan relllarks bo\v 
great is the difference bet\veen ROInan Catholic populations 
,vhere they touch upon reformed countries and. \vhere they 
are under the unbroken influence of the Papacy. Ignorance, 
superstition, and crime gradually deepen till the Alps and the 
Pyrenees are passed, ,yhen all these become strikingly \'Torse. 
Addison might have .added to this observation the further one 
of a contrast between ROInan Catholic populations ,vhich 
border on Protestant States and those \vhich border on l\IohaJn- 
medan ones. Contrast Belgium, Bavaria, Leinster, \vith An- 
dalusia, Sicily, Croatia! 
The Frenchman says that there was only one model country 
) Cïciltá, Serle YI., vol. x., p. 52õ et sqq. 
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in Europe. This ,vas correct; for France had never cast out 
the influence of the Reformation, or made a,vay,vith all the 
Protestants; and had, moreover, been the hot-bed of ,vhat 
Quinet calls the philosophers. Italy, again, had ahvays been 
a stronghold of the so-called philosophers, although all the 
Protestants had been consumed. In Spain, ho,vever, as he 
points out, the Inquisition had really fulfilled its mission; both 
Protestants and philosophers having been annihilated, schools 
and letters having been reduced to order, and the \vhole nation 
having been Inade to move for more than t,vo hundred years 
on the Papal lines. The consequence was the total ruin of 
religion in the country.l 
The comparison to ,vhich strangers were challenged by the 
Curia had the great advantage of being a comparison of good, 
not of evil. If the Papal States are to lay States as the oasis 
to the desert, proof actually lies before us of something more 
than human superiority-of sOlnething amounting to a higher 
dispensation. If the Papal States are but moderately superior 
to others, proof of any higher dispensation L'lils; but proof of 
human superiority remains. If they are only equal to lay States, 
even proof of human superiority fails. If they are inferior, 
proof fails both of divine commission and of human superiority, 
and proof arises of the presence of greater human fault. 
The only true book of Positive Philosophy yet (,ve do not 
say of Positive Science) is the blessed old Book of books. It 
brings everything to the test of fraits. It puts the extraordinary 
man to the test before ordinary men. Priest, prophet, and king 
must produce-not allege, but produce-credentials. If they have 
an ordinary comlnission they must prove it by ordinary qualities 
such as God would employ and bless, if an extraordinary com- 
mission by extraordinary qualities, and if a supernatural one 
by supernatural po,vers. l\loses put the prophet under the 
test of the ,vritten 'V ord (Deut. xiii. 2, 3); and Paul put the 
apostle and even the angel under the same test, if he claimed 
1 Ultl'amontanis1n et la Société J.lIodel'ntJ. 
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to say anything to us in the name of God. And that test was 
to be applied by COlnmon men. This is the horror of priestcraft. 
This is the strength of Ohristianity. He w'ho refuses the ordained 
appeal to the '\V ord, and to fruits, and to the verdict of every 
man's conscience, writes his own description as a false prophet. 
The message God sends to men ,vants, above all things, priyate 
judgment-a-wake, earnest, and searching, that its credentials 
may commend themselves to every man's conscience in the sight 
of God. 
We shall not, therefore, set out to compare evil, but good. 
We shall not enquire if there are more ,vaste acres in the Papal 
States, more filthy huts, more wretched villages, more Inean 
little tow'ns called cities, more blighted prospects, talents thrown 
to waste, and L.'ìmilies brought to decay, more liars, thieves, 
drunkards, blasphemers, and libertines, more depraved hOInes, 
more guilty conspiracies, more strikers, robbers, and assassins, 
nlore beggars in the streets, more idlers and extortioners in 
office, more wretches in prison, and more dead men in graves 
dug by the law, than, say, in our o,vn far from immaculate or 
infallible England. "\Ve shall only look for the opposite of all 
these, and more of it,-so much more as would furnish proof of 
a special dispensation of God's loving-kindness to men. 
In one particular, such of the pilgrims as had heard of the 
desolation of the Roman Campagna ,yould feel surprise, some- 
,vhat similar to that often felt by travellers in the Desert of 
Sinai. The latter, expecting to find extended plains of burning 
sand-a Sahara-find a country like another, only that it has 
no vegetation. So when pilgrims on the Campagna found 
green plains basking under a lovely sky, they ,vould ,vonder 
ho,v men could call it ,vaste. Only by degrees ,vould they 
realise the fact that there 'vere no farm-houses, no labourers' 
cottages, no hamlets. In Arabia vegetation has failed, and ,,,,,ith 
it anin1al existence. This region is a degree less desert: the 
herb enjoys life and supports the beast; only man has failed. 
Travellers from the north are under the illusion of the light. 
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Its richness invests objects ,vith a beauty of 'which the mosi 
brilliant part "Tould be lost under duller skies. Travellers 
coming from countries equally "Tell lighted, come also from 
scenes "There Islam or heathenism is dOll1inant, or else froln 
new countries, which cannot well be cOlnpared ,vith one that 
has enjoyed so long a reign of civilisation. Those from lle,v 
countries ,vould be pre-occupied by signs of antiquity; but if 
not priests, they ".ould feel the lack of any token of modern vic- 
tories of mind over mat,ter, or of character over circumstances. 
To those from the East, again, the antiquities are remains of a 
con1paratively modern age. If they had lived under Turkish 
rule, they ,,"ould have been so accusto111ed to see circumstances 
govern, and matter take its own way, tbat tbey really ,vould 
feel that they were rising into a more vigorous civi1isation. 
And they \vould be the only ones who, on any grounds but 
such as satisfied 1\'1. Veuillot, could come to that conclusion. 
Beyond ,vhat we call the east, lies a farther east; and it 
would be the duty of anyone ,vho read the challenge of the 
priest-kings, and came from a part of India which had for a 
century been under British government, to compare the popu- 
lation now beneath his eJe \vith the heathen population under 
Protestant rulers. The cOlnparison ought to embrace numbers, 
industrial activity, security of life and property, education and 
civil rights. Account should be taken of ho\v much time the 
one government bad enjoyed to develop the benefits of its rule, 
and how little the other; as also of those preceding conditions 
the advantages and disadvantages of ,vhich each in its place had 
inherited. 
But ,vhich of the t\VO more rapidly brought order out of 
anarchy? 'Vbich sooner consolidated hostile States into a peace- 
ful family of nations? 'Vhich gave to the greatest multitude 
the blessing of sitting every man under his vine and under his 
fig-tree-none daring to make him afraid, none, whether he 
differed in rank or race, in religion or in politics ? Yet the 
Company was not immaculate, and not infallible. 
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An observer coming from the south, and entering the States 
of the Church by the line of the Sacco, finds a rich vale bor- 
dered by the V olscian and Hernian Hills. He looks for houses 
standing apart, for hamlets and villages; but finds none. 
Charming sites for a mansion and park, and rich sitos for 
farm-houses and }Jamlets, are without inhabitants, the people to 
till the land coming dow'n from villages perched upon the hills, 
in SOlne cases at a distance of miles. 
A trained observer seeing the plain forsaken and the villages 
in military positions on the heights, "Tould at once say, as he 
,vould in Syria,-The land has not learned what rest is! It 
has not yet experienced, for any continuance, that lot of con- 
scious security in which the fanlily suffices to itself, the lonely 
house is safe, and the village needs neither wall nor steep. 
The valleys of Tuscany or Piedmont tell a better tale of law 
and government. 
'Vhen, at wide intervals, an inn or "That is called a Tenuta 
occurs, perhaps it is announced by a few fine' children, ill-clad 
and begging. The house has an expression of fear. The 
,vindo,vs are fe,v and small, and the yard, instead of a fence or 
lo,v wall, is defended by a high one. There are no stack yards, 
DO farm store and treasure spreading securely and ornamentally 
around as if conscious of strong, benign protectors. There is no 
grass-plot, no gravelled or flagged ,valk, no flower-bed before 
the door, no flower-pot in the 'windo,v, no garden. The house 
has never blossomed into the home. It is, after all these ages, 
Lut a shelter from ,veather and violence. 
Entering, you find dirt to a degree neit.her easy to believe 
nor pleasant to describe, which grows 'worse and ,,'orse the 
longer and more minutely you observe. The furniture consists 
of a fe, v stools, a rough table or bench, with a sack or two of 
straw for a bed. The fe,v utensils, whether of earthenware or 
metal, are, like the stools and bench, poor in quality, rude in 
form, and ill kept. Scarcely ever is there against the walls a 
print or photograph, an engraved sheet, a clock or plaster bust. 
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You look in vain for book, periodical, or journal. Tbe idea of 
children's picture-books, or of a cottage library, is out of the 
question; and the Bible is not to be seen. If there be a picture 
of the l\Iadonna or the patron saint, it is, in point of art, far 
belo\v the pictures which often light up the cottage of our 
hUlnblest labourer. If there is a book, it is a wretched dream- 
book teaching how to succeed in the lottery. No polished chest 
of drawers, no white dresser, no fire range bearing ,vitness 
of taste and' elbow-greasa;' no pretty crockery, no easy-chair. 
You may perhaps see a man asleep on the bare bench and another 
on the floor. 
As you let the picture print itself, with all its inevitable 
comments, upon your mind, it calls up comparisons ,vith what 
you have seen in the unlettered countries of the ,vodd-not 
,vith the homes that grow up around a family Bible. Here 
the arts \vhich bring Art borne to the multitude bave found no 
entrance. Engraving, printing, carving, ornamental work in 
metal, wood, or pottery, gardening, or artistic husbandry, are 
graces that have not crossed this dirty threshold. The æsthetics, 
,vhich have had some part in the government of the country, 
bave never developed the blessed æsthetic of home. 
Turning from the bouse to the inhabitants, you must take care 
not to build a comparison on misleading data. We are not to 
look for the clear northern complexion here, or the burly Teuton 
physique, and must not put do\vn dark full eyes as sensual, a 
hooked nose as cruel, or a sallo\v conlplexion as gloomy and 
plotting, without further proof. On the other hand, you are not 
to take the brightness given by the light and tbe crispness given 
by the air, to all tissues, especially animal ones, cOlnpared \vith 
the flaccid condition of the same tissues in our humid air, as 
anything more than what it is. Things ,vhich in England \vould 
look only clean, would here look bright. 
Physically, you find a race of great capacity. Tbe frame, if 
wanting the con1pactness of the French and the solidity of the 
English, is large and sbapely; such as after a few well-fed and 
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,veIl-housed generations would probably be one of the finest in 
the world. There is a certain sluggishness, which is g
nerally 
called laziness. Perhaps it is not so lnuch laziness as a lack of 
that physical elasticity ,vhich COlnes \vith successive generations 
of hopeful effort and good condition, but sinks a-way under hope- 
lessness, or the effects of poor food and bad air. The natural 
intelligence is quick, and the manners generally polite, often 
,vinning. The pleasant ,vord and the obliging act are both 
ready. But ,,,hen did these carters and labourers "
ash? \Vas 
anything ever done to cleanse these garlnents, partly of goat- 
skin with the hair attached, and partly of beavy cloth? \Ve do 
not call raids no,v and then to keep vermin under, an effort at 
really cleansing. And the heads of the WOlnen and children I 
'Vhatever the prevalent æsthetics have accolllplished, they have 
never a,vakened the sacred æsthetic of the hUlnan person, ,vhich 
is not to be confounded with the 10w"er æsthetic of dress. 
Turning to,vards the villages, the observer is again reminded 
of Syria, where he may have been led on by the prospect of a 
beautiful city set on a hill, and found a squalid village. Self- 
defending construction, as in the case of the lone house on the 
plain, reappears here. No outlying cottages before the village, 
no detached ones within it, no gardens or orchards behind. 
The backs of the houses form a continuous high ,vall, pierced 
'with slnall ,vindo,vs, constituting an irregular but not despicable 
work of defence. Again you find the absence of any bit of green, 
or of flo,ver-beds before the house, or of flowers in the window. 
The home is nothing outside the threshold, the village nothing 
outside the ,valls. 'Vhere are the English greens and gardens, 
the Swiss artistic structures, the fountains, bees, and flowers? 
\Vhere the ulnbrage and blooln of an Alnerican village, founded 
not many years ago on the wild? There is no trace of that 
æsthetic of nature which ,vould have been awakened had the 
fathers and mothers of these labourers, for the last few genera- 
tions, gone forth at morning ,vith the language of the Psahns 
in their nlelnories, and also the language of Him ,vhose touch 
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turned the bird and the lily into spirit links, drawing up the 
heart of toiling man to the bosom of an all-providing and all- 
adorning God. We have seen a quotation from a Cardinal to 
the effect that there are more works of art in Perugia than in 
all the provincial to,vns of England. When our to\vns are as 
old as Perugia we shall better compare their art tr
asures. 
l\Ieantime, the gardens of Nottingham alone would put those 
of all the Papal States to shame, excepting such as are attached 
to palaces. 
Before entering the houses one feels as if it would be unfair 
t,o compare them with those of English villages in our more 
cultured and sunny counties. But ,ve may take a Yorkshire 
manufacturing village, near collieries. There the ground is dirty 
,vith coal slack; the air dirty with coal smoke and heavy with 
damp vapours; the houses are of the colour of baked mud, called 
brick; the sky is low, and more brown than grey . Nature and 
art seem to have combined to make the house Jirty. Here, on 
the contrary, the ground is as dryas a board, the air bright, the 
walls of warm-coloured stone, the sky lofty, luminous, and blue. 
Nature has done everything to suggest cleanliness, and also to 
re,vard it with such brilliant effect as we can only see in the 
brightest moments which summer lights up within our English 
homes. And as to nlanufacture, its grimy fingers have never 
touched the place. 
Yet under the unfavourable conditions you find tidy women, 
",.ith tidy children, by tidy fire-sides. Tbe floor, seats, tables, 
drawers, dresser, walls, all show that the domestic arts of 
ornament, in however humble a style, are represented. The 
cottage child sits with its book on its knee; and you are not 
afraid to look into the corners. The Bible and hymn-book are 
probably upon the shelf; and if you do not know that the scene 
of the cotter's Saturday night is actually enacted there, you feel 
that it might be. 
Under the favourable circumstances, on the other hand, floor, 
stairs, ,vall, furniture, utensils, and the persons of the ,yomen 
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and children are kept in such a style that one of the WOlnen 
froln the Yorkshire cottage would not like to pass a night in 
the place. And you must not look into tbe corners. Any 
stray picture ,vhich may be on the walls, only serves to remind 
you, by contrast, of the \vonderful development of illustrative 
art in England, Germany, and America, and of its penetrating 
influence in the homes of the remote and poor. Here, some- 
tilnes, you may :find, even in the village church, prints and dolls, 
the former of which in England would be considered poor, and 
the latter ta\vdry in the village shop. Yet in the same church 
there may be some real \vork of art, \vhich has for generations 
had every opportunity of forming the public taste. 
So long as \ve employ sense-culture as the instrument of 
thought-culture, it goes on ever extending its sphere. It 
renders itself the medium of expressing \vhat it had been ori- 
ginally the instrument of imparting. Then it becomes the 
stimulus and organ of new developments, combinations, and 
creations of mind. But \vhen sense-cuHure becomes the substi- 
tute for thought-culture, it soon reaches its limits, and, revolying 
within them, enslaves thought to sensation. Seeing for the 
sake of a sight, and hearing for the sake of a sound, are as 
useful in the development of the mind as are play and exercise 
in that of the body. But when people are trained to look on 
sights and sounds which terminate in themselves, as the solem- 
nities of civil and religious existence, as the events of a com- 
munity instead of its diversion, the habit of doing so naturally 
turns first to valuing things, next to doing them according 
as they win show or sound. If trainers keep down thought- 
culture and stimulate sense-culture, the trained will come to 
appreciate everything, not by tht; higher æsthetic of reason 
or of faith, but by the lower æsthetic of impression. 
Turning from the d\vellings to the :fields, the observer is filled 
"ith delight. In one place we have rich meadow land; in 
another a variety of fruit trees, reminding one of the tÏIne when 
Goth and Norman, in their respective daJs, sent specimens 
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hence to their kinsmen in the north, as proof of the Paradise 
they might find. In a third place we have manifold and boun- 
tiful crops of grain. 
Still the Í1npression is rene,ved here whicb is made upon one 
by Devonshire in contrast 'with the Scottish Lowlands; that 
is, one soon feels that the charm of the place lies more in the 
richness of nature than in the grace of culture. In Devonshire, 
,vhere nature has done so much more than in the Lowlands, each 
successive observation brings home a deeper impression that 
mind bas done less. In the Lowlands, on the contrary, ,vhere 
nature has done less, 111ind has done more. There, from father 
to son for generations, the n1Ïnd of the plough-boy, the sheep- 
boy, and the co,v-boy, has been cultivated, in some degree 
rhat culture has gone out to the plough and the harro,v, to 
the spade and the hoe, to the implements of sowing, reaping, 
and thrashing; to the soil, the furrow, the ridge, the field, the 
meado,v ; to the gra ss, the bush, and the standing corn; to the 
sheaf, the shock, the stack, and the farmyard; to the hedge, the 
garden, and the grove. In consequence, the face of the country 
has a highly educated expression. 
'\tV-hile the lo,ver culture of the average mind has been thus im- 
pressing itself upon the face of the earth, the few elect minds have 
been first raised, by its elevating force, above tbe more sluggish 
mass, and then floated far away. Some are in the pulpit and 
some in the surgery, some in the professor's chair and some at 
the bar, some in the colonial council and some on the bench, 
some guiding the bank and S0111e the factory, and SOlne making 
t.he world wonder at themselves and at the little land that pro- 
duces so many of them. 
The Reformation found their fathers at a vast disadvantaD'e 
ö 
as compared with the V olscian, the Latin, and the Sabine heirs 
of eastern and southern civilisation. But the return to the ordi- 
nance that every father ,vas bound to teach his own children, 
-an essential part of Christian legislation for a cOlnlnunity, as 
good for the father as for the child, as good for the public as 
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the fnn1i1y,-produced the parish school, and, silently but not 
slo,vly, led the rougher northn1an far a\vay in front of his elder 
and more polished brother. The latter retains what belongs to 
the face; and if sinlilar spiritual and mental conditions should, 
in mercy to Italy, be brought in, he will perhaps one clay take 
his place in the van again. 
Nine years later than the tin1e of \vhich \ve \vrite, the Civiltá 
for 1876, pp. 260, 261, speaks 80 as to illustrate the auspices 
under \vhich the Italian race, as compared \vith the Scotch, 
bas been of late centuries left to develop :- 


"Ve do not say that it [elementary instruction] IS Injurious to the 
farmer and farm-labourer (cO'ìdadino), or the sempstress, to the carter 
or the laundress, to the porter or the vegetable seller, but, on the con.. 
trary, it may be of much use to thélTI in life, if they employ it well.' 


After sho,ving that mere elements are not education (as if 
anyone said they were), the wTiter proceeds :- 


, Let us not be told that popular instruction will have to go beyond 
this and include graml11ar, spelling, history, geography, and other lite- 
rary branches. For in that case, of two things, one; either the learners, 
picking up only bits, will lose theIn, for want of exercise, sooner, per- 
haps, than they acquired them, or they will digest or profit by what 
they learn; and in that case, all who acquire such know ledge no 
longer like to belong to the people, but seek to rise, change the jacket 
for a coat, the ragged hat for a cylinder, and seek to exchange the 
luattock, the whip, or the plane, for the books of the clerk, the account- 
ant, or the official. Hence it is very rare that one of the populace 
Bchoole(l in the nlodern fashion knows anything after he has reached 
a certain age, beyond reading and writing, and accounts, if indeed he 
has not lost half his baggage of ABC in the field or the shop. The 
ordinary effect, then, of this instruction, is to set up the pride of know- 
ledge in an ignorant populace, which thinks itself learned if it can dis- 
tinguish h from z, and does not confound a 6 with a !), and to displace a 
nUlnber of poor, presunlptuous unfortunates from that position in which 
Providence placed them by birth, and to tempt the III to seek bread and 
fortune in the over-thronged bureau of the State, of the nlunicipality, 
of companies, or families, with the double advantage of filling town and 
country with starving idlers, ready to sell thelnselves for every enterprise 
for 'which they can be bought, and to constrain States and corporations 
to increase the nunlber of ernployés to appease the herd of these hapless 
instructed ones, who rush in hundreds to stonn the first little post vacant 
VOL. L 9 
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at any manger, whatever it may be. Is this a result to be spoken of as 
eo inul10derately profitable to the people and helpful to society 
 One 
that merits being exalted to the stars by anyone who, though not a 
Liberal, has still a grain of good sense in his head 1 . .. In the notion 
of the Liberals,' proceeds the writer, 'this sort of popular instruction must 
be inseparable from the liberty of the press, which would be of little 11S0 
if the people were not spoiled by its effects. And indeed if the liberty of 
the press was done away with, two-thirds of the argunlents which lead 
Liberals to prepare an educated people would fall to the ground. . . . 
That this instruction proves profitable to a great nlunber of the common 
people as to their material interests, we cheerfully concede. But it is 
110ne the less true that it proves extre1uely dangerous, in a social sense, 
by the abuse which the dominant Liberalisnl Inakes of it, and by the 
wicked ends to which it directs it.' 


This is a good excunple of those "rho \vish to keep education 
in the hands of the clergy" in order to prevent the people froln 
being educated above their position. The proprietors of estates 
\vhere such ideas triunlph, inherit froln the fathers \vho nUlde 
them triunlph, estates that have never been educated above 
their position, never educated according to their capacity; \vLile 
lleritors of Scotch estates, ,vhose fathers paid for educating the 
people according to their capacity, find that the estate con1e8 
into their hands educated up to its capacity, so that the l110ney 
spent by the ancestors on the rough dialuonds and coarsely-cased 
pearls, concealed in the pows of shoeless urchins, is returned to 
their descendants in the rent-roll, and proves to be the best 
family inveshnent they ever lnade. 
The land in theso Papal States, like the people, is nobly 
capable; but our present enquiries turn, not upon the future, 
but upon proof of imInaculate and infallible governluent, for 
the last thousand years or more. 
Fixing, then, our attention on the ,;:vorks of 111an, \ve find 
cause repeatedly to \vish that ,ve had son1e 111easure for exactly 
detern1ining ho,v much progress has been made, alnid these 
lovely scenes, by the hUluan mind since it passed from under 
the dOlninion of Pagan Romanis111 into that of Papal ROlnanisln. 
At present ,ve have not the lneans of accurately settling this 
question, and perhaps' \ve never shall have, though honest 
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resparch may yet sufficiently elucidate it for a practical judg- 
n1cnt. So long as Christianity ,vorked by its legitimate forces, 
those of the Spirit alone, ,vith its legitÏ1nate instrulnent, the 
'V ord alone, it cast out the cruel and obscene spirits of Pagan- 
ism, silently, but not slo,vly. In individuals and in falnilies 
real Christians ,vere made. This continued so long as the 
Ininisters of Christ ministered like their l\Iaster, reading the 
Word of God, and preaching it, but no n10re t,hinking of per- 
fonning 'functions,' like the heathen, than He did; so long 
as they had neither place nor nalne in the posts graded and 
re,varded by human po,vers; so long as they enjoyed no con- 
sideration but ,vhat ,vas ,yon through ,visdon1, goodness, and 
spiritual fruitfulness; so long as their ,vhole inheritance ,vas 
not a ,profession, but a calling, ,vhich renounced the ,vorld, 
not by cutting God's holiest hUlnan ties, but by abandoning, 
for life, every hope of title, ponlp, or po,ver. So long as this 
spirit reigned, and ,vhenever it again reappeared, they could 
point to numbers, ,vholn they found vile but left created ane,v 
in Christ Jesus unto good ,yorks. 
But frOln the tin1e ,vhen Christianity became a public po\ver, 
the courtier, the priest, and the cro,vd began to flo\v into the 
Church, and carried part of their heathenism in ,,,ith then1. 
For a long time the Christian elelnent dominated not only the 
names and theories but the fonns of the Churches. Gradually, 
the heathen elelnent invaded the fOrIns, not by any 1neans in 
ROlne only, or, in earlier tÍ1nes, ,vorst in Ronle; but all over, 
and perhaps ,vorst in the East. 'Vhen, ho,vever, the device of 
the Elnperors ,vas parodied,-and as they had assunled the office 
of Pontiff to confirm the civil dictatorship, the Ronlan Bishop 
assullled the temporal supren1acy to confirm the spiritual dic- 
tatorship,-all the three paganising forces of statecraft, priest- 
craft, and popular superstition caIne 11101'e vigorously into 
play; ,vith the result stated by Gregorovius: 'So that Church 
which arose out of the union of Christianity ,vith the Roman 
Elnpire, dre,v froll1 the latter the systeln of centra1i8atiN1, and 
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the stores of ancient language and education; but the people 
utterly corrupted, could not yield her the living material for 
the developlnent of the Christian ideal. On the contrary, it 
,vas just they who in early tilnes defaced Christianity, and 
peTll1eated the Church, scarcely yet established in the Elnpire, 
,vith the old heathenisln.' 1 It was, ho,vever, on the ne,v 
systelll of conversion that the people could not yield the mate- 
l"ial for developing Christianity. On the old one they had done 
so. When the Church ,,'aits for converts till the Spirit of 
God brings her penitents, she ,vill always find Inaterial (often 
ra,v and foul, but capable) for doing all her ,york. 
But ,ve find the first step in an enquiry as to the pro- 
gress '\vhich has been accolnplished, challenged by the Vatiean 
philosophy, ,vhieh decries lnodern ÏInprovelnents like the rail.. 
,yay, telegraph, steam engine, and so on, as 'material progress.' 
'Vhen ,ve ordinary lnort-als say 'nlental progress,' ,ve lnean a 
progress of mind; but when the Pope says 'material progress,' 
does he mean a progress of matter? No; then ,vhat 
oes he 
mean? Perhaps to suggest some such idea as the progressive 
ascendancy of DIatter over lllind; but if so, it is unfortunate for 
hinI, as a philosopher, that the inventions he despises represent 
the advancing ascendancy of nlind over D1atter. And very 
unhappy is it for Dlankind that all his influence goes to enIploy 
matter in colour, forln, and moven1ent, to make Illan a creature 
of sensation, and to stay the operation of reason and of faith, 
exchanging reason for sentiInent and faith for sight. 
Suppose that an observer before passing froln the valley of 
the Sacco into that of the Anio 100k5 at a historical place like 
Palestrina, situated on one of the noblest heights of the land; a 
point "Thence Pyrrhus and Hannibal, in succession, looked ,vith 
the longing of ,varriors across the Campagna to the distant 
Rome; and whence the Temple of Fortune, emulating Egyptian 
proportions, and overspreading a whole hillside, donlinated the 
p]ain, and held forth its lights to the far off sea. This city has 
1 Vol. i., p. 14. 
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a Cardinal Bishop, and a palace of the great Papal-princely 
family of the Barberini, and yet is ,vhat a homely Englishman 
,vould call a nasty village. If such a one had to pick his steps 
up the alleys that serve for streets, in the afternoon, when the 
issue of the cow-houses is flowing do,vn them, he ,vould rather 
be at home. The people are civil and apparently industrious, 
but the energy of the children goes out in begging. The decay 
and dirt ,vhich conquer all, furnish to an English eye a plain 
instance of material progress-Inatter gaining upon mind. The 
palace is neither kept up nor abandoned as a ruin, but, as if to 
set the to,vn an exalnple of thriftless filth, it is used partly for 
án æsthetic exhibition, containing as it does one ,vonderful 
nìosaic, ,vi th frescoes and portraits of the Pope and Cardinals 
of the family, and is partly given up to-matter. If it ,vere 
only a ruin, one could name Inany ,vhich the proprietors keep 
tidy, and even ornaluental; but it is a question whether the 
la\v ought not to punish any prince ,vho employs a palace to 
set such an example. For the rest, the people follo,v it with 
seeming content. Just as confidently as a skilled observer 
,vould conclude that l\liddlesborougb or Cincinnati bore w.itness 
against any claim to great antiquity, ,yould he conclude tbat 
Palestrina bore witness Jlgainst any claim to supernaturally 
good government. Ho\v much lo,ver ,vas the place ,vhen it was 
heathen? 
Taking the "1'a y to the valley of the Anio the observer finds, 
at the foot of the dividing ridge, the ,veIl-placed to\vn of 
Olevano. One visiting it after a heavy sho,ver can see at ,vhat 
a disadvantage the appearance of our to\yns is put by our 
lnunidity. Could its streets have been much meaner or filthier, 
its childre
 much more given to begging, its ,vornen much 1110re 
untidy, its houses much less like places to call homes, in the 
days of Pagan Rome? And this is the result of a govern- 
ment and religion given to æsthetics ! Conlpare the fountain 
,yith that of a S,viss Protestant villaae. Fe,v ,vollld bave heart 
ð 
to go through ,vith the com parisol1, extending it to the feet, 
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go\vns, necks, and beads of the little maids and matrons "Tho 
group around the t\VO fountains. One is stopped in the attempt 
to COlnpare, by pity for a fine people ,vho have been so handled, 
-and that in the name of God. And ,vhen dressed up, ,yhat 
maids and matrons they are! See one of these ,vomen as a 
,vet nurse in Rome! she is a picture; and ,vhen out ,vith her 
mistress ,val1
s the Corso as if she had constituted herself and 
the baby into a procession. 
From the ridge bet\vcen the t\yO valleys, by Oi vitella, the 
stranger has one of those prospects of ,vhich no previous travel 
blunts the charlll, and no subsequent travel blunts the nlelnory. 
Here he finds w'ell-nlade men ploughing, and ,vomen ,vith busts 
,,,"orthy of Sabine mothers carrying stones. Looking at the 
plough, he finds it only a fe, v degrees stronger and better than 
that used by the ordinary Hindu ryot. It is very far behind the 
in1proved ones to be seen in northern Italy, and ,,,"ould be a real 
curiosity to Bedfordshire or Lincolnshire ploughlnen. The Sabine 
fann of Horace lies near peaks ,,
ithin sight; the ploughs upon it 
Inay have been inferior, but certainly not 11luch so. Then those 
women, ,vith big loads of stones piled upon their stately beads I 
Surely if that does not mark material progress, it marks social 
stagnation. It ,vas probably just so ,yhen Nero built his villa, 
not many miles off, at Subiaco, except that then the ,yomen ,vho 
did such ,york ,vould not be the ,vives and mothers of the free, 
but slaves. 'Ve have here a clear gain from Christianity in the 
disappearance of the curse of slavery, as also of other cruelties 
,vhich the nan1e of Nero suggests, but which lay in the habits 
and religion of his titne, though exaggerated in his person. The 
cart matches ,vith the plough; the ,,"ant of taste in its forn1 and 
colour, in the harness, and in the keeping of the oxen or horses, 
,,,"ould give a northern fanner, of eitber tbe old school or the ne,v, 
a text for a soliloquy. Can the carts ,vhich, in heathen days, 
tolled on polygonal pavements of basalt along the eight-and- 
t,venty high,vays into Rome, have been lnuch inferior to these? 
Turning to the dOlllestic animals, one observes the sheep, the 
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pigs, the goats, the poultry, comparing them ,vith the breeds 
produced in England. The only animal that sho,,
s signs of 
culture is the ass, ,yhich, on the average, is decidedly superior to 
ours. As to the others, it is plain that man has done little by his 
dOlninion over them to make them either more beautiful or more 
useful. The idea of making them happy seems hardly to occur 
to the people. In towns ladies' lap-dogs are cultivated, but the 
pastoral æsthetics seem left in deep sleep. 
If the obseryation of implements is extended to those of the 
handicraft
, it confirms the impression of "
ant of taste Inade by 
those of agriculture. Where are the beautifully finished and 
beautifully kept tools of ,yhich the English ,yorkman is proud? 
Compare any ,yorkshop or factory here ,vith one in Arnerica,- 
,yhich country, for 'want of 1\1 adonnas and' functions,' is pitied 
as being steeped in insensibility to all that is fair I But tools 
are not things to make a show, and the noble æsthetic of labour 
has not been fostered. Labour is not part of the supernatural 
order, only of the natural; it serves hut tClnporal ends. And 
,yho Inade the natural? .I..
nd 'vho dares to teach man, created 
in the image of God, that the daily duty appointed to biln-duty 
to hiIuself, his falnily, his country, and his race-serves but tern.. 
poral ends? If neglected, are only temporal ends frustrated? 
'Yhen our Father sends us ,vhat fills our hearts ,vith food and 
gladness, is He w'orkil1g nought but tenlporal ends? Labour 
-hlunan labour-is, in the eye of Christ, tbe norlnal, the 
divinely ordained action of a spirit ,vhich is the offspring of 
God, operating through a frame built to be His living telnple. 
A way ,,,ith those ,vho to ,vin a 81)ell-po,ver and a merit in part 
83xing for so-called 'good ,yorks,'-that is, for practices not 
founded in nature nor enjoined in Scripture, practices ,vithout 
sanction, either divine or human, except the word of priests,- 
,yould unlink from its connection ,vith the Î1nmortal prospects 
of luan the allotted labour which dignifies the day of the lowliest 
,,-ho but fulfils his part! For w"hat is helpful to sanctification 
cOlllluend us even to the stones on the head of the felnale hod.. 
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nIan, rather than to the beads at the waist of the novice nun t 
Albeit tbe former is a coarse toil not to be seen wit.hout a blush 
by man born of a woman, yet is it a real lift at tbe load of life- 
a load natural and therefore divine; whereas the other is neither 
,vork nor play, not tending either to lift the load of life or to 
cheer on the labour of lifting it, but tending only to ,veaken all 
the powers by rendering the mind a slave of chanlls. Least of 
all is it spiritual or supernatural. It is sÎ1nply manipulation 
applied by the nlaster ,vith sensational skill, and in t.he subject 
suspending thought on sensaiionai routine. 
The French, alluding to the absence of any sense of the 
beauties of nature in their literature until recent times, speak 
of the days 'before naturè ,vas invented;' and in the conlpany 
of average Italians one is renlil1ded of that phrase. 
You ,vill find that the names of ,vild flo,vers are unknown to 
nearly all to,vnsfolk-coachlnan, priest, pleasure tourist, and 
trader all alike; and perhaps, tin you meet with a rustic, you 
lllay vainly enquire even for the naDle of the genesta, though 
covering hillsides ,vith very beautiful yellow. If it ,vas a vest- 
111ent only half as fine you could learn all about it. It is little 
better as to the nanles of peaks, or the course of strearlls, or the 
points of beauty in a panorama. The people seldom go to a 
hilltop, but will turn out at night to see a mountain illuminated 
with Bengal lights. They take a man' for an astronomer if he 
has an eye for the constellations, but a 'whole to,vn ,vill flock to 
see catherine- 'v heels. 
Ho,v far do the villages of the thrice beautiful Sabina exceed 
those of our Lake District or of vVales in that poetic propert.y 
of all villages, 'innocence' ? The last thing we should do is to 
set up our own as a standard. One of the first services for 
,vbich we ought to thank a foreigner is pointing out relnaining 
blots in our national life. Not that talk such as Hergenröther 
and sÎ1nilar ,vriters indulge in deserves either thanks or answer. 
But if you hear the friars talk of the villagers, and the villagers 
of the friars and 1) oliCC) the to\ynsfolk of the countryfolk, 
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the doctor of his practice, and the priest of the refractory, you 
,vill hear mention made, ,vith incidental ease, of crin1es which, 
if committed in the Lake Districts of England, or in the tourist's 
}1aunts in Wales, ,vould fill the journals for ,veeks. And ho,v 
often here does sc
ndal nRIne the priest before all others! 
Do the to,vns in Papal territory contrast ,vith those in 'Lay 
States' as the oasis does ,vith the desert? Suppose the ob- 
server to stand before Subiaco, seated amid Sabine peaks in the 
slniling valley of the Anio,-a favourite haunt of artists, and 
,vortby of their favour. A n1arble arch marks the entrance to 
the to,vn; a. summer palace of the Pope cro,vns it. The heads 
of the place are themselves headed by a bishop, and the fune... 
tionaries ,vho in lay States ,vould be called royal, Î1nperial, or 
by some other epithet indicating the natural order, are here 
called apostolic, as belonging to the supernatural. A little ,,'ay 
off stands the Sacred Cave where Benedict first taught. That 
is the Lupercal of Roman monasticism. There arose the institu- 
tion ,vhich became the one grand public institution of Papal 
Ita1y,-arose out of purposes not only pure, but lofty, though 
upon plans departing from those both of 1\1:oses and of Christ. 
These made the love of God in the individual a spiritual force to 
leaven the family, and made the family the basis of all insti... 
tutions. The monasticism of the further east made spiritual life 
n dainty too delicate for the fireside. The Christian systenl 
made each ne,v convert a moral agent acting within the social 
fb,bric. "\Vben Cbristians adopted the Oriental system, each new 
conv
rt ,vas abstracted from the social f:.
bric, was taught to 
turn his 01' her ,back on the family, and to call being in tIle 
famil)" being in the ,yorIel, and renouncing the family renouncing 
the ,,"odd. Out of a life of three-and-thirty years spent alnong 
men, our Lord has left us scarcel y another trace of thirty of 
those years than this, that He spent them in the family; thus 
elevating its sanctity to a level to ,vhich no craft can raise an 
artificial family, made up by the grouping of one sex into a 
household and calling it a 'religious family' because it is a 
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falnily of 'religious.' 1 This convent of Benedict still preserves 
its celebr
ted gardens, boasted of as a beauty for the ,vhole 
earth,-including the bed of roses, the lineal descendants of 
those ,vhich ,vere transforn1ed froln thorns by luiracle. 
This city, then, according to the Papal theory, is a city 
favoured alnong tbe favoured ones, flourishing in a reahn ,,-here 
DO act of authority can take place contrary to Christian morals, 
seeing that temporal and spiritual po,ver unite upon one head, 
like the circling cro,vns upon tbe tiara adorning the marble 
arcb. This claim is set up, in good earnest, by those ,vho have 
ruled the city for ages, and ,,'ho 111aintain that he ".bo, sumIner 
after summer, ,vas bonoured in its palace ,,,ith more than human 
,vorship, ,vas none other than the representative of God upon 
earth. Be it relnembered that we speak of the time before tho 
temporal po,ver fell ! 
On the principles of Christianity, if this place has for ages 
enjoyed a spiritual governlllent free froln religious error, and a 
telnporal one free froln moral fault, and bas, in addition, been 
blessed ,vith the presence of the representatiye of God upon 
eartb, ,ve shall ,vithout fail find it a scene of enlightenment, 
righteousness, find bliss. It Illust in these respects be far before 
places ".here frail human nature bas been in the hands of 
churches liable to err, and of governments ,vhich commit faults 
every day: such, as. ROllle and ourselves are agreed, exist in all 
Protestant countries. If, on the other band, they ,vho have here 
been ste,vards of the unrighteous mamInon have en1ployed it ill, 
,yho ,viTI ent-rust to thelll the true riches, ,vho ,vill give to thOlll 
the keeping of his soul? 
At the entrance of the city, on a morning in J\Iay, the sound 
of chanting floats do,vn the street, and a procession of clergy 
IllOyeS along, passes under the Inarble arch, and proceeds to 3. 
church in the suburbs. Then the priests bless the fields to secure 
good crops, as is done by the priests in India. 


1 The principle here alluded to is elucidated in an instructive manncr in 
]{azarctlt and its Lessons, by the Rev. G. S. Drew. 
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The observer has here to mark a point of clear superiority 
oyer "That our reforlued countries could show'. "r e could not 
organise such a procession in a 111ean provincial to,vn, and indeed 
scarcelyany\vhere. The men are not only robed for a procession, 
but they kno\y ho\v to march in procession; and they 
'trry it 
through as if accolnplishing a procession ,vas a considerable 
service to God and Ulan. Their artistic march is really inl- 
posing, and to get it up probably does not require so much 

ffort as it ,vould do to teach every labourer that, "Tinter and 
8Ul11l11er, his great Fat,her takes thought for his daily bread, 
that He ,viII send a blessing in ans\ver to his ow'n cry and 
that of his little ones, and ,vill not leave it suspended on any 
performance of priests, nor yet ,vill He ,vithhold His bounty 
even frOln the unjust and the evil. 
In contrast ,,-ith the branches of æsthetics illustrated by prc.. 
'Tious observations, this procession sho,ys that one branch has been 
cultivated by the governing class-the æsthetic of ceremonial. 
No people are more higblyeducated in tbe art of sight-seeing, 
and in tbe manners ,vhich become it, than the people of Rome. 
Consequently, in cro,yds at a 'function' they arc not only good- 
humoured (as indeed nearly all cro,vds are), but they are also 
gentler and more perfectly at bOI11e than ahnost any other 
cro,vd. "Rough" is a blelnish hardly seen in an eastern cro,vd, 
and not in a Ronlan. If fin Asiatic or a ROll1an ,,,ho meant 
next day to have your life l11et you in a cro,,,d, he ,vould be 
yery civil. Spectacle as an instrument of governll1ent is one 
thing, and as a means of spiritual and moral elevation for the 
nlultitude another. As an instrument of governnlent its po,yer 
is great; but every success it gaiD.5 ,vith the cro,vd increases 
their disposition to look at appearance rather than substance, 
and to act on sensation rather tban upon conviction. It thus 
tends to make thcln less capable of being governed by reason, 
and consequently 1110re liable to be governed by force. 
The streets of the city paraded by this procession arc not 
beautiful, and had they been steeped for a few years in a smoky, 
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moist Lancashire abnosphere they ,vould be exceedingly ugly. 
They are not clean, but dirty, belo,v the condition of any 
country to,vn in the Protestant parts of Ireland. They are not 
ùusy, but have a listless air, as if people had little to do and not 
nluch heart in doing it. The signs of enterprise and of iUlprove- 
Inent ,vhich in to'Vl1S under good governments silently tell the 
tale, are not to be seen,-signs ,vhich already, in 1867, n1Ïght be 
traced in most of the to,vns of the Ne,v Italy. The ,veIl-dressed 
portion of the people is sillall, and the proportion of those poorly 
but tidily dressed extremely small. A gala costume even of 
the poor is fine, for whatever is for effect is studiously done. 
:ßlany men and women, evidently not in abject poverty, but 
capable of dressing up for a state occasion, are not tidy, but 
badly the reverse. The nunlber of ragged adults is great, and 
that of ragged children very great; it is hard to estimate that 
of the beggars, for even young "'.OI11en clnployed, and not very 
Iniserably dressed, 'will take advantage of a passing stranger to 
seek a penny; and as to thð children, begging appears to be 
a recognised branch of street life. 
A young gentlenlan from ROIne, tall and handsolne, on the 
point of getting into a carriage ,vith his cOlnpanions, anxiously 
enquires if the road to Palestrina is safe. Have there not been 
attacks of brigands lately? The fact is not denied, though he is 
assured that all ,vill be ,veIl. In any talk about quarrelling, the 
use of the knife-that is, the dagger-knife-is alluded to as a 
conunon incident. 'Vben any occurrence illustrates tbe amount 
of confidence felt by tbe people in the honesty or truthfulness of 
ono another, it seems generally low on the first point, and 
alnlost n-il upon the second. 
They ,vbo ,yould ans,ver to our ,yorking classes are quite equal 
to theln in natural intelligence, and perhaps superior in manners, 
but far inferior in cleanliness, vigour, and independence; aLoyo 
aU, in self-control. Polish attends ancient races, and comes 
only,vith time. Anyone ,vho has been fo rnl ally entertained 
b
r a Bedouin Sheikh may have seen a specimen of manly 
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bearing coupled ,vith politeness which among us would imply 
education. Intellectual and moral decay may set in and proceed 
far without undoing the polish of better times. Indeed, polish 
l11ay be all the more cultivated as a veil for the decay. The 
d,,"'ellings, furniture, and food of the ,vorking class are immensely 
inferior to those of ours. The smithy and the carpenter's shop 
strongly illustrate the general principles already indicated. The 
tools seldom display taste, and sno,v but a back,vard state of 
improvement; ,vhile the ,york is not neatly done, and is re- 
nlarkably ,vanting in finish. This ,york is only for use, not for 
great occasions. The ,yorkshops of the tailor and shoemaker 
nre very poor, and disorderly; but more care is taken "with 
the finish of their ,vork,--it is not only for use, but also for 
nppearance. 
If the ,vorking classes sho\v no sign of having been blessed 
,vitb a government better than that of all mankind, does any 
sign of it appear among the trading classes? Beginning at 
the upper strata of finance and COlllmerce, a 111erely English 
eye would look in vain for tokens of their existence. 1Ybere 
are the equipages in the street, ,vith ,yell-conditioned servants 
and horses, and harness kept to achl1iration? Where are the 
houses outside the to,vn, standing in their o,vn gardens, ,vith 
,vealth and plenty in their surroundings, evincing a relish for 
the beauty of hOl11e and of nature ,yhich belongs to a higher 
æsthetic than any taste for pageant? 
COIning down to the shops, perhaps an episcopal city in tIle 
, oasis' ,youlà 80 ilnpress Roman Catholic shopkeepers fro111 
Thurles or Tuam that they would think a cOlnparison prof:'1ne. 
Their evil lot bas been cast in a lanlentable portion of the 
'desert,' the misdeeds of ,vhose rulers, and the ,vrongs of 
w'hose pastors and people, have often lnade the hearts of the 
devout in Italy to bleed. Protestant shopkeepers of l\Iunster 
and Connaught ,vould not be so a,vestruck but tbat they could 
Inake a comparison. They ,yould not find under the fairer sky, 
and the theocratic rule, ,,,llat they ,vould take for synlptolllS of 
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divine superiority. The shopkeepers of Enniskillen and Porta- 
clOW'D, not blessed eyen with a heretic bishop, ,vould snli1e at 
the comparison. 
As to ihe professional classes, they are nearly absorbed in 
the clergy; for this is a state in ,vhich the only ,yay to ' found 
a family' is to begin by taking vo,vs of celibacy, and the only 
,,'"ay to bequeath coronets is to begin by renouncing the ,vorld. 
The one ulnvorldly profession counts, among its prizes, a triple 
cro,vn, scores of princedoms, ministries of state, of finance, 
and even of ,val', elnbassies, exceeding many palaces, honours 
surpassing those of nobility, gorgeous ulliforllls, lofty titles, 
revenues of enorn10US amount, ,vith po,vers and dignities bearing 
a double value,-one llleasurahle by the standards of the ,vorId, 
and one iuulleasurable in the eyes of the faithful. The bulk of 
the land has passed into the possession either of corporations 
of clergy or of f
t111ilies founded by priests successful in their 
profession. For if the monastery at first drained the 1110ral 
force of the fiunily, by withdra,ving its best sons fron1 domestic 
life, it before long began also to dry up its inheritance, by 
appearing at the deathbed a competitor in canonicals. The 
monastery set up beside the Jando,vners a luany-banded and 
consecrated rival. Over the cultivators it set landlords ,vithout 
either the stimulus of personal proprietorship or the check of 
hereditary interests. Over the land it set corporations of idle, 
unskìlled, and short-sighted o,yners. Thus ,vhile Islal11 sapped 
the family systeln by 1)0Iygau1Y, did the Papal systeln sap it by 
the opposite extrelne of celibacy. 
The 1\losaic eC0110111Y is generally taken to be n10re carnal 
than the Christian; but 1\loses, leaving EgYl)t, ,vhere tbe king 
and the priests ,vere the only lando'Yl1ers, enacted that the 
priests should not hold land, and though lnarried 1nen, should 
llave only a house and 'a co,v's grass.' Hpre, on. the con- 
trary, the priest, though renouncing the ,vorld in SOlne 
piritual 
sense, COlnes a hundredfold D10re into possession of it in a. 
luaterial one. If Dlind sho,vs its dOlninion oyer land and sea" 
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over adanlant and ,yind, over tinle and space, the feat is labelled 
for contel11pt 3S 'l11aterial progress.' If n1Ïnisters of tho 
Gospel becoIlle illll11ersed in the lllanagen1ellt of n1ano1's, pro- 
vinces, taxes, lotteries, and even of brigades, the fall is certifi- 
cated for reverence as 'spiritual' ascendancy. In Israel the 
royal tribe ,,",'as one' of ,vhich 110 l11an gave attendance at the 
altar,' and the priestly tribe one of ,vhich 110ne canle to the 
throne. Here tbe priest is king, and tbe ten1poral prince kisses 
bis foot. A favourite inlage is that of the mystic David, pastor 
and king in one. Here is the cure of political KATURALISl\I. 
The clergy of the Pontifical States included the t,yO widest 
extrenles of professional life to be found in Christendom-that 
of sho,v and dressiness beyond ,vb at our courtiers or soldiers 
display, and that of personal 11lealllless and social degradation 
to ,vhich no professional class an10ng us approaches. Society 
seeIlled to avenge itself for the hun1Îliations it bad to suffer 
froln the Court priest, by the contenlpt ,vith ,yhich it treated 
the CIO\Yll priest. We once asked an advocate if all the priests 
ùid not read the Unitá Oattolica, and ,ve give his reply, not as 
describing ,vhat priests are, but as showing ,vhat n1en of educa- 
tion 111ay say of theIll:-' All?' said the Dottore; ',veIl, nearly 
ull that can read.' 'But you do not mean to say that there 
are priests who cannot read?' , 1Vell, not precisely; but 
there are l11any that could not read a journal intelligently, so 
as to enj oy it.) 
The co-existence of fear ,vith hatred of a c1on1Ìnant priesthood 
nlay be obs'erved in any country ,,,here priests bave been the 
governing class, and perhaps, after the Pontifical States, Illay 
be best observed in India. The Brahu1ans, ho,vever, baye not 
in the popular eye so direct a conln1and over the lot of the 
departed as ROllle has secured for her o,vn priests, nor have they 
any such pecuniary profit out of the faith of the survivors. On 
the other band, no class of Brahmans sinks so far below the 
average of respectability, among their countrYl11en, as do the 
lo,yer clergy of the Ranlan and Neapolitan Statc:s. 
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But the contempt of the Italians for the priesthood is no 

ore thorough than is their reverence. The man who ,vill 
not introduce a certain priest to his daughters, will pay hin1 
to save the soul of his mother out of the pains of purgatory. 
To the 
lonsignore Don Juan, to use a terlU of Gregorovius, he 
,vill n1anifest profound respect, "yhile in his heart he scorns 
him. To the not worse but less successful priest, he ,vill 
Inanifest conten1pt and spend some 'v it upon his vices, and yet, 
in his heart, ,,,ill fear his occult po,ver over the souls of his 
departed kindred. So he hangs suspended bet,veen belief and 
disbelief; s\vaying in a curved line of incessant yet varying 
doubt, no,v approaching to belief of anything, and no,v to dis.. 
belief of everything. 
'Vhat ROlne calls Faith, is not faith either in a philosophical 
or a theological sense. It is siu1ply submission. Under plea of 
sublnissioll to God, it becolnes sublnission to the Church, ,vhich 
becomes subluission to the Pope, ,vhich becomes SUbluission 
to your Confessor. This systeln, acting on a nation, transfers 
the basis of character fron1 conviction to 8ubn1ission, from the 
Inanly openness of faith to the monkish 
unbiguity of fear. 
The ,vorldly professions have no such lot as the sacred one. 
This is not a Canaan where Levi has no inheritance among his 
bret.hren, but one in ,vhich he leaves little for the eleven. Tho 
soldier finds a priest oyer hilll as minister of ,var, and an ex- 
soldier turned priest as king! Except the sho,v corps for 
inglorious pOlnp around the sovereign, the ll1ilitary sphere for 
ROlnans is narro,v, foreigners taking the lead. Letter's a'l'e no 
pl'ofession. The civil service is principally in the hands of the 
priests. The la,y exists, and there are 111en ,vith the titles of 
advocates and judges. But if ,ve drew any idea of the status 
Dud' chances' belonging to such titles, from England, it ,vonid 
be altogether misleading. Chief Justice 'Vhiteside has sho,vn 
ho,v ,vide the differcnce is, and he spoke of the great city. In 
the little one of ,vhich ,ve 110'V speak, hvo English gentlemen, ,vbo 
could not find rOOln in the jnn, were directed to the house of an 
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advocate, ,vho played my host ,vith assiduity and g30d humour, 
and charged four francs each for dinner, bed, candles, and 
service. The doctors seem most like men with a professional 
standing; and if they keep from politics, they have å fair chance 
of leading a quiet life in obscure usefulness. 
As to aristocracy, ,vhere are the mansions and parks which 
in any portion of the United Kingdom would adorn so lovely 
a valley? There is not one. SOlne of the Italian nobles have 
still large fortunes; but most of theIn, like those of France, are 
poor. The country house is !1 house pent up in a close country 
town; and sometimes a tumbledo\vn house it is. The Papacy 
has ahvays been a source of ,vealth to a circle of curialistic 
families. Yet the Church has steadily competed with the heirs 
for both their land and gold. 
The extinction of the once splendid aristocracy of Spain, with 
the inlPoverishment of that of France and Italy, contrasted with 
the position of our own aristocracy, would afford matter for an 
interesting study. Is it anything more than" one phase of the 
great phenomenon of the superior stability of all - natural in- 
stitutions in reformed countries? 'Vhatever the refornlation 
adopts or erects has to find a basis in reason, not merely in senti- 
lllent or appearances. Consequently, whether it be monarchy 
or republic, aristocracy or cOlnmercial enterprise, municipal 
rights or parliamentary privileges, it becomes reformable, and 
therefore capable not only of enduring, but of growth. The 
Roman nobles, having no political functions, cannot, except for 
purposes of parade, be called an aristocracy. J\lacaula y said 
luuch in a ,vord when, in one of his letters, he remarked that the 
ubnost a layman could aspire to was to be a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber. I To these nobles are equa.ìly unknown woolsack or 
red bench, cabinet or priyy council, vice-royalty or embassy, 
governorship or lord-lieutenancy, the seat of the magistrate or 
the cOlnmand of the yeolnen. Even the term Lord of the Bed- 
chamber covers a false conception. To us that office implies 
1 Life, by Trevelyan. 
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the grand order of an hereditary legislator. The poor Roman 
noble, however, has no voice in the government of the parish, 
any 1110re t11an in that of the nation; no voice even in the 
'functions,' ,vhich are the one class of events on ,vhich he is 
welcome to talk. And as under the Papal system nobles 
cannot be an aristocracy, so cannot the people be a democracy 
-they are a mere populace. To them are unknown vestry 
n1eetil1g and to,vn meeting; in fact, public meeting of every 
sort, unless at mass, the theatre, and the lottery. To them are 
unkno,yn jury-box and polling booth. No voice have they in 
choice of parish officer, to,vn's officer, or national representative. 
None of them can even ,veal' the alderman's go,vn or the civic 
chain, none can rise to a seat on the grand jury, or in the 
national council-nay, they cannot attain to the powers and 
rights of a churchwarden or a guardian of the poor. In the 
city of Rome exists a lay office called that of Senator. Its 
duties and po,vers, though not spiritual, are all but impalpable. 
But the scarlet robe and golden toga are illustrious. The 
office is a grand one in a procession. '-Vith the Senator are 
several Conservators. A Roman might describe their office as 
that of train-bearers to the ideas of the ruling priests, in a 
secret town council. But again their robes are superb. They 
march clothed do,vn to the feet in crocus and in carnation. 
Yet is the whole world called to take this state of things 
as the model of the subordination of the layman to the priest, 
'The ideal of that subordination,' we are told, 'is realised in 
the Papal government.' Tbe ideal! This absorption, then, of 
the State into the so-called Church, this suppression of king, 
nobles, and people under t.he priest, is not an abnonnal and 
monstrous lusus ecclesiæ, but is the ideal of the ne,v 'political 
order.' Anyone can understand it-the king merged in the 
prince-bishop or else a vassal of t.be priest; the noble the 
retainer and je,velled ornan1ent of the priest; the people the 
belots of the priest. That is the model. Here is realised for 
us the ideal of the one fold and one shepherd. Such talk as 
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in free countries is sometimes heard from the bishops or 
cardinals of Rome, in sound seeming to the ignorant to com- 
mend other and noble constitutions, is untrusbvorthy as the 
most treacherous air of the Campagna. The English la- 
bourer kno,vs that his son may, like James Cook, ,valk the 
quarter-deck, or, like Robert Stephenson, sit in the legislature. 
The Roman noble kno,vs that the utmost his son, if not a 
priest, can rise to is to ,year pearls and stars at the court of 
a priest, and kiss his foot ,vhen he n1akes a great sho,v. 'Y.ho 
would not rather drain a,vay a ,veary life in the toil that most 
debases and least repays, than shine in violet and gold, in scarlet 
and in lace, ,,-hile putting upon this yoke a specious polish, and 
trying to allure into placing their necks under its crushing 
weight, those whom a purer religion has made free? The Papal 
system treats as an abomination the harn10nies and balances by 
which, as time with ,year and tear has proved, it is possible to 
combine real democracy, real aristocracy, and real monarchy 
into a ,vhole, ,vherein each of the three elements is mighty, and 
none is exclusive because none is extinguished. 
The kindly monk 'who, at Subiaco, sho,vs a stranger over the 
Sacred Cave of Benedict, glories in far-famed gardens, ,vhich 
any peasant from Appenzell could tell him might be equalled in 
some private houses in such a village as Heiden. Fame SOIne- 
tin1es draws out the dying notes of her trumpet unaccountably 
long. The monk is careful to enlist your admiration for several 
meritorious ,yorks in painting and sculpture, but to Protestants 
one gem is sho,vn only by request. It is a portrait of the devil 
painted on the ,vall, in dark passages, and not visible except 
when a light is flashed upon it. This done, it appears for a 
moment, or longer, as the operator pleases, through one opening, 
fitted ,vith real iron gratings, athw'art of which the demon 
glares out of the gloom upon the spectator. Such a picture is 
capable of being put to uses that ,vould meet the strongest 
vie,vs of those ,vho call for something to strike the senses, and 
through them to affect the feelings. 
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As long ago as the days of the man of the land of U z, the 
monotheistic way of depicting a spiritual presence ,vas, 'I 
could not discern the form thereof; , and, surely, even in that re- 
1l1ote time, the æsthetic was higher than that of the Sacred Cave. 
They who admire such prostitution of art to degrade theology, 
or who are forced to reconcile themselves to it, may well dis- 
relish t,he spiritual medium of teaching, namely, the Word, 
which, when using things seen to illustrate things not seen, 
connects the two only -by thought, suggesting analogies and 
attributes, not embodying forms and colours. 'Vith its terms 
serpent, lion, dragon, the Word sets before the reason and ima- 
gination a bad being not of flesh and blood, an invisible foe. 
But such efforts at teaching unseen things through form and 
colour, as the one in question, only set a man-beast or beast-man 
before the sensations. Greek art, 'when at its best, modelled for 
gods and goddesses the most perfect human forms, but neither 
stuck wings to their backs nor put plates round their heads 
to make them more celestial It did the noblest that idolatrJ' 
could do. 
Here we touch the fundamental difference bet,veen the culture 
of the Pontifical States and that of the reformed nations. In 
the former sense-culture having been preferred I to thought- 
culture, letters, which ,vith a minimum of sensation give a 
maximum of thought, have been long neglected, and indeed, 
in the ages subsequent to the Reformation, discouraged. This 
went so far that the Italian language had to coin 
 word to 
denote the condition of its historic race. 'Vhen first the control 
of the Papacy over the teaching of the Peninsula was broken, 
seventeen millions of Italians were described as analfabeti, 
unalphabeted. Letters were for the learned, and were but 
sparingly dealt out to the poor. The eye and the ear were to 
be kept as much as possible in the region of sensation, and to be 
led as little as might be into the realm of thought. 1 


1 Anyone who shares the marvellous views of Hergenröther, as developed 
in the Stimmen a'll8 Maria Laack, will think this opinion incorrect, and a 
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The idea baving once been admitted that, because many ,vere 
ignorant, the ÏInage ,yas to be resorted to as a substitute for the 
Word, in teaching things unseen, it became natural to use living 
form and colour, as ,,"'ell as inaninlate, a
d so glided in dress 
and action for better scenic effect. Then the ease of performing, 
cOIn pared ,,,,,ith the labour of instructing, and the pleasure of 
spect:lcle, compared ,vith the effort of learning, led on to further 
departures from apostolic usage, till men, finally, turned their 
back on the principle which had been consecrated in divine 
revelation from the day when the great voice sounded upon 
Sinai; \ve mean the principle that the mind of God instructs 
the mind of man through that medium ,,"'hich has a maximum 
of the spiritual element and a minimum of the material,-the 
Word. 'Y e heard a Voice, but ye sa,v no similitude,' is the 
appeal of the Parent Spirit to the spirit of the offspring. For 
the latter the ear, by the "... ord, becomes the avenue of access 
to an infinite universe of thought, as the eye, through light, 
becolnes the avenue of access to an all but infinite universe 
of form. And by letters, the eye, too, learns to join the ear and 
to travel a,vay on the \vings of the 'V ord, so finding a second 
access to the higher realm by a medium where sensation is as 
nothing and thought is all. 
The Jesuit Father Raffaele Garrucci, in his uncompleted 
, History of Christian Art,' gives, in an interesting form, the 
principle accepted and acted upon. He bases it, however, on 
one of those historical foundations to the construction of which 
only Jesuit historians are competent:- 
good deal more. But he was writing for Germany. The Ci'Ctltá of 1876 
vol. ix., p. 260, dealing witb tbe figure now generally mentioned, says :-' 'Who 
has not bad his ears stunned with the lamentations of Italian Liberals, because 
tbere are still found in tbe peninsula perbaps fifteen millions who do not know 
their letters? Oh, ignorance of the alphabet, according to these gentlemen, is 
the horrid gangrene of tbe country, the hotbed of crime, the disgrace of tbe 
nation I' In tbe Opinione for February 12tb, 1876, is stated tbe result of the 
five years' conscription, in the province of Rome, from the time of its annexation 
to the kingdom of Italy to that date. It gave 58.30 per cent. of analfabeti. That 
is, roughly, 60 per cent. who knew not the A B 0, and these were young men. 
A lower percentage of women is instructed. 
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'The first successors of Peter were not wanting in the culture neces- 
sary to teach painters and sculptors how to give expression to the sense 
of the prophets. . . . . St. Clement belonged to the house of the Flavii 
and was reputed as of great learning in science and every liberal art
 
. . . . Those great pastors proceeded with ardour in introducing the 
Christian arts, fronl zea] for the honour of God and the good of Christian 
society. . . . . All confessed that written books (or scriptures) do not 
suffice, for they are read by few, and understood by fewer. They also 
confessed that what is heard by the ear does not make a deep impression 
on the heart, and therefore saw, that if painting and sculpture were 
introduced, they would furnish aids to the faithful by means of which 
the nlind could understand, the memory could retain, and the will could 
put in practice the instructions and examples given.' 1 


The weak point in the historical substruction here laid under 
Christian image-cult, is that th
 foundations are not carried 
further down than the Roman farnily of the Flavii. Clement 
might really have heard from them ho,v much the image was 
to be preferred to the Word, as a means of teaching the doctrine 
and practice of religion, because it had the sanction of the 
venerable systems from which Ron1e borro,ved, the systems of 
Greece, Egypt, and the great East, ,vhereas there ,vas no nation 
,vhich adhered to the "r ord e
cept the Hebre'\vs, including the 
Christians. 
It ,vould seem, then, that Clement received the principle of 
the superiority of the image to the 1\'1" ord from the Flavii, "Tho 
received it from Pagan Romanism, ,,,hich received it from 
Greece, which received it froln Phrygia and Phænicia, which 
received it from Chaldea, ,vhich received it-. But the clue 
does not lead us in the direction of 'Apostolic tradition.' If 
Clement did not receive the principle from his Hebrew prede- 
cessor Peter, and yet did introduce it, he brought in an inno- 
vation ,vithout any other tradition to sustain it than that of 
Pagan Rome. 
As the historian lays aU the weight of the innovation upon 
Clelnent, he is bound to give us an account of Peter describing 


I St01'ia àella Arte Cltri
tiana rwi primi otto sccoli: da P. Raffaele 
Garrucci. Vol. i., p. 6. 
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to his disciples the manner in which his blessed J\Iaster had 
gathered the Hebre\v painters and sculptors, and instructed 
them in the art of enlbodying His principles, ,vhich could be 
but ÎInperfectly expressed by the \V ord, especially fundamental 
principles, such as 'God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him 
must \vorship Him in spirit and in truth.' The spectacle of 
Peter hi
11self so engaged \vith the Roman artists, ,vould have 
been ,vorth describing, and it is a pity that no ancient ,vriter, 
or even painter, perpetuated it. There are bold things in fresco 
on the ,valls of the Vatican. Perhaps some generation will see 
a painting of Peter among the models on the steps of T'l'inità de' 
lrIonti. 
"\Ve may doubt if Rome, and much more if Clement, can 
be proved guilty of being the first to begin the return to 
heathen fonlls, under the idea of Christian adaptations. Aaron 
came before Jeroboam; the priest, ,vho yields to the super- 
stition of the cro\vd, before the politician, ,vho innovates to 
strengthen his position. Both the one and the other appeared 
in Christianity as in Judaism, only too early; but the city of 
Rome did not lead the ,yay in either kind of corruption, though 
eventually in both she outstripped aU. 
Perhaps there is no town in Italy ,vhere one 1110re naturally 
d,vells on the respective offices of the Word and the image than 
in Subiaco. As it 'vas here that the first Roman convent sprang 
up, so ,vas it here that the first printing press was established in 
Italy. But the S\viss printers ,vho set it up soon removed to 
ROIne. How hard is it to find a book-shop in a country to\"n in 
the Papal States, and ,vhen found ho\v clearly does it tell the 
tale that it cannot thrive! The book has been for priests, la\vyers, 
and gentlemen; the picture has been the book of the populace. 
\Vhere that is the case the cottage is a stranger to that ,vedlock 
of picture and book to ,vhich many a lettered life o,ves its 
earliest inspiration, and to ,vhich society o,ves many a shining 
career. It is not too much to say that in an AInerican vil1age, 
,vbere a ,york of high art 'vas never seen, lllore has often been 
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done by engraver and printer to make painter and sculptor 
friends and teachers of the people than in towns of the Papal 
States a thousand years old, which for centuries have possessed 
some considerable works of art. 
Had the Word been relied upon- instead of the image, for 
re1igious teaching, Subiaco would for centuries past have had 
several book-shops. The ,yalls of the houses would have been 
covered ,vith instruct,ive prints, employing art to represent 
visible things, and to illustrate thought, not to portray invisible 
beings. The human frame would have been regarded with re- 
spect, as a temple to be kept clean, and not lightly maimed or 
destroyed. T,vo la,vs ,yould have become written on the public 
sentiment-that the person of man was never to be idolised, and 
never degraded. Every child would have had a mother capable 
of teaching it the words of the Gospel, and would have found 
schools ,vhere it could be taught whatever its faculties fitted it 
to learn. All the domestic arts ,vould bave been more highly 
developed, and the glories of nature would have a,vakened ten- 
fold the response in the human soul. 
J\ioreover, these peasants and shopkeepers ,vould have been 
the descendants of fathers ,vho, for many generations, had been 
in the habit every week of attending worship, not as a spectacle, 
but as an exercise of faith, reason, and attention. Not only does 
faith come by hearing, but also reflection, reasoning, and habits 
of judging. They who join in reading tbe grand and solemn 
Scriptures, in mother tongue, and ,vho also hear from a preacher 
every week a series of things, some of which they believe, some of 
,vhich they do not believe, and some of ,vhich tbey hardly kno,v 
,vhether they believe or not, learn insensibly to reason. Where 
they are taught not to accept ,vhat they hear merely because it 
is said, but to search the Scriptures to see ,vhether these things 
are so, and thus to form their own judgment, for which they 
will have to give account, any capability of thought they maf 
possess is likely to be called into play. Tbe very habit of 
hearing connected, intelligent, and, above all, expository or 
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argumentative discourse, is in itself a considerable st
p towards 
mental training, and an exercise of self-restraint. A population 
for ages accustomed to scriptural worship and earnest preach- 
ing, must grow' into a thoughtful one, ready to govern itself and 
easy to be governed by reason, but that cannot be permanently 
oppressed. A people accustomed to hear preaching must become 
in time a reading people. One accustomed only to ,vorship by 
spectacle, with little teaching, learns to be impatient of reasoning 
and amenable to watch-words. The one becomes a people call- 
ing for the author, the other a people calling for the actor. The 
one If'arns to sift what is said, and to treat as tricks 'any attempt 
to pass off impressions for reasons. The other learns to fit 
church to theatre and theatre to church; at both imbibincr 
ð 
love of show'; in both being made governable by sensations 
rather than by convictions, in both being trained in the 
æstbetic of toilet, of posture, and of etiquette, losing meanwhile 
the æstbetic of deliberation. The breaches of ta
te in the 
French Chambers by men of exquisite taste in dress and all nick- 
nacks, and of finish in rhetoric, as compared ,vith the high taste 
of our o,vn deliberative assemblies, is one illustration of ,vhat 
we no\v hastily indicate. The southern races are they especially 
,,,hich need a re1igion of spirit and reason, not one of material 
display and sensuous stimuli. Just as historians till very lately 
have overlooked national food and beverage as among the poli- 
tical forces, apparently assuming either that food and beverage 
had no part in forming national character, or that character 
had none in shaping events, so have they overlooked one of 
the most pervasive of institutions-that of preaching. It is 
not till after long observation tested by Inany examples among 
different races that the evidence appears of how great is the 
effect of that one institution upon all the processes of political 
life as contrasted with the effect of a religion of perform- 
ances. Preaching is pervasive in place, reaching to\yn and 
. country; pervasive in time, recurring every week; pervasive 
tbrouO'h life , beO'inninD' to act on childhood and continuin g to 
000 
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act on old age. Had the altar been substituted for the pulpit in 
Scotland; or in N e,v England, in the days of the Stuarts, Scot- 
land might have been as Sicily, and N e,v England as l\Iexico. 
But ,vhat has the ministry of the Gospel done to train this 
southern population in habits of reasoning? The stated reli- 
gious services have been a series of sensations-sensations of 
slnell, sound, and sight. Sensations of s'Jnell, in the odours of 
incense. Sensations of sound, contrived to give a maximum of 
sensation ,vith a n1inilnuln of thought. Language itself has 
been turned into musical noises emptied of any meaning for the 
people. Every variety of sound exciting sensation, but not 
conveying thought, has been employed, from the boom of the 
great bell to the tinkle of the little one, and from the diapason 
of the organ to the piping note of the boy! Sensations of sight, 
conveyed through the threefold channel of movement, of form 
and colour, of light and shade. lJIovern,ent-of vestments, 
banners, vessels, processions, incense-n1ists, and ever-changing 
artistic hUlnan action. Forln-animate and inanilnate, repre- 
senting things seen, and professing to represent, not only things 
unseen, but also mysteries which angels desire not to look at, 
but to look into. Colours-in glass, wood, marble, silver, gold, 
cloth, damask, muslin, silk, en1broidery, precious stones, and all 
D1anner of paint. . Light and shade-graduated or contrasted, 
frOln the undefiled sunlight do,vn through every variety of 
dilnmed light, tinted light, painted light, candle light, to gloom 
and even darkness. l 
Here such influences have not been disturbed, consequently 
we might expect a people with little reading and less reasoning, 
careless of quiet thoroughness, or of anything \vhich makes no 
strong instant impression, feebly drawn to the true beauty of 
nature, not available as a decoration, but dazzled by artificial 
beauties, especially 'when turned into costume; looking on 
1 Frond, in his A vant-propos to the folio of 1\1. Fisquet on the Ceremonies of 
Rome, says :-' 'Vhen all the senses with which man is endowed concur to the 
same end, the effect produced becomes irresistible: the sanction of the outward 
worship is in its proper nature' (Frond, vol. ill., p. 5). 
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a gorgeous pageant as a great event, consequently eager for 
spectacle, and overjoyed by a set of vivid sensations, accepting 
an impression for a reason, and an effective scene enacted by 
priest or ruler as a credential of authority, and as some consider- 
able atonement for its abuse. Such a population is naturally 
hard to govern and easy to oppress. 
Follo,ving the smiling valley from Subiaco to Tivoli, one 
would, in 1867, probably see youths in the uniform of the 
zouaves, lounging on a bank, near one or both of the to,vns. 
Foreign mercenaries! ,vonld the Italians say. Foreign, cer- 
tainly, and some of them mercenaries; but some, even in the 
dress of a private, would unmistakably show the gentleman 
-no mercenary, but a crusader ,vho, in ans"
er to the cry 
raised after Castelfidardo, has come froln afar to fight for 
St. Peter, to 'die for religion.' 
Even in this mountain valley the villages still keep to the 
heights. 'Vhere is the squire and his generous hall ?-no 
room here for his magisterial office or comlnanding influence! 
'Yhere is the farmstead, full and cozy, ,varIn nest of fruitful 
brood sure to store a land with golden eggs? ,,-rhen the 
squire ,vas quenched under the mitre of the abbot, the farmer 
,yas smothered in the cowl of the friar. 'Vhere are the par- 
sonages and manses, homes ",here thought-culture is generally 
at the maximum, and external sho,v often at the minimum, 
Christian families rooted in nature, blessed by divine orJi- 
nance, ,,,here ,,"oman is doing ,vhat the l\lother of our Lord 
,yas doing at the head of her house-families holier a hundred 
times than the 'religious' fanlÎly, artificially substituted for 
nature and gospel? If fronl the list of bright nalnes written 
up in England since the Reformat.ion ,vere blotted all that 
,vere first inscribed in the family Bible of parsonage or manse, 
that list ,,"ould be more shortened than most men would 
ImagIne. 
One visiting Tivoli on the day of a great feast ,,"ould see 
the people at their best. The ,yonder is how, out of such 
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interiors, such costumes can emerge, and ho,v they do sho,v 
in the untarnished air and golden light! Such freedom of 
the air from colouring l11atter we never enjoy, unless it be far 
west or south, beyond all the chimneys, ,vhen the Atlantic 
breeze is blo'wing. Such richness of light is ,vith us unkno'wn. 
And this must al ,,'"ays make a difference in the æsthetic sensi- 
bility, at least so far as colour is concerned. l\Iodels for artists 
are here easy to find, almost as easy as among the peasantry of 
Galilee when out for an Easter holy-day on l\fount Tabor. But 
here every no,v and then occur evidences of the artistic gift, 
and of artistic culture, ,vhich there would not be found. 
From the Villa d'Este at Tivoli, with its grandiose, ill-kept 
gardens, the prospect across the Campagna, when the distant 
city and its unique dome are !imme-d against the sunset sky, 
is one of rare enchantment. Suppose that on these Sabine 
or on the Alban Hills you ask SOlne intelligent inhabitant if 
these are not the Delectable J\Iountains, the summits of the 
true Celestial Empire, ,vhere no act of moral '''rong has been 
done by the authorities for, say, the last ten hundred years. 
Perhaps you might hear such a statement as ,ve once heard. 
It was from a gentleman in the pay of the government; but 
he knew that he had not to speak either to a priest or to that 
denationalised creature ,vhich ROlnans soon detect under the 
English form, a C01H:ertito. The statement may not have been 
correct. But it ,vas such as under our unblessed, lay govern- 
ment is never heard. It ,vas such as under a good government 
could never be invented. Such a statement, professing to be 
made from a man's o\vn kno,vledge, one ne';'er heard in Europe, 
except in Naples under the last two kings; but one might 
hear such in Egypt, and one could easily hear such, many 
years' ago, in the l\Iysore, from old men talking of the times 
of Hyder AIL 
The desolation of the Campagna is the true and terrible 
material progress. Here physical impediments to health and 
life have conquered, not being encountered by moral and mental 
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force. What natural riches are here! If England bas ,vealth 
in its coal, how luuch bas Italy in its sunshine? Ho,v much 
bas tbat saved in the last thousand years in clotbes, bedding, 
and fuel? Ho,,y much in the wear and tear of buildings, and 
of Î1uplements? Ho,v Hluch has it given in ripening ,,-bat ,ve 
can never ripen, and in ripening quickly and perfectly ,,,hat 
,ve can ripen but slowly and in part? Ho,v much bas it both 
saved and given in diminishing the pbysica] temptation to in- 
temperance? This soil, tbis sun, and in addition tbe tribute 
of nations, poured out here for ages in all the endless forms 
of Peter's gain,-'v here is all that ,vealth gone? Here ,ve are 
amid the riches of nature, to ,vhich ßuccessive centuries bave 
brought riches of tribute, and yet are we ,vrapped around by 
silence, vacuity, and fear. Sleep not bere! ,vbispers every 
friendly voice. Wealth of matter, poverty of man! The Papal 
government is sometimes accused of bringing the malaria. 
1\0; it only let it come and let it stay. Like many ,,,ho ,vill 
not believe in invisible mind, it would not believe in invisible 
Inatter. The n1iasma 'vas the hand of God, and ,vas not to 
be fought against. The Papal government is also accused of 
bringing all tbe foreign hordes ,vho 'wasted this once glorious 
plain. It did not ahvays bring them. It only brought them 
so often that had it been done by any faction in the heart of 
a country not being priests, mankind ,vould have sunk the 
lnemory of the faction under eternal disgrace. Now, the sickly 
Ca.lnpagna labourer, the thing like a Fijian hut ,vhich to him 
is bOl11e, and the buffalo, seem a meet monument to the memory 
of Saracen and Lombard destroying, and of Cardinals plunder- 
ing till only the grass ,vas left. ,rho ,vould have the heart to 
ask bimselt
 Is tbis tbe p
oof tbat the oasis of priests, an1Ïd 
the desert of Lay States, is a garden planted of the Lord? 
,rho, ,vith the grand and benign theocracy of the -Bible in 
'Vic,v, in ,vhich heaven and earth bave a common King, as angels 
and men have a COlnmon Father, in ,,,hich blight to a com- 
munity below is proof of disfavour on high, though ti'ial to an in- 
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dividual may be proof only of discipline,-in which the care of 
our heavenly Father for our clothes, our food, and all our little 
daily needs is made the divine means of engaging our trust 
and love to the infinitely a,vful yet infinitely loving One, in 
whom attention to individuals is not distraction any more than 
filling the lungs of little children one by one is division to the 
air, and to whom the rule of a ,vhole nation is not effort any 
more than speed is hurry to a sunbeam ;-,vho having in view 
a theocracy which ever sets before common men open evidence 
of the hand and care of God, telling those who please Him, 
'Blessed shalt thou be in the city, and blessed shalt thou 
be in the field: blessed shall be thy basket and thy store,'- 
a theocracy which makes godliness prove its promise of the 
life that is to come by its profitableness in the life that no,v 
is, a profitableness not ahvays traceable at the moment or in 
the individual, but al \vays in the community and in the long 
run ;-,vho, having in view this revealed government of our 
Father who gives us bread, could ask if this city is the 'city 
,vhere God dwells,' seeing as he does the power that here rules 
sitting surrounded by the signs of its balefulness? 
Roughly speaking Rome is about the size of Dublin. All 
the Catholic world sighs over the ,voes and desolations inflicted 
on Ireland by Protestant cruelty. Where has Rome set up a 
suburb like Kingstown, Dalkey, or Bray? Where sown a tract 
of country 'vith rich smiling homes like those which spangle 
the emerald from Dublin to the 'Vicklo,v hills? "\Vhere in the 
oasis could a bishop on returning to Belfast point to a creation 
of ,vealth and beauty made in Papal times equal to Holywood, 
or the Antrim shore? And could his colleague of Cork dare 
to make the people ,vho look on the lone banks of the stream 
from Rome to the sea mourn for those who hang their harps 
by the 'pleasant waters' that flow within sound of the bells 
of Shandon? Had the Roman Curia reigned there, the vale 
would now be insecure; a wretched village or two, ,,,,ith skele- 
tons and clouts by ,yay of relics in tawdry churches, would 
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crown tbe heights; instead of villas, mans ions, and cots, a 
Dlonastery or t\VO walled up to heaven ,vould hold tbe best 
points on tbe bills, inviting artists, but perbaps ill re\varding 
them, wbile nursing idlers within and beggars ,vithout. And 
had ROllle less reigned at Cork than she has done, a scene 
Inany degrees livelier and richer than that which no\v sur- 
rounds the fair city would have noted the response of intel- 
ligent industry to the boons of a very bountiful Providence. 
No such scenes of life, beauty, and comfort have been created 
in the States of the Papacy during the ,vhole period of its 
existence as those \vhich smile on the banks of the Liffey, the 
Lagan, and the Lee. If the Italians ,vere ,vise they ,yould care- 
fully photograph the interiors of the houses approaching the city, 
and keep for future time authentic proofs of what the Popes 
left. Say the wayside public-house at the Saxa Rubra, the hut, 
where the labourers sleep on the floor, just beyond the tomb of 
Cecilia 
letella, the farmhouse (if 've must use so respectable a 
name) outside tbe Salara gate, and so on. The Dlen, \vomen, 
and children, the clothes and bed-clothes, ought to be taken 
too. Yet this solitude around the city, like that ,vhich fences 
l\lecca, has had much to do \vith the spell of the place and ,yith 
its po,ver over the superstitious. Priestcraft was true to itself 
in the instincts ,vhich do\vn to our own day resisted every- 
thing that ,vould remove that immemorial veil. It is another 
fornl of the dinl religious light and other similar tricks upon 
thought. 
Inside the capital of the oasis !-capital of a region ,,,here for 
a thousand years, at the very least, no act morally '''rong has 
been done by authority, true bo,yer of a peerless Eden! Let 
no Englishman say that these pretensions are not to be treated 
seriously. 'Ve should all have said so thirty years ago. But 
no\v men frolll any nation in Europe, some blaming us, some 
vaunting over our return, ,vill tell us that of late years nlore 
has been done to accredit these pretensions by a portion of the 
English clergy than by any educated class in Europe, and that 
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1l10re to adorn and sanction these pretensions has been done 
by a portion of the English aristocracy than by any privileged 
class in Europe. This is one instance Inore of the fact that 
not interests but principles are the safeguards of mankind. 
Is the city, then, morally the perfection of beauty? Is it so 
rich in the Christian graces as to accredit the claim to be the 
central seat of an infallible power, the one spot on earth 'v here 
it is directly touched by a divine authority? The priest at 
once tells you ho,v holy the city is: there are eight basilicas, 
In ore than four hundred churches, and more than t,vo hundred 
convents. Yes, but perhaps the 'religious family' fabricated 
by teaching woman that her holy place is not the family ,vhich 
God founded, and in which every man has his own ,vife and 
every woman her own husband, may not in operation have 
proved a better thing than the Christian fainily. Poor creatures 
put into an artificial fanlily ,vhere duties ordained by God are 
luade void, and ties set by Him as strings in the harp of nature 
to luake holy melody, are rudely unstrung,-a 'fan1Ïly' in 
,,,hich many of the things called good works are neither virtues 
nor graces, but vain repetitions of fantastic forllls,-a family 
,vhere the obedience called for is not obedience to any 
natural authority or to any divine law, but to arbitrary ,viII ; 
,vhere the subn1Ïssion called for is not subnlÏssion to the blessed 
though unfatholnable providence of the All-knowing, but sub- 
n1Ïssion to a hunlan superior, the most artificial ever invented; 
\vhere "That is called authority is an arbitrary command without 
a root in nature, or a shade of sanction in Scripture ;-com- 
Illunities of poor creatures such as these, we say, may not in 
the long run have proved centres of holiness. vVhen we ask 
if the city is holy, ,ve mean nothing about basilicas, or churches, 
or convents; but ,ve mean, are the people like J esus Chri
t, 
like a people prepared as a fit population for a sinless heaven? 
We shall in reply give nothing but a statement on one side 
from the Civiltá, and one on the other from the prelate Liverani, 
so that neither heretic nor foreigner, nay, not even a lar 1nan , 
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shall disturb the testil11011Y. The Ci1:iltá,1 after the occupation 
of the city by Italy, sho,ved that one of it
 characteristics 
Lael been the perfect subordination of aU civil arrftl1gements 
to evangelical la,v. Cln"ist reigns, Christ govert'ns. This Inotto 
11ad in ROlne a ,yortby and c0l11plete application. Not only 
individuals, but the frunily, tbe city, la,vs, policy, all social 
institutions, felt the salutary influence. In the metropolis of 
Christianity, Inarriage, education, instruction, the adn1il1istration 
of justice and charity, public and private manners, had to be 
regulated by Christian la,ys and evangelical principles :- 


'Such to a nicety was ROBle. It was called the holy-city, that is, the 
city more than any other consecrated to God and forming the expression 
of the kingdolll of God upon earth. And the effect of this Christian 
order was seen in the very virtues of the civil population. The ROlllan 
people was not second to any other in piety towards God, and in pro- 
priety of conduct; and not only so, but it semned the most dignified, the 
gravest, and the furthest relnovecl from vulgarity and tunlult. J 


The prelate on the other hand says,- and ,ye begin at the 
,,\r atical1 (p. 87):- 


'Thus Calne it to pass that the Court of Ronle, that is, the house of 
the lieutenant of HÍIn of whonl it is written, " The eril shall not du;ell1cith 
Thee, ntÏfheJ' shall the 'l.Lnjltst 'remain 1vithi'L Thy sight," turned into a sink of 
scandal and a sewer of every foul iniquity (p. 87). . . . It was always to 111e 
It mystery how the ROlllan clergy, rich in gold and lands till nlost of the 
Agro Latino is in their hands, with their splendid temples and Sllll1ptuouS 
cerelnonies, with their retainers diffused anlong all classes, with control 
of the charities, the pulpit, the confessional, the confraternities,-how it is 
that with all these elenlents of PO\\ er in their hands I hear from one end 
of Rome to the other the cry, Death to the priests! (p.87). . . . The par- 
ticulars hitherto related disclose [in the Court] an iniquity only too deeply 
rooted, and even turned into blood and nature; they disclose sores both 
inveterate and envenOlnec1, hard to cure and hard to eradicate. It was 
this that made Clenlent 'VIII. say to Bellarn1Ìlle, "I have not strength 
to contend with such a flood of bad habits; pray to God to release 1110 
soon, and to shelter nle in His glory." Also the brave l\Iarcellus II. was 
accustOllled to repeat a sentence of Onofrio, which I do not wish to copy' 
(133). 


J VIII" i" 132. 
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As to the people, ,ve shall give but one ,yord. Liverani, 
relnarking on objections raised against 1110dern Italian rule by 
the 'good press,' because certain houses existed in the cities, 
says :- 
, It reInincls me of a pleasantry of the old rector of tho parish of St. 
Angelo in Pescheria, who one day said to me tha:t when he took charge 
of the parish he found one house bad and one not so, turn and turn 
about; but he soon found that they were all alike. This editor is in- 
genuous and innocent as if he wrote in a land of angels, instead of in the 
place where not long ago a prelate-judge abused his ofiìce to the point 
of using violence with arms in his hands against the sister and daughter 
of the convicts, so that' he was prosecuted before the Vicar and before 
the Holy Office, and removed fron1 the bench; but after a few years, the 
good nature of the prince being overcome by powerful intercession, he 
was reinstated in another judicial office.' 


'Ve shall not go further "into this subject than to add that 
one of the bitter reproaches cast upon the Italian senate by the 
Unitá ,vas that ,vhen the most noted and lnost respected living 
Inan in Italian literature and politics, l\Ialniani, said, speaking 
en the conscription, that at all events the morals of the barrack- 
room ,vcre better than the morals of the convent, the senate 
received the staten1ent ,vith loud applause. 
Ho,vever correct or incorrect lnay be the vie\vs of the several 
".itnesses from ,vholn ,ve have heard a ".ord, there can be no 
hesitation in pronouncing that any attempt to sho\v evidence of 
divine superiority utterly f:'lils-so utterly as to be more than 
ridiculous. But if there is not divine superiority, there Inust 
have been false pretensions. The one or the other is inevitablc. 
If the States of the Church have not for the last thousand years 
been ruled by the representative of God, they have been ruled 
by one ,,,bo ,,'as l1imself de
ived and a deceiver of others. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Solemn Confirmation of the Syllabus by the Pope before the assembled 
Hierarchy, and their Acquiescence, June 17th, 1867. 


THE t\vel1ty-first anniversary of the accession of Pius IX. 
occurred shortly before the day for ,vhich the great assembly 
of 1867 ,vas convened. As the Court historian omits all men- 
. tion of the Syllabus ,vhen first issued, so does he also on1it to 
say a ,vord of its definitive confirmation by the Pontiff on 
June 17th, 1867, and of its fonnal acceptance by the episcopate. 
'Ve are indebted for the details in this case to an author who 
published before the events of 1870. Ilnportant as the trans- 
nction was, we cannot find that at the time any of the ordinary 
organs of the Vatican notified it to the \vorld. l\Iany of the 
learned disputants in the controversies which were soon to arise, 
took ground \vhich sho'wed that they ""ere una\vare of this 
decisive event. 
It ,vas Archbishop 
fanning ,vho related how l\'fass 'vas cele- 
brated in the Sixtine Chapel, and ho\v the Pope retired, at its 
close, to robe in the Pauline Chapel. Here the Cardinal Vicar, 
Patrizi, follo\ved by the ,vhole of the Sacred CoHege and the 
bishops, presented an address of congratulation, concluding 
with hopes for many years of additional life to Pius IX., that 
he lnigbt behold the peace of the Church, and her tritunph. 
As recorded by tbe Archbishop, the' tenns elnployed by his 
Holiness in reply ,vere of historical importance. It ,vill be 
remarked that the watclnvords, deprecated by the Pope, are 
not those of heretics, but of stateslnen-Unity and Progress; 
and no Italian or Gernlan could doubt ,vhat ,vere the unity 
and progress decried :- 
'I accept your good wishes frOlTI my heart, but I remit their verifi. 
C::LtiOIl to the hands of God. \Ve are in a 1110nlCnt of great crisis. If 
we look only to the aspect of hU111an events, there is no hope; but we 
have a higher confidence. Men are intoxicated with dreams of unity and 
1 Ccntena'J'Y of St. PctC)', p. 6. 
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progress, but neither is possible without justice. Unity and progre
s 
based on pride and egotisn1 are illusions. God has laid on 111e the duty 
to declare the truths on which Clnistian society is based, and to condemn 
the errors which undennine its foundations; and I have not been silent. 
In the Encyclical of 18G4, and in what is called the Syllabus, I declared 
to the world the dangers which threaten society, and I condemned the 
falsehoods which assail its life. That act I now confirn1 in your presence, 
and I lay it again before yon as the rule of your teaching. To you, 
venerable brethren, as bishops of the Church, I now appeal to assist 
me in this conflict with elTor. On you I rely for support. \Vhen the 
people of Israel wandered in the wilderness, they had a pillar of :fire 
to guide then1 in tho night, and a cloud to shield then1 fro III the heat 
by day. You are the pillar and the cloud to the people of God.' 


Here tho bishops learned, \vith the full \veight of pontifical 
authority, that the Syllabus ,vas 'the rule of their teaching.' 
SOI11e eXplained the Syllabus as affecting discipline, and there- 
fore liable to alteration. The Civiltct and the Stinunen had 
ahvays asserted that it ,vas pnrely doctrinal, and therefore 
above all change. In pronouncing it the 'rule of teaching' t.he 
Pope settled that yital point. Some, again, had been tempted 
to think tbat the SylJabus might be laid up, like an ancestral 
\veapon; they ,yere undeceived, and given to kno,v that it 
Inust be tested in ,yare Such ,vere placed in the dilemma of 
having to offer resistance to the sovereign thus surrounded, 
or of having to observe a silence ,vhich 111Ust ever after 
carry the effect of consent. Even if they did not fuel ,vith 

 
 
the Pope, that the foundations of universal society \"ere 
crlunblillg in unprecedented decay, they did keenly feel 
\vith hin1 that the foundations of his o,vn temporal po,ver 
,vere crunlbling. Every doubter held his peace, and the 
Pope's act becan1e virtually \vhat, as ,ve shall see, in a fe,v 
days it becalne formally,-the act of the ,vhole episcopate. 
The Pope is not fortunate in quoting Scripture, often sho,ving 
that he takes glosses for the text. lIe hnagines that the 'cloud 
by day' ,vas not a pillar before the host, but an extended field 
of clouds overshado\ving the vddespread nlulti tude s, and not 
merely the tabernacle. 



BOOl\: II. 


FROltl THE FIRST PUBLIC IXTIJL1 TIDS' OF A COU.J.YCIL TO TIlE 
EVE OF TIlE OPE...YLYG. 


(June 1867 to IJecembcl 1 1869). 


CHAPTER I. 


First Public Intimation of the intention to hold a Council, June 26th to July 1st, 
1867-Consistory-Acquiescence in the Syllabus of the assembled Bishops- 
The Canonised Inquisitor-Questions and neturns preparatory to Greater 
Centralisation- ::\Ianning on the Ceremonies-O'Connell on the Papist 
Doctrines-The Doctrine of Direct and Indirect Power. 


THE 26th of June, 1867, ,vas the day of the Secret Con- 
sistory, to which not less than five hundred bishops fronl 
all regions of the earth lent their splendours. The Pope in hi
 
allocution deplored the evils ,vhich had overtaken the Church, 
and, as he supposed, in equal 111easure bad overtaken all society. 
And now, at lengt,h, did he reveal his intention of conyoking 
such an assembly as had not been ,vitnessed for three hundred 

rears. He had firIn hope that froln a General Council the light 
of catholic truth ,yould shine forth and scatter the darkness 
which enveloped the 111inds of men; and that the Church, like the 
battle-array of an unconquered host, discomfiting her enCInies, 
rolling back their onset, and triumphing over them, ,vould 
spread abroad over the earth the don1Ínion of Christ. 
Though journalists and bishops at the time bravely repro- 
duced this lnartial figure, the Jesuit historian Salubin (p. 13), 
,,'riting after the batt1e
 of 1870, luakes the Pope say that the 
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Church would 
in her fairest triumphs by converting her 
enemIes. 
The very name of an (Ecumenical Council, uttered in the 
tones of Pius IX., instinct ,vith personal and official hore) 
caused :unong the assembled prelates a movement of effusive 
joy. They felt that such a Council ,vould prove' a nlarvellons 
source of unity, sanctification, and peace.' On the 1st of July, 
nsseJnbling in the great ball over the portico of St.. Peter's, ,vith 
aU possible accessories of fonn, they presented to bis Holiness 
what they called a Salutation. This had been dra,vn up by 
Archbishop Haynalcl of Colocza, assisted by Bishop Dupanloup, 
Archbishop l\lanning, and otbers. It bad been proposed to pro- 
claim Papal infallibilit.y in the document itself; but this set 
the French prelates up in arn1s. 1 Though stopping short of that 
goal, the bishops go far in their approaches to it. Their lninds 
bad been filled ,vith joy on learning from the' sacred lips' of 
the Pontiff his intention of calHng a General Council. The lan- 
guage of the address, naturally reflecting that of the Pope in 
the Pauline Chapel, sho,ved that the Church was not occupied 
just then with spiritual but ,vith 'civil hUlnanity,' -of ,vhich, 
indeed, no longer satisfied ,vith being l\iother Church, she is 
now to be declared the mother. 
'l\iay t,he unnleasured benefits assured to society by the 
Roman Pontificate,' say the bishops, 'be, by this deed of Thy 
providence, once lllore displayed to the ,vorld, and nlay the 
,vorld be convinced of the po,vers of the Church, and of her 
mission as the motlte'i" of civil kurnanity ! ' They were persuaded 
that a Council ,yould have the effect of showing that every- 
thing tending to consolidate the foundation of a comnlunity, 
and to give it pern1anence, is fortified and consecrated by 
the exalnple of authority, and of the obedience due thereto, 
presented in the divine institution of the Pontificate. Princes 
. and peoples ,vould not, 'in the face of such a display, allo,v the 
bigb
st. 
al1ction of all authority; the august rights of the Pope, 
" Acton's ZU'1' Gcsclticltfc, pp, 13, 14. 
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to be trampled upon ,vith impunity, but "Tould see hinl secured 
in the enjoyment both of the liberty of po,ver and the po,ver of 
liberty.' 1 
Noone skilled in the language of the speakers ,vill take the 
last words as meaning less tban liberty to exercise all po"
ers 
,vhich the Pontiff held tó be committed to him, and po,ver to 
guard every exercise of tbat liberty.2 
The ,vords in ,vbich the bisbops confirm their testimony of 
1862 to tbe 'necessity' of the temporal po,ver are fc,v and finn. 
They tben proceed to cover tbe space between that time and tbe 
present. "Vith grateful feelings do we recall, and ,vith fullest 
assent do "Te commend, the tbings done by Thee subsequent to 
that tiIne, for tbe salvation of tbe faithful and tbe glory of the 
Cburcb.' This is a ,vaymark sbowing that tbe old doctrine still 
ruled tbe practice of tbe Court, though long banisbed from its 
theory. The acquiescence of t,be bisbops ""as practically necessary 
to give tbe ultimate sanction to tbe acts of the Pope. 
This link, binding the autbority of the episcopate to the past 
of the Pope's action, is follo,vcd by a festoon of rhetoric ,vhicb, 
however, also covers links in a chain. And tben comes tbe 
solemn adhesion of tbe assembled hierarcby to the condemna- 
tions collected togetber in the Syllabus-' Believing Peter to have 
spoken by the lips of Pius the things wbich have been spoken, 
confirmed, and pronounced by Thee, for the safe keeping of the 
deposit, ,ve also declare, confirm, and announce; and ,ve reject 
,yith one heart and voice tbose things ,vhich Thou hast adjudged 
to be reprobated and rejected, as being contrary to divine faitI], 
the salvation of souls, or the good of hUlnan society.' 
 


1 Acta (Freiburg edition), p. 35. 
1& 'Thc Church must be able to exercif5c a perfcctly free activity in every single 
eRse lying within her domain, from the first inception of anyeccIesiasticallaw 
to its practical application. According to the principJes of divine law already 
explained, the State authority, in relation to this matter, can have only the onc 
duty to fulfil (which, because of the honour connected with it, becomes a right), 
that of protecting the Church against all obstructIons and hindrances.'-Pltillips, 
l[
).cllC1l1'ecld, ii., 560. ,. 
· Acta (b'reiburg edition), p. 33. 
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So it ,vas done. The Pope had called for the express sub- 
Jnission of the episcopate to his o,vn acts, hitherto variously 
understood and discussed, and they had given it in round terms. 
Dr. l\Ianning, in characterising their docu1l1ent as 'The Address 
or Response, in ,vhich they united themselves in heart and mind 
to their supreme Head,' 1 might well speak of 'the gravity and 
moral grandeur of that act,' for ,vith hin1 vastness ahvays seems 
to prove grandeur, and an act of vast Inoral consequence this 
surely ,vas. We shall hereafter see the fact tardily come to 
light that absent prelates. 'v ere called upon to give in their 
adhesion by letter, and did so. 
On either the Papal or the Episcopal theory, the Syllabus had 
DO'V the status of Church Ia,v, and had beconle to all the clergy 
'the rulp of your teaching.' On the Papal theory, because it ,vas 
the forn1al act of the Pontiff for the teaching and ruling of the 
,vhole Church; and on the Episcopal theory, because the collec- 
tive hierarchy had not only tacitly acquiesced but openly accepted 
it. But full as ,vas no,v its authority, the Syllabus ,:vas still, 
in spite of the care Lesto,ved upon it, an10rphous, liable to 
8trange t,vists of interpretation, especially by pupils trained for 
Rome. 
Yet it is ,vorthy of special remark that the Syllabus is not 
mentioned in this Salutation. They ,vho kne,v nothing of the 
Bcene in the Pauline Chapel Inight read even tho passage above 
quoted ,vithout kno,ving that it ,vas a forInal adhesion to that 
instrument in particular, although ho,y they could take the tenns 

 s not including it ,ve cannot see. Of the scene in the Pauline 
Chapel the organs of the Court said not a ,vord. ])lo1'e than t"ro 
years later, ho,vever, the Civiltâ said, 'There i
 no doubt that 
the prelates had the Encyclical and Syllabus in vic,y, since in 
these hvo doculuents are contained all the things ,yhich the 
Pope has 'Token, Coufi'j11ned, announced, and 'j1epl 1 oved in n1atters 
of doctrine.' 2 And eyen as early as one year from th.e tÎ1ne, 
,vc shall find that the double authority of the Bishop of Rome, 


\ Centenary of St. PetCl', p. 5. 


2 Rctic VI!., '\01. 'Vii., p. fj87. 
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and of all other bishops, ,vaS declared to be outraged by Darboy 
when he practically disow'ned the Syllabus. 
The next point touched by the prelates ,vas one lying near 
to the heart of the Pope. They had been moved with joy on 
beholding the loyal faith, love, and reverence of the Roman 
people for their most indulgent prince. 'Happy people and 
truly wise '-Felicem poplllu'J1
 ac vel'e sapientem. 1 So, ,vhoever 
had doubted as to the 1\Iodel State, it ,vas not the five hundred. 
"T ere they sincerely ready to make the people of their respective 
nations 'truly ,vise' by bringing them to look on that govern.. 
ment as the lnodel ? 
The bishops evidently kne,v that they ,vere initiating' a move.. 
ment ,vhich ,vould test the cOlnbative qualities of both Pope and 
prelates. Every discerning man among them must have felt 
,vhat Archbishop 1\Ianning expressed, 'This event luay be taken, 
I believe, to be the opening of a ne,v period, and to contain a 
future ,vhich may reach over centuries.' 2 . 
Under anticipations so serious do tbese old lnen, addressing a 
very old one, thus conclude :- 
'Courage, most Blessed Father! Guide the bark of the Church with a 
firnl hand, as has been Thy wont, certain of gaining the port. The J\Iother 
of divine grace, whom Thou hast saluted with fairest titles of honour, will 
defend Thy course, by the aid of her intercession; she will be to Thee the 
star of the sea. . . . . Thou wilt have the celestial choirs of the saints 
favouring Thee; those whose glory Thou hast, with diligence and apostolic 
toil, sought out, and also hast proclaimed to the exulting world, both 
aforetime and in these recent days. l\iay the princes of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul stand by Thee! . . . . At the he]nl now held by Thee 
once stood Peter. He will intercede with the Lord that the bark which, 
by the aid of his prayers, has for eighteen centuries traversed the deep 
sea of human life, may under Thy cOIP.mand enter the celestial haven, 
all sail set, and laden with richest spoil of souls imlnortal.' 3 


It is to be remarked that in this passage Peter is not 
honoured, like his successor, ,vith capitals to all his pronouns. 
Again, he and Paul are coupled together as if they n1ight have 


1 Acta (Freiburg edition), p. 31. a Acta (Frcibnrg edition), p. 36. 

 Centenarv (If St. PetC}', pp. 12; 13. 
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been somewbat on a level. Perhaps in both points the bishops 
made an unconscious concession to history, but in the state of 
things no,v initiated, such jots and tittles ,vere to becolne 
symptolnatic. 
One allusion in the Address, ,vhich ,yould pass ,vit.h a smile 
in England, had grea.t significance for the mind of Pius IX. 
It is that made to his claim to peculiar aid froln the Blessed 
.VIrgin, because of the higher exaltation ,vhich he had procured 
for her, and also to his claim upon ne,v saints ,vhose titles 
he bad made out. In the case of the Japanese saints, ,ve have 
already seen ho,v practical ,vere his vie,vs. He ,vas fighting 
for the territory of his predecessors, and, finding that he had 
not hosts enough on earth, he reyersed the o:rdinary process 
of binding on ea11h and leaving it to be ratified in heaven, 
and no,v bound in heaven, by creating 'ne,v patrons in the 
presence of God,' leaving it to be ratified on earth by a 
corresponding increase of forces. 
The vision of these new heavenly auxiliaries dazzled the 
imagination. Even the professor of history in the university 
speaks of the a,vful moment 'when the Pope raised theln to their 
thrones as 'the sublime rite, during ,vhich heaven and earth 
bung upon the lips of the Pope.' 1 The expressions of confi- 
dence in these ne,v-made powers, as champions in the thicken- 
ing struggle for that patrinlony which, though costing so much 
blood, forgery, and intrigue, so much dependency on foreign 
arms, so much slaughter of Italians, had been retained through 
evil report and good report, irresistibly remind one of Licinius 
,vhen menaced by the advance of Constantine, under the auspices 
of one God only. Licinius feels the advantage he has in the 
nUlubers of gods on ,vhom he can rely. 


'This l)resellt day,' he, as reported by Eusebius, says, 'will either 
declare us conquerors, and so most justly demonstrate our gods to be 
the saviours and true assistants, or else, if this one God of Constantine's, 
who conIes fronl I know not whence, shall get the better of our gods, 


1 Frond, i., p. 82. 
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which are many, and at present do exceed in number, nobody in future 
will be in doubt which God he ought to worship, but will betake himself 
to the more powerful God, and attribute to Him the rewards of victory. 
And if this strange God, who is now a 'ridicule to us, shall appear to be 
the victor, it will behove us also to acknowledge an(l adore Him, and to 
bid a long farewell to those to whom we light tapers in vain. But if our 
gods shall get the better-which no person can entertain a doubt ,of-after 
the victory obtained in this place we will proceed to bring a war upon 
those Ï1npious contemners of the gods.' 1 
Even if this does not describe ,vbat Licinius really said, it 
does represent the vie,v of the early Christian, as to the heathen 
1node of thought, putting confidence in a multiplicity of celestial 
patrons, in the lighting of tapers and such like. 
The name of Arbues, the Spanish Inquisitor, has been men- 
tioned as being second on the list of those no,v to be canonised. 
Professor Sepp, of l\Iunich, long kno,vn as a Catholic theologian 
and Oriental traveller, says in his Deutschland und de'}' Vatican 
(p. 52) :- 


, N otillng was more calculated to degrade the Church, and render her 
unpopular, or to bring a flush of shame to the cheek of every Catholic, 
than tills revival of the most disagreeable recollections of history. Had 
Arbues contended against the burning of heretics, we s110uld have wel- 
comed hÏ111, in the name of God, as a saint. But history gives us no 
hûormation about the man except that he discharged the odious office of 
a Torquenlada, and that the long-persecuted' Jews brought him to an 
untimely end. The most that can be said for him is that he died for the 
idea of the Inquisition; and for that he is to be set up on our altars. J 
l\lany another Liberal Catholic blusned ,vith Sepp. Baron 
"r eichs, in Vienna, cried, ' A single example ,vill sho,v you the 
difference bet\veen the spirit ,vhich reigns here and that which 
reigns on the banks of the Tiber. 'Vhile here ,ve speak of 
abolishing the penalty of death, there they canonise an Inquisitor, 
covered over ,vith the blood of the yictims whom he had immo- 
lated because they ,yorshipped God in their o\Vll ,vay.' The 
Ci'viltá exclaims, 'And men of this sort are to be reputed 
Catholics, and to Inake la,ys for Catholics. 0 tempOJ'a I I) 
'1nOl'es ! ': 


1 Eusebius' life of Consta ntine, lib. ii., c. 5. 
2 Serie V II.: vol. vii., p. 23. 
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In the Pope's reply to the celebrated address of the five 
hundred, the principal point naturally ,vas the expression of his 
satisfaction at tIle approbation given by so l11any of the pastors 1 
of Christendo111 to the doctrines and condelllnations he had 
propounded; for 'the Christian nations ,vould be confirlned in 
their obedience to the Holy See.' This language is not to be 
loosely interpreted. It is not souls that are to be confirmed, 
but nations. They are to be confinlled in obedience; and in 
obedience to the Holy See. Perhaps, by this tilne, the reader 
can, in part, grant to such a phrase the magnificence of meaning 
,vhich it had in the' intentions of the Pontiff.' 
After this all-important point, the Pope felt that such a 
testin10ny to the necessity of his temporal po"
er ,vas splendid. 
He ""as pleased ,,'ith the praise of his loyal Romans. But he 
took occasion to couple the na111es of Peter and Paul in a 1110re 
correct fonn than that into ,yhich the bishops had fallen. It is 
t,Peter, prince of the apostles,' and' Paul, doctor of the Gentiles.' 
In return for the metaphor of the ship he gave thel11 that of 
the to,ver. Human pride, repeating ancient presumption, had 
long attelnpted by factitious progress to build up a stately 
to,ver, the top .of ,,,hich should reach to heaven, ,,-hence God 
HiInself "ras to be pulled do,vn at last. The Council ,vas the 
luightiest force to cOlubat these attelnpts, and he solemnly 
declared that it should be placed under the patronage of the 
1110st blessed Virgin, and. that, in ,,
hatever year conyoked, it 
should be opened on the day dedicated to the Ilnmaculate Con-- 
ceptioll!2 If those ,vlo think that a representative legislature is 
a lawful and even a 110ble erection ,yill only note the Tower of 
Babel every time it reappears in the speech of the initiated, 
they ,vill in time catch a hint of its meaning. 
The Cardinals of the Holy Office had dra'Yll up a list of 
questions on points of Church discipline, ,vhich ,vas delivered 


1 The reader will already lwxe obscrrcd that in the Vatican dialect' pastor' 
means 'LisllOP,' allUo
t uniycrsally. 
2 Acta (Fl'eiburg el1ition), p. 47. 
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to the bishops ",hile in nOmE', and after,vards sent to lunny, 
11robably to all of those ,,,]}o 'vere absent. Lord Acton points out 
that these questions do not touch the depth
 of existing ,vants.! 
And l\iichelis seen1S to look upon theln as a blind, to cover the 
real point at ,vhich the Council ,vas to aim. They are, ho,vevcr, 
clearly framed to elicit facts bearing on uniformit.y of discipline, 
and especially on points of adlllinistration in mixed questions 
-that is, questions ,vherein both civil and ecclesiastical autho- 
rity are concerned; for instance, schools, Inixed lnarriages, civil 
marriages, domestic relations, and the like. The returns ,vhich 
the answ'ers ,vonld supply ,yould be of great value in the 
study of plans for reconstruction, and w'ould seelll to be of 
more practical illlportance than l.Jord Acton ilnagines, for the 
purpose of governing a lllobilised clergy through bishops turned 
into prefects, by orders frOln one bureau, and of Ílnpressing 
through the III a unifol'll1 movelllellt on both institutions and 
fan1ilies, in Inatters affecting national law'. 
The five hundred bishops soon dispersed to the four corners 
of the earth, carrying into their respective spheres enthusiastic 
descriptions of tbe beautiful, the grand, the splendid, the superb, 
the glorious, the unutterably n1ajestic cerelllonies 'Which they 
bad just ,vitnessed, and no less enthusiastic hope of 'the greatest 
event of the nge' ,yhen the princes of the Church should 
assen1ble around her head to overa,ve her enen1Ìes and build 
11er up ane,y. ,,-.- e do not use the epithet 'divine,' but it is 
perhaps right to say that the Civiltá described the appearing 
of the Pope 'upon the portative throne, in all the n1ajesty of 
bis divine rank . . . the Pope-king, the suprelne representative 
of the twofold authority ,vhich rulps the nations in the 11aIne 
of God.' 2 It of course celebrates the 'standards ,,,hich repre- 
sented the glory of the Princes of the Apostles,' and ùoes not 
forget the 'twenty thousand ,vax candles.' 3 Pius IX. ,yas not 
reduced, like Licinius, to say, ",r e light tapers in vain.' So 
far as the bishops ,vere concerned, the tapers 'were not lighted 


1 Zur Gcsclticlttc, p. 4. 


2 Seric VI., vol. xL, p. 165. 


3 Ibid., p. 23:1. 
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in vain. They greatly enhanced their faith in the cause, and 
their zeal for it. Indeed, ,vith t,venty thousand ,yax candles a 
Pope could Inake his flocl{ see almost anything: 
The place ,vbich the ceremonies ,vere designed to fill in the 
TIl0Vement for reconstruction ,vas not better indicated at the 
tilne by anyone than by Archbishop 1\Ianning. He reIninded 
his clergy that in the solelnn adherence of the bishops to those 
nets of the Ponti
 whereby he had condeInned errors and 
enunciated truth, they did not confirnl those acts as if needing 
confirmation, or accept them as if needing acceptance, or inlply 
that they had been 'of imperfect and only inchoate authority 
until their acceptance should confirln theIn.' Nothing ,vas 
further fronl the thoughts of the pastors, proceeded the Arch. 
bishop; 'they recognised the voice of Peter in th
 voice of 
Pius, and the infallible certainty of all his declarations and 
condenlnations. . . . They did not add certainty to w'hat ,vas 
already infallible.' 1 The infallibility, he contended, belonged 
to all the approbations and condemnations alike-not, as sonle 
'blindly say,' by virtue derived from canons, councils, or eccle- 
siastical institutions, 'but from the direct grant of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, before as yet a ca110n ,vas made or a council 
assembled.' This is a some'what crude statenlent of t.he doctrine 
,yhich all the Irish and French Catholics ,ve ever kne,v in our 
younger days resented, ,vhen ascribed to themselves by Pro- 
testants. They called it the doctrine of the 'Papists,' and 
contended that Protestants ,vronged all such ROlllan Catl10Jics 
as ,vere not Papists, by calling thenl so, indiscrhninately. What 
,ve call' temporal authority,' ,vhat the Jesuits have taught ROIne 
to call' spiritual authority over telnporal affairs,' ,vas one point, 
and the infallibility of the Pope ,vas a second point, on ,,,hich 
the Papist was at issue ,vith the Liberal Catholic. In this 
sense 1\lontalembert and O'Connell were not Papists. The btter 


says :- 
'T am sincerely a Catholic, but I am not a P:1pist. I dcnr the doc- 
) Centcnary (If St. Pcter, pp. S3
 3-1. 
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trine that the Pope has any ten1poral authority directly or indirectly in 
Ireland. 'Ve have all denied that authority on oath, and 'We would die 
to resist it. He cannot, therefore, be any party to the Act of Parlia
 
ment we solicit, nor shall any Act of Parlimnent regulate our faith and 
conscience. In spiritual matters too the authority of the Pope is linlÏted : 
he cannot, although his conclave of Cardinals were to join him, vary 
our religion either in doctrine or essential discipline in any respect. 
Even in non-essential discipline the Pope cannot vary it without the 
assent of the Irish Catholic bishops. 'Yhy, to this hour the discipline 
of the General Council of Trent is not received in tIns diocese.'1 


The utterances of Archbishop l\lanning, though s\veet to the 
ears of those ,,'ho had the dispensing of the purple in ROIne, 
,vere, nevertheless, hard on those ,vho, as children, had learned 
that such doctrine ,vas no part of their creed. In his day 
Alban Butler had proudly said, 'But 1\11'. Bo\ver never found 
the infallibility of the Pope in our creed, and kno,vs very 
,veIl that no such article is proposed [propounded] by the 
Church, or required of anyone." 2 
It would not be fair to charge upon all Catholics, as doctrino 
to ,vhich they are bound, the loose views of Cardinal l\Ianning, 
,vho, as things have turned out, now sets even Protestants upon 
fixing limits around infallibility as iInperatively as he s,vept all 
lin1its out of sight in that rose-coloured InOlnent of 1867 ,vhen 
ROlne had just made kno\vn that she ,vas officially taking tbe 
afi
lÏrs of the ,,"orld in hand. Then he had no forbearance for 
those ROlnan Catholics ,vho kne,v that ,vhat Dr. l\Ianning called 
, blindness' had. been the doctrine held in countries to ,,,hich 
lHen D1ight feel proud to belong, and also knew that tbe 
countries 'where it ,vas ca
led blindness hacl becolne a drag 
upon civilisation. Yet, even in the Papal States, Spain and 
South America, professed theologIans, if not writing for Court 
enùs, ,,"ouid have treated the expressions of Dr. :ßIanning as not 
only exaggerated but as inaccurate. 'Infallible certainty of all 
his declarations and condemnations' is language ,vhich O'Connell 
would have driven his coach and six, not through, but over. 


1 The Select Speeclws of O'Connell. Edited by his son, 18G2. P. 441. 
:: Life prefixed to the Li-1.:e.r; of tlw Saints, Y01. i.
 p. 14. Ed. of 1836. 
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Dr. l\Ianning ,vent on to declare that he bad received the 
Syllabus at the first 'as a part of the suprenle and infallible 
teacþing of the Church.' 1 In this be provell ho,y far be ,vent 
before most prelates of experience on this side of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, although he cooHy credits then1, everyone, ,vith 
having done like,vise. 2 
The san1e S p okesluan said not lnore than the Jesuits thoucrht 
ð , 
])ut much more than the organs of the Court ventured to say, 
,y hen he went on in the follo\ving vigorous and portentous 
words :- 


'Every bishop in the world had the Encyclical and Syllabus in his 
llal1ds. Upon that SUllllnary of the acts of this whole Pontificate, five 
hundred bishops proclaÌ1u their adhesion to every declaration and 
every condemnation therein contained, and to every other act of doc- 
trinal a'Ltthm"ity since their last assembly in ROllle. It is the Encyclical 
and Syllabus which gives such force and Îlnport to the words of the 
episcopate the other day. It is the basis of their "Salutation," as they 
style the address. It will be also the basis and the guide of the General 
Council, prescribing and directing its deliberations and decrees.' S 


At its proper date ,ve shall see ho,v this declaration is con- 
firu1ed by the Civiltâ for the confounding of 1\Iontalembert, 
Darboy, and such like, and, by anticipation, for the confuting 
of one ,vho on this lnatter took great liberties ,vith English 
trustfulness. 
The ,veIl-defined phrase 'act of doctrinal authority,' ,vhich ,,,e 
have put in italics, indicates the rank of the Syllabus according 
to 1\Ianning's lnodel curialis tic intellect. It ,vas not a luere act 
of ecclesiastical discipline, liable to be nlodifiod; lunch less a 
11101'e manifesto of ecclesiastical polity. It ,vas a 'doctrinal 
authority,' fixing eternal principles, to \vbich disciplinary ar- 
rangeluents, concordats, and national la".s, HUlst in titue be 
brought into confonnity. The Jesuits had ahvays argued that, 
condelnning certain doctrines and not any forllls of discipline, it 
,vas purely doctrinal. This view' the Pope bad 110'V confirlued. 
Just as the elJiscopate had been cOlnnlitted in 1862 to the 


1 CenfC1W7.Y of St. Petc'}', p. 38. 


2 Ibid., p. 3-1. 
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temporal po,ver, so ,vas it comluitted in 1867 to the Syllabus. 
'Vhether ::t bishop believed that his assent had any constitutional 
effect or not ,vas no,va matter of comparative indifference, for 
his future action ,vas bound; and the Syllabus ,vas to prescribe 
the decrees and direct the deliberations of the future Council,- 
in fact, to be its basis and its guide. 
The language of l\lal1ning was treated by many Catholics 
as the nlenaces of a zealot; but the zealot kne,v that he spoke 
for the Pope and the Jesuits. During the conflict now on the 
point of breaking out, many honest men fought against the 
supposed design that the Syllabus should receive 'doctrinal 
authority' from the Council, 'while in the mind of those in 
whose hands lay their future faith, the Council ,vas under 
the doctrinal authority of the Syllabus. The Council might 
contribute to administration by turning the propositions into 
canons or constitutions, but could not add to their authority. 
The anticipation of Archbishop l\Ianning as to the political 
effect of the doctrinal change then impending was clearly re- 
corded, and in terms never to be forgotten :- 
'Civil governments, so long as their Catholic subjects can be dealt 
with in detail, are strong and often oppressive. 'Vhen they have to deal 
with the Church throughout the world, the nlÏnority becOlnes a Inajority, 
and subjects, in alllnatters spiritual, becOlne free. 'Ve are approaching 
a time when civil governments must deal vt'ith the Church as a whole, 
and with its head as supreme; and a General Council which makes itself 
felt in every civilised nation will powerfully awaken civil rulers to the 
consciousness that the Church is not a school of opinion, nor a mere 
religion, but a spiritual kingdom, having its own legislature, tribunals, 
and executive.' I 
Some seven years after sounding this note, preparatory to 
a powerful awakening of civil rulers, the Archbishop, having 
seen some beginning of the results of that policy to which he 
,vas helping to hurry on his Church, could say, 'I must add 
that they 'who 
 are rekindling the old fires of religious discord 
in such an equal and tempered common,vealth as ours, seem 
to me to be serving neither God nor their country.'
 
1 Centew.1'Y (if St. Peter, p. 95. 2 Yaticailism, p. 155. 
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There was one part of the ceremonies ,vhich neither Archbishop 

fanning nor, so far as we know, any bishop on this side of the 
mountains described at the time. Indeed, had anyone of them 
done so, fe\v of us 'vould then have found in it any important 
connection ,vith the pow'erful R,vaking of civil rulers, and váth 
the fact that the Church is not a mere religion, but a good 
deal besides. 1\Iuch that is to come under our eye ,vill, ho\v- 
ever, sho,v that the ceremony we are about to hear the Civiltct 
describe was one ,vith an edge on it. The chair of St. Peter- 
not the one ,vith the l\Ioslem inscription described by Lady 
Morgan, and many others, which might well enough have been 
Bet up by tho Saracens, or inscribed by them when they had 
possession, but an old Roman chair-was exposed for vene- 
ration. The Civiltá had afterwards to relate ho'w, on the 
evening of a horrible fight in the trastevere, the Crusaders, 
while engaged in destroying a nest of Garibaldians barricaded 
in a house, would seize R moment to 'slip into the basilica of 
St. Grisogono to consecrate their bayonets to God.' This re- 
minds the writer that 'this 'vas one of the practices of the 
Crusaders, of which everyone could see hundreds of examples 
,vhile the chair of St. Peter ,vas exposed in the apostolic 
cathedral for the centenary. They laid their s,vords on the 
venerable relic, and taking them up again replaced them in 
the scabbard, to be unsheathed only in the service of God and 
of religion. 1Ve believe that masters of the art of war ,vill 
not repute as useless such incentives to military valour, not 
even the Garibaldians.' 1 
The language of O'Connell, as above quoted, was not em- 
ployed loosely. lIe spoke as a Catholic, and as a la,vyer; but, 
above all, as a politician. Had his declaration ,vith regard to 
the spiritual po'wer been less explicit, that upon the telnporal 
})ower might, though not ,,,ithout violence, have been open to an 
Ultramontane interpretation. It might have been said that be 
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only meant that the Pope had no authority in Ireland, which 
either directly or indirectly sprang froln a temporal origin; 
for, in the langnage of the Ultralnontanes, temporal authority 
does not lTIean authority over temporal affairs, but authority 
of temporal origin. His statement on the spiritual authority, 
ho,vever, precludes any such interpretation. Even the spiritual 
authority he declares to be limited, both in doctrine and in 
discipline: it cannot 'vary' doctrine, and cannot even vary 
the essential points öf discipline, ,vithout the consent of the 
Irish bishops. If spoken to-day, this reserve in :fit your of the 
bishops ,vouid involve nationalisll1; and O'Co1111ell's denial of 
the Pope's infallibility, ,vithout the consent of the bishops, 
,vould be heresy. Archbishop l\Iannil1g, ,vith a great lnany 
others, sought to prove, before the Council sat, that the latter 
position was proxiInate to heresy. So O'Connell and l\fonta- 
lembert must ahvays lie under the brand of having lived and 
died as proxill1ate heretics. The elect chalupion of the Pope's 
faith to-day may, if be refuses to change, be the butt of bis 
anathe111a to-lTIOrrow. 
To us the ,vords 'directly' and 'indirectly' seem very easy 
to be understood; yet they have played no little part in the 
ecclesiastical and political controversies of ROlne. O'Connell 
appears to use them half in a popular and balf in an ecclesias- 
tical sense; still, the popular sense appears to predominate. He 
calls that authority spiritual which is over spiritual things, and 
by temporal authority he clearly means authority over temporal 
things. In thus speaking, he designates authority according 
to its d01l1ain, and not according to its origin. This ,yas just 
the point upon ,vhich Bellarn1ine and Sixtus V. had their 
quarrel. There is a curious little autobiography of the great 
Jesuit Cardinal in the Oollegio R01Jlano. "r riting in the 
third person, he says that' Pope Sixtus ,vas incensed against 
Bellarmine because of a proposition found in' his ,vritings, 
denying that the Pope ,vas the direct Lord of the ,vhole world.' 
On account of this proposition Sixtus placed Bellarn1ine's great 
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,,,"ork, Tlte Oont'ì"ove'}"sies, in the Index. After his death, the 
Congregation of Rites had it erased. 
III t
is dispute the popular lneaning ,vas on the side of the 
Pope, but the more astute Dleaning ,vas on the side of the 
Jesuit; and astuteness carried the day. The term' teu1poral 
authority' ,vas liable to give offence both to rulers and people j 
for rulers do not ,vant a suzerain, and nations do not ,vant 
t'\Vo rulers. The term 'spiritual authority' ,vas not so ob- 
jectionable. It had the further advantage of expressing the 
origin and the character of the Papal authority, and of both 
indicating and justifying its clainl to be of a. higher order than 
any temporal authority could be. Thus telnporal authority 
came to 1l1ean nothing more or less than authority originating 
in a temporal source, as ,veIl as authority used for a temporal 
end. This obviously could not apply to that authority \vhich 
the Pope claims over all the states of the ,yorld. This universal 
authority, instead of being called ten1poral authority, can1e to 
be strictI y described as spiritual authority over tcmpol
al affairs; 
or if temporal authority at all, not direct but only indirect 
temporal authority. No matter ho,v secular tbp affairs over 
which this authority is exerted, its spiritual character is ahvays 
sustained by the fact that it did not originate in a temporal 
compact, and 
hat it never claims to extend to any affair into 
,vhich tho elenlent of sin or virtue cannot enter; but, wherever 
this elelnent lllay enter, eternal ends may be affected, and the 
matter ceases to be any longer a purely temporal one. "\V. e 
do not relneulber any Papal ,vriter ,vho clearly sets forth the 
class of hUll1an transactions ,vhich do not 'involve sin,' as 
Cardinal l\lanning expresses it. By this ,ve understand trans- 
actions in ,vhich one course ,vould be sinful and another 
course ,voulcl be virtuous. Such atteu1pts as ,ve relnelnber to 
indic3le actions that are exempt froBl this quality, are not 
".orth any notice. For instance, Phillips, in n1atrinlonial 
affairs, l1ra".s the line at do\vry and illheritance,-a line ob- 
,-iOJ1Sly arbitrary. A child ,viII at once see that both do,vry and 
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inheritance may involve In oral questions of the highest gravity, 
-may involve sins and virtues of considerable magnitude; sins, 
too, in ,vhich 'the Church' has a direct temporal interest. It 
only remains, therefore, for the ecclesiastical authority to say, 
at any moment, that those questions do not lie on the State side 
of the dividing line, but on the Church side. 
"\Ve nlust remember that the dispute between Sixtus and 
BelL'trlnine ,vas not about the domain of the Papal po,ver, but 
sinlply about the best ,yay of designating it. Both agreed that 
its domain extended over the ,vorld; over princes, la,vs, tri.. 
11l1nals, institutions, and all actions of governments, corporations, 
or falniliës, 'involving sin.' But it was not only convenient 
but necessary that this po,ver, when exercised outside of the 
Pontifical States, should be distinguished by
some characteristic 
designation from the temporal authority exercised ,vithin those 
States. The ,videI' power callle not to the Pope from natural 
society, but from God; did not reside in a secular person, 
but in the Vicar of God; and ailned not at the temporal ,vel.. 
fare of a nation, but at the extension of the dOlninion of God, 
,vbich it is heretical to separate from the dominion of His 
Vicar. It is, therefore, spiritual power; and the extension of 
the domain of the Vicar of God always subserves a spiritual 
end, namely, that of the eternal salvation of the nation in 
quesiion,-and thereby it subserves the glory of God. 
By a process not Illore strange than what often takes place 
in the evolution of terminology, in ,vhich at least the fittest 
does not ahvays survive, the terms' direct' and' temporal' 
cànle to be interchangeable, and aJ so 'indirect' and 'spiritual.' 
"r e see no proof that the mystifying influence ,vhich these 
terms produce ,vas the object originally aimed at. The 
evolution ,vas a difficult one, and, if the result may be some- 
,vbat R,vk,vard, it has no,v ,vorked itself clear. "\Ve do not 
Eay that advantage has never been taken of the Dlystifying 
effect of this terminology. In both our o,vn country and 
otherg, in both fornler times and recent ones, advantage has 
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been scandalously taken of it. And advantage will still be 
taken of it, until the universal conscience resents such courses 
as an outrage upon the rudimentary duties of citizenship. The 
llse made of the term 'direct' by Antonelli, in his diplomatic 
fencing with Counts Beust and Daru, ,vill pass under our eye. 
1Vithin the Papal States, the authority of the Pope over 
temporal afFairs is direct, aiming at temporal ends. Beyond 
those States, it is indirect, and indeed is not properly temporal 
authority, but spiritual authority over tenlporal affairs. In the 
ft)ne case, the Pope is his o,vn executive; in the other, he has to 
set in motion the executive office of the temporal ruler; but his 
authority over the latter does not extend beyond the limits of 
affairs in ,vhich sin is involved. In every case, ho'wever, where 
a moral question may arise before the D1ind of t,he civil ruler, 
there stands above the ruler the spiritual po,ver of the Pope. 
As no other question can involve moral consequences of greater 
,veight than one of peace or ,val', that question becomes one of 
the first in ,vbich the spiritual authority should predominate 
over all temporal interests, and should control physical forces. 
Cardinal 1\lanning has put this nlatter beforé the public with 
sufficient clearness, for those ,vho understand the principles no,,,, 
explained. 'The superior po\ver,' he says, ' cannot be tempora], 
or its jurisdiction ,volùd be direct.' 1 'A spÍ1'itual power in.. 
dÙ"ectlyover temporal things, in so far as they lnay affect the 
salvation of men, or involve sin' (p. 72). The principal point is 
clearly put by the Cardinal Cp. 76). Speaking of the power of the 
Pope, he says, 'If temporal, it ,vould not be of a ldglteT, but of 
the saIne, o'J'der.' The emphases are the Cardinal's. He also 
says (p.54), 'If princes and their law's deviate frOln the la,v of 
God, the Church has authority frOll1 God t.o judge of that devia- 
tion, and to oblige to its correction.' In the next quotation, it 
is again the Cardinal ,vho emphasises the proper designation ot 
authority, direct from on high (p. 55). 'The authority which 
the Church bas froJll God for this end, is not te1npol"al, but 8piri- 
1 rat. .Dec., p. 76. 
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tual.' For what end? For that of obliging princes to conform 
to the law of God. Here woe emphasise oblige. It is to be 
remembered that the la1v of God ahvays, in Papal language, 
Ineans that la,v as expounded by the Church. The Cardinal 
says again, 'When any prince by baptism became Christian, he 
became subject to the la,v of God, and to tho Church as its 
expositor' (p. 66). The authority by ,vhich one of our judges 
obliges a criminal to conform to la1v, by undergoing his sentence, 
is not physical, but civil, and the civil authority cOlnlnands the 
physical force of sheriff and jailer. It acts ,vith a vie,v to a direct 
physical effect, to be produced upon the person of the criminal ; 
but it also acts w-ith a view to an indirect civil effect, of a much 
higher order, namely, the benefit of the comrnunity. Just so 
the authority by ,yhich the Vicegerent of God obliges princes is 
not civil or temporal, but spiritual or divine. If the authority 
of the judge ,vere physical, it ,vould be no higher in its order 
than that kind of authority ,vhich one crilninal often holds over 
another. So, if tbe Pope's authority 'vere temporal, it ,,,"auld be 
Inerely of the same order as tbat of princes. His authority might, 
in degree, be greater than theirs; but, in order, it ,vould sink 
to the common level. Being spiritual, it is higher in its origin, 
higher in its end, higher in its domain, and higher in its applica- 
tion; therefore, according to a favourite simile, higher in order 
as much as the greater light wbich rules the day is higher than 
the lesser light which rules the night. 


NOTE. 
DR. NE\VJ\tAN ON Tll
 SYLLABUS. 


It was eight years after the Syllabus had been formally confirmed 
by the Pope, and after its ratification by the collective hierarchy had 
been officially communicated to the Papal clergy in England by Arch- 
bishop J\Ianning, that Dr. Newman treated of it in his letter to the Duke of 
Norfolk, in reply to the 'Expostulation' of l\ir. Gladstone. The assertions 
in that reply are among the most unaccountable known to the history of 
our literature. Still, such as they are, they have been made in a pamphlet 
bearing the name of an English duke 011 its title-page, and that of an 
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English gelltlenlan at its end. Moreover, they were received by our 
Press-and the fact is known throughout Europe-with perfect gravity. 
Dr. N ewnlan (p. '78) asks and answers an important question as 
follows :- 
, \Vho gathered the propositions out of these Papal doculnents, and put 
then1 together in one? 'Ve do not know.' After no nlore than three 
sentences he adds: 'The Pope has had the errors, which at one time or 
other he therein condemned, brought together into one, and that for the 
use of the bishops.' On the next page he asks: 'Who is its author 1 
Sonle select theologian or high official, doubtless; can it be Cardinal 
Antonelli himself 1 No, surely; anyhow, it is not the Pope.' First he 
tells us that we do not know who put it together, then that the Pope has 
done it, or has had it done. Again, in the same manner, he first tells us 
that it is not Cardinal Antonelli's, and then more than once calls it 
Cardinal Antonelli's (p. 91), as if his authorship of the document was an 
established point on which arguments might be grounded. Dr. N eWlllan 
in this manner procures for himself a double set of preInises, which he 
employs throughout, with frequent shifting. His argument now assUmes 
the affirmative, namely, that the Syllabus is the work of the Pope; and 
now it assumes the negative, that the Syllabus is not the work of the 
Pope; and this is what the English Press with, so far as we know, 
unanimity agrees to call logical. 
, But,' asserts Dr. Newman, 'the Syllabus makes no claim to bo 
acknowledged as the word of the Pope' (p. 80). The very heading of the 
Syllabus sets up the claim to be accounted the word of the Pope; ay, 
and his word in official, public, and teaching acts. The heading is, 'The 
Syllabus of the Principal Errors of our Time set forth in Consistorial AlIa.. 
cutions, Encyclicals, and other Letters Apostolic, by our most holy lord, 
Pope Pius IX.' This claim is not incidental, but formal and capital, 
incapable of being either overlooked or put aside. No man's judgments 
are here introduced but those of Pope Pius IX., and of his judgments 
not one here recited is less official than are Letters Apostolic. 
'The Syllabus, then,' further asserts Dr. Newman, 'has no dogmatio 
force. It addresses us not in its separate portions, but as a whole' (p.81). 
The first proposition here involves Inatter for Roman Catholics to dispute 
about among then1selves, and we shall pass it by. The Syllabus may have 
no dogmatic force, as Dr. Newman says, or may be 'part of the supreme 
and infallible teaching of the Church,' as Cardinal Manning says, ) or mn-y 
be 'the rule of teaching' for all bishops, as Pius IX. says. 2 'Vhich of 
these may be its true position is a question between the Pope and Dr. 
Newman. Our present question is another. 
The second proposition in the clause just quoted from Dr. Newnlan is 
one on which even Protestants may venture to fornl a judgment. 'Tho 
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Syllabus addresses us not in its separate portions, but as a whole.' This 
again conlprises two propositions, one affirmative and one negative. The 
affirmative is true, the Syllabus addresses us as a whole. The negative 
is not true, namely, that the Syllabus does not address us in its separate 
portions. To put the whole assertion into a true form it would have to 
be altered to this effect: The Syllabus addresses us as a whole, and in its 
separate parts. 
The principle upon which Dr. Newman grounds the idea t11at the 
Syllabus does not address us in its separate portions seems to be this: 
each article of it, taken in itself, is composed of the words, literal or 
virtual, of some person declared to be in error. Now surely it is not 
necessary to be told that the words which the Pope condemns are those of 
other people. But why do these words proceed out of his lips'l On purpose 
to receive condemnation ; an(l they fall from his lips one by one, under 
sentence, although the formula of judgment is not separately repeated 
before each one. If an arbiter says, I disallow the following items, and 
sets down eighty, he does not repeat' I disallow' before each; but we 
should not on that account think of saying that his award addresses us 
as a whole but not in its separate portions. The words 'I disallow' 
govern all that follows. Does Dr. Newman mean that there is a single 
one of the eighty propositions which does not bear the Papal brand, 
, error' 1 It is very wide of the mark-no man in England better knows 
how wide of it-to talk about different brands, some nlore and some less 
damnatory, such as 'heretical,' 'false,' 'impious,' or the like. 
, There is not a single word in the Encyclical to show that the Pope in 
it is alluding to the Syllabus' (p. 82). This is said to refute an allegation 
oÎ Mr. Gladstone, which Dr. Newman calls' marvellously unfair.' That 
allegation is, that the Encyclical virtually, though not expressly, includes 
the whole of the errors condeIuned. It will be seen by any ono who 
refers to our own remarks upon the Encyclical (pp. 5-7), that l1ad l\Ir. 
Gladstone read it as we do, he would not have written what he did. He 
'Would have written instead of it something to this effect, that the Encyo1ical 
includes the whole of these condemnations, not by reciting them, but by 
clearly expressed reference. 'Yhat he did say, instead of being unfair, 
comes short of what is required by the evidence contained in the docli- 
ments. The reference in the one to the other is formal. 'In pursuance 
of our apostolic ministry, and walking in the illustrious footsteps of our 
predecessor, we have lifted up Our voice, and in several pub1ished Ency. 
c!Ìcal COllsistorial Allocutions, and other Letters Apostolic, we have 
conden1ned the errors of our sad times.' This language proves that 

ir. Gladstone, in sa
ingthat the whole öf the Pope's condemnations were 
'VIrtually though not expressly included in the Encyclical, was within thå 
limits of the evidence. They are expressly referred tö, and those adc1i.. 
tiönal ones contained in the Encyclical itself are linked on to the previous 
Qnes as a complement, making them a whole. In itself the point is of no 
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consequence whatever, but Dr. Newman has chosen to make it important, 
and for his theory it may Itave some importance. 
'The only connection between the Syllabus and the Encyclical is one 
external to them both, the connection of time and organ; Cardinal Anto- 
nelli sending theln to the bishops with the introduction of one and the 
same letter' (p. 82). Some of the assertions in this venturesome sentence 
cannot be disputed. It is true that the two documents were sent to the 
bishops with the same introductory letter. It is true that they were both 
sent at the same time. It is true that Cardinal Antonelli sent them. 
Moreover, it is true that in doing so he acted as an 'organ,' and not as the 
author of one document or the other. But the main allegation, that the 
only connection between then 1 is one: of time and organ, is incorrect. 
There is this important point of internal connection: the Encyclical 
expressly refers to the Pope's previous condemnations as given in official 
forms; the Syllabus begins by reciting as its own heading the terms of 
that reference, 'The Principal Errors of our Times set forth,' as such in the 
very Salne official acts by the present Pope, it even recites the words' Con.. 
sistorial Allocutions, Encyclicals, and other Letters Apostolic.' 
The Encyclical is signed by Pins IX., as are his Letters. The Syllabus 
is headed by his nalne, as are his Allocutions. It quotes from no docu- 
Inent which is not authenticated and recognised as his act. The Encyclical 
contains certain new condeInnations necessary to complete former ones. 
The Syllabus collects together the former ones, which become complete 
by the addition of the new. The two documents fit into one another, 
under the hand of a critic, as easily as they fitted into the same covering 
under the hand of Cardinal Antonelli. These clear internal links are 
strengthened by a point of external connection omitted by Dr. Newman. 
The letter by which the organ introduced them to the bishops was not 
only the same letter, but was also an official statement to the bishops that 
the two documents were from the same author. Antonelli attributes to 
the Pope, not only the whole, but the separate portions of the Syllabus; 
and it is precisely for fear that these portions, severally, n1ight not be 
every one under the eye of each particular bishop 
 in the world, that the 
Holy Father has had this collection made of the errors he has condemned. 
, All we know,' says Dr. N eWlnan, 'is that by the Pope's command this 
collection of errors ii sent by his Foreign Minister to the bishops' (p. 78). 
That is not all we know . We also know that the Foreign Minister did 
not, by the Pope's command, send it as the work of Cardinal Antonelli. 
We know that he did send it as the work of Pope Pius IX. We know 
that he recited in one and the same note, once for all, the language 
common to the two documents. 1: As regards what is condemned-'the 
principal errors of our times.' 2. As to who it was that condemned 
them-tbe Pope. 3. As to the official acts in which he did condemn_them, 
nalnely, Allocutions, and so on. 
The next assertion we have to note is lllade in a stlong interrogath
(j 
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form. ' How can a list of errors be a series of pontifical declarations 1 J 
(p. 84). \Ye reply, how can it be otherwise 1 'Vhat does an error mean in 
the language of such a document 1 Not something that may be erroneous, 
or something that has been secretly judged to be erroneous. It means 
errors declared to be such by the Pontiff; a list of such 'errors,' there- 
fore, is simply a list of pontifical declarations. Dr. Newman knows as 
well as he knows his own name, that every clause of the Syllabus is a 
pontifical declaration that the words there written express an error. 
Alluding to the forty-second of the condemned propositions, namely, 
that in the conflict of laws, ciyil and ecclesiastical, the civil law should 
prevail, Dr. Newman says this is a universal, and the Pope does but 
deny a universal. A universal may be denied in two ways. First by its 
contradictory, which may amount only to saying in popular language that 
the rule is not without exceptions. For instance, if one asserted that 
no Roman Catholic is a Pope, Dr. Newman would deny it; yet all he 
would nlean would be that as one single exception to an otherwise 
universal rule did exist, that fact rendered the universal assertion untrue. 
Still this denial of a universal by its contradictory is so wide a way of 
talking, that the effect of it may be just the opposite of what we have 
now stated. For instance, if one asserted that every Roman Catholic is 
a Pope, Dr. N ewnlan would again deny it. But now he would not 
nwan that what is asserted is a rule with one solitary exception; on 
ihe contrary, he would nlean that it is no nlore than the one solitary 
exception, and that the contrary is a rule absolutely true of every Roman 
Catholic in the world, except one. Even in this one method, therefore, 
of denying a universal there nlay be very wide latitude of meaning. But 
there is another way of denying a universal, namely, by its contrary; 
that is, asserting that the rule is just the contrary of what some one has 
stated. For instance, one asserts that all men should be Roman Catho- 
lics, and another asserts that no nlan should be a Roman Catholic; each 
of them intending to exclude all exceptions, and to lay down an absolute 
rule. 
Now if Dr. N ewn1an believes that when the Pope denies that, in case of 
conflict, the civil law should prevail, the Pope nleans no more than that 
there are exceptions to that rule, he believes what is in flat contradiction 
to the whole tenor of the Pope's language, and that of his organs year 
by year,-language cast in forms as forcible as the case admits of. If ho 
does not mean that, his repeated statement about denying universals is, 
in a technical sense, incorrect, and, in a popular sense, nlisleading. 
Schrader is a logician as well as Dr. Newlnan. Had he taken the 
denial in question in the sense hinted at by the latter, he would have 
given as his counter
proposition the fonowing. In some conflicts of the 
two laws the civil law should not prevail. Does he do so 1 No surely. 
Had he done so, his name and place in his Church would have been 
different froIn 
hat they became. Against a universal he sets a universal. 
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'Yhere tbe statesman asserts the ascendancy of civil law in every case 
of conflict, Schrader asserts tho ascendancy of the ecclesiastical. His 
proposition is evidently not the cont},(tdictory, but the contrary. ' In 
cases of conflict (not in S01ne cases of conflict) the civil law does not 
prevail. ' . 
Dr. N ewnIan's treabnent of the Sentence (24) which conc1en1ned those 
who say that the Church has not the right to employ force, is very in- 
structive. First, he says (p. 89), 'Employing force is not the Pope'a 
phrase, but Professor Nuytz's.' And what then 1 Is this phrase' It is 
an error to say the Church has not a right to employ force' Professor 
N uytz's or the Pope's? N ext Dr. Newman says that what the Pope 
means is, 'It is an error to say with Professor Nuytz that what he calls 
employing force is not allowable to the Church.' And what then? 'V4at 
does Professor N uytz call force but force î Schrader translates it ' out- 
ward force.' Dr. Newman does not venture so far as to translate it 
'spiritual coercion.' The whole sentence is about telnporal power and 
the use of force- Vi,s i,njcrcndæ-potcstatent tenLpol'alemj it never glances 
at spiritual censures in the popular sense. 
At the next step, Dr. Newman l)rofesses to' set down what the received 
doctrine of the Church is on ecclesiastical punishments' (p. 8D). Does 
ho do so, or lnake any straightforward attempt to do it 1 Not by any 
nleans. 'Ecclesiastical punishments' is a terln of wide extension, Clnbracillg 
great varieties of penalty, from the deposition of an Elnperor to the paltry 
penance of a nun. In all this range of inflictions, the single point touched 
by Dr. N e\yman is that of corporal punishlnent. The selection of this 
one point proves that he was perfectly aware that both N uytz and the 
Pope meant force when they said force; and this fact reduces the talk 
about N uytz's sense of that ternI to what it is. 
But having selected corporal punishnlellt as the whole of ecclesiastical 
pl1nishment, how does Dr. Newman set down the received doctrine regard- 
ing it1 By quoting a passage which, under the appearance of surrendering 
sonlething, really c1ainls something additional, according to a common 
usage with Papal writers (p. 89). Cardinal Soglia, as quoted by Dr. 
N eWl11an, makes a merit of giving up on behalf of the Church 'the cor- 
poral sword by which the body is destroyed, or blood is .shed.' This, 
however, the Church fonncj'ly never clainIed to hold in her hmuZ, but only 
i'rb her pOlt'e?' and at he? bee]..', in the hand of the tenIporal ruler. But, in 
giving up the corporal sword, Soglia is not contented to claim foJ.' the 
Church in her own hand what the bull Vnan1: Sanetam claims; that'is, 
the spiritual 
word. He does of course claim that, but he further claims 
that the same hand should have anc1 hold also the corporal instrtunents 
'of lighter punishments,' such as Ïmprisonlnent, flogging, and beating 
with sticks,-allything 'short of effusion of blood.' The last penalty is the 
stroke of the corporal sword, and is left to the temporal ann. The Church 
did not in past time claÏ1n two SW01'ÙS in her own hanù, the spiritual 
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one 3.nc1 the corporal. She only c1ainlec1 a spiritual sword according to 
Boniface VIII.; and accorùjl1g to Dr. N ewnl
n she claÍ1ns also a cat, 
 
('udgel, and a rack. 
Neither in what he writes, nor in what he quotes, on this subject does 
Dr. N eW1nan allow even an allusion to appear to the question, whether 
the corporal sword is or is not in the p01f;er of the Church. He cannot 
be unaware that untrained Englis]ul1en, in reading the statement of his 
authority to the effect that the corporal sword is by SOllle writers with
 
drawn fronl the Church, would suppose that they taught that it is not 
in her power. Dr. N eWlllan knows that such an inlpression upon their 
Ininds would be a false one. He knows that Cardinal Soglia does not 
give any hint that the corporal sword is a weapon which the Church may 
not enlploy. Dr. Newman himself does not give any such hint. To 
ordinary readers, indeed, he seems to resent the assertion that she lllay 
enlploy it; but even in seeIuing to resent it he does not venture to 
affirnl that she nlay not do so. l\Iuch less does he say, in plain English, 
that such is the received doctrine. He engages us in chat about flogging 
anel thrashing, and forgets all about where his Church keeps her corporal 
sword,-the only oné we care about. Not that we like even the instru- 
ments of flogging and thrashing, nUlCh less the instrunlents of other 
corporal pains which fall short of the' effusion of blood.' 
'Assuredly,' says Boniface VIII., 'he who denies that the temporal 
sword is in the power of Peter, ill attends to the words of our Lord, when 
He said, "Put up again thy sword into his sheath.'" The word here is 
clear: in the po'Wer of the Church, not in her hand. Dr. Newman, how.. 
ever, sees on]y the weapons in her hand, and does not think of her 
, employing' any that is not in her own hand. But the very next words 
of :Boniface save ordinary readers from falling into such a n1Ïstako. 
'Therefore,' he proceeds, 'both are in the power of the Church, the 
spiritual sword, namely, a11e1 the material; but the latter to be wielded 
for the Church, and the foruler by the Church.' Perhaps, then, the fence 
of Dr. Newnlan turns upon the distinction between eIllploying and causing 
to be mnployed. But we, like Dr. Newman, wish to speak with the 
FisherIllan; and he, in the person of Boniface, proceeds: 'The fonner 
(the spiritual) by the priest, the latter (the temporal) by the hand of kings 
nnd soldiers, but at the beck and suffArance of the priest.' Here the 
distinction is clear as day. The one sword is to be wielded by the priest; 
the other, though not in the same way, by the king. The priest's sword 
is in his own power, and is his. The king's is not in his pou:er. It is 
only in his hand; to Inake which plainer, the hands of kings and those of 
soldiers are couplecl together in the sallle 111inisterial category. It is not 
at the king's discretion, and to be used on his accountability. It is at 
the beck or at the nod, ad nutnrn, of the priest. It is not the king's, to 
have and to hold till God takes it away. It is at the sufferance, ad 
:paficllNarH, of the priest. l\loreover, while that :sufferance endures, and 
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the king is allowed to hold it in his hand, it is not independent; 'but,' 
proceods Boniface, 'sword ought to be nnder sword, and the tell1poral 
authority subject to the spiritual power.' 
Yet even the Bull Unam Sanctcon, strictly interpreted, does not claim 
an that Dr. Newman'8 semuingly loose language clainls for the hand of 
the Church. The Bull claÏlns in words neither cat nor rack, nor indeed 
any material weapon,-only the spiritual sword for her hand. By having 
them in her hand we Inean, as much exempt from civil cont'rol as is he1' 
spirit1wl swonl. To have the other sword in her power, at her beck, 
at her sufferance, and in subjection, is all that the Church of Boniface 
really claimed respecting it, outside the Papal States. But all of that 
she did claÏ1n. She now, according to Cardinal Soglia, claims, further, 
to have in her own hand all instruments of bodily pain short of taking life. 
'Ve have carefully spoken of the doctrine, that the corporal sword is not 
to be wielded by the hand of the Church herself, as what was her doctrine. 
1\'e are by no nleans clear that it is so now. Part of the preparation for 
the Vatican Council consisted in teaching, by the high authority of 
Cardinal Tarquini, that the sword might be directly and immediately 
wielded by the Church herself, in the person of the Pope and a General 
Council. The quest.ion between Soglia and other writers, as Dr. Newlnan 
well knows, turned not upon the use of force, and not upon the consigning 
of heretics to death, but turned exclusively on the point whether in inflict.. 
ing upon thenl the last penalty the Church did right to Ï1nbue in their 
blood her own hand, and not that of the temporal power. 
Dr. Newman, at one time, says that the Syllabus does not address us 
in its separate portions; and at another, shows that everyone of its 
portions refers to an original docUlnent, in which that portion is to be 
found. These doculnents, he admits, are authoritative; but the Syllabus, 
which culls out the really authoritative parts of them, is not authoritative. 
'Ve can hardly cre(!1it Dr. NeWlllan with making a distinction of the 
following sort: that one is to feel bound by the Pope's judglnents when 
they lie buried in a chunsy doculnent, and not feel bound by theln when 
they have been culled out by himself, and put simply before us. If 
Dr. Newman feels free to teach in opposition to anyone of the eighty 
sentences as read frOll1 the Syllabus, though bound to teach according to 
it when read in the original document, what he has written 011 the subject 
Inay have some kind of serious meaning for himself, though incon1pre- 
hensible to other people. 
One other point we would notice. ' 'Vhell we turn to these docunlents 
which aye authoritative,' says Dr. Newman, 'we find the Syllabus cannot 
even be called an echo of the apostolic voice.' 'Ve certainly do not 
profess to find that it is so. It is an echo of a voice very unlike an 
apostolic one. But Dr. Newnlan Ineans the POI)e's voice. Of that voice 
the words in the Syllabus are not an echo, because they are its own words. 
Dr. N eWlnan says that J as uttered in the Syllabus, they are not an exact 
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reproduction of the words of the Pope; meaning by that, as found in the 
original documents. The words in the Syllabus are the exact words of 
the Pope used on a second occasion, and sometimes slightly varied from 
those he originally did use. 
Dr. Newman has a passage in his own history which is not to be 
forgotten, and which ought to have made it difficult for him to stand on 
points about a variation of language made by a Pope, objecting that it 
impairs the authority of solemn docunlents. 
There was a nloment in the life of Dr. Newman when he still retained 
the freedom of a Christian nlan to teach the Catholic faith, ancient, strong, 
and true. But he was on the point of parting with it,-in the very act 
of swearing away that blessed birthright of his soul. He had already 
recited the form of sound words called the Nicene Creed, and had come 
to the point where the plunge must be nIade from the rock of Scripture, 
on which it builds, into the quicksands of tradition. In the modern fOrIn 
of oath which, at that dark moment, he was venturing to take upon his 
conscience, the first sentences, after parting from the language of the 
Catholic Church, the first that are the work of Rome, shift to another 
foundation from that laid under the old, scriptural, abiding verities. 
The true and noble old words, 'the life of the world to come,' built on 
the living Rock, are imlnediately succeeded by such preparation for Inodern 
inventions as the following: 'I nlost firmly admit and embrace the apos- 
tolic and ecclesiastical traditions, and the other practices and statutes of 
the said Church. I do also admit the Holy Scripture according to that 
sense which hoìy Mother Church has held and does hold, to whon1 it 
belongs to judge as to the true sense and interpretation of the Holy 
Scripture; nor shall I ever receive or interpret it except according to 
the unaninlous consent of the Fathers.' 
This new thing in a creed was said by the Pope to have been ordained 
by the Council of Trent. If Dr. Newman had taken the trouble to see 
how far the terms to which he had to swear were an 'echo' of those of 
the Council, he would have found that there was a discrepancy, consider- 
able in words, but, in practice, monstrous. The Council decreed that no 
one should interpl'et Holy Scripture against the unanimous consent of 
the Fathers. That decree was confinned by the Pope. It had thus 
acquired all the warl'ant of infallibilit
y, and the most solenIn guarantee 
for being irrefonnable that Rome had it in her power to give. This 
decree was 'of faith.' How long did it continue to be 'of faith' 1 Only 
until the Pope prepared his Bull, collecting the dogmatic decrees into a 
novel creed. Then it was altered. The TIlen who, henceforth, were to 
be the priests of ROlue found themselves called upon to take oath, not 
as the Council willed it and worded it, that they woulcl never interpret 
Holy Scripture against the unaniInous consent of the Fathers, but that 
they would never interpret it except according to the unallinlOus consent 
of the Fathers. This was another will and another wording altogether. 
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The latter anlounts to little less than an oath that they would neVGr 
interpret it at aU, except on very few points. 
To make the scope of this alteration clearer, let us suppose the case of 
Dr. Newman hÏ1nself, while yet in the enjoyment of that ministry of the 
English Church which he afterwards threw away. Had he then been 
required not to preach anything contrary to the unanimous opinion of 
the bench of bishops, he 111ight have felt tolerably free. But had he been 
required never to preach anything except according to the unallinlOlLlJ 
opinion of the' bench of bishops, he would have felt -Why, I can l1ardly 
preach at all. Yet this vast change is made in a creed while its articles 
are passing through the process of being culled frOln the original docu- 
ments, and presented in a collected forIn, In this fOrIn it was imposed 
by oath upon the consciences of men for ever. One and the same 
Papal hand signed its infallible certainty and irreformable permanency in 
one shape, in- a little tÏ1ne afterwards altered its tenor, destroyed its 
certainty, reformed its scope, and then signed its infallibility and its 
jrrefonnable permanency in the new shape. And an Englishman who 
swallows this camel in the creed stands between us and the light, atraining 
out a gnat that he says has got into the Syllabus. 
'Ve have found that the omission to mention the Syllabus by nan18 
in the Encyclical was one of a series of acts of reticence touching that 
dOCUlllent, all of which lnust have been the effect of OIle common 
reason. 
The intention of the language of Boniface to make the king, in the use 
of the sword, nlerely a minister at the comnland of the priest, is rendered 
clearer by his departure fronl the words of St. Bernard, whom 110 is 
supposed to quote, in order, as Ultramontane '''Titers point out, to con- 
found the King of France by the authority of the greatest of Frenchmen. 
Those words were: 'The latter is to be wielded for the Church, the 
fonner by the Church; the material sword by the hand of the soldier, but 
only at the intimation of the priest and the command of the Emperor.' 1 
This language of Bernard leaves the Inatter much as historians who wrote 
before Christ habitually put it, naulely, that the soldier did not snùte 
with the sword until the king comlnal1ded, and the king did not comlnand 
until the priest told him that the omens allowed it. But Boniface changed 
all this. He did not allow anything to appear about the king cOlnmanding. 
He simply takes the soldier and the king together as hands to the priest, 
who is the power that gives the command, to which they are to give 
effect. Thus the doctrine of physical force steadily develops itself in 
Papal politics, as does that of materialisecl worship in Papal theology. 
But what is the real teaching, as to the use of physical force, of Cardinal 
Soglia, who is soberly put forward by Dr. Newman before the English 


1 Soglia, vol. ii., p. 21G-17. Edition of 1875 by Vecchiotti J sold at tLc 
Prol)aganda. 
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public as justifying him in crying out against Mr. Gladstone for accusing 
the Church of claÜning the right to use force 1 'Ve shall not say one 
word about it, but leave a few sentences taken from Soglia's chapter on 
the coercive power of the Church and on ecclesiastical penalties to speak 
for themselves. 'Ve quote frOln an edition of three octavos, sold at the 
Propaganda. Dr. Newman quotes from a single duodecinlo published 
in Paris. His edition is Cisalpine. l\-Ioreover, Soglia wrote before the 
present pontificate and the new clevelopments of doctrine. Our edition 
(the sixteenth, 1875) is expressly prepared for use in senlinaries.-Page 
216: 'The Church, exercising her power in the external tribunal, has 
been long accustomed to chastise offenders even with prison, exile, con.. 
fÌnement in monasteries, whipping or flagellation, with fine, and other 
similar penalties; which, inasnulCh as they affect the body, are commonly 
called corporeal. '-Page 219: "Ve affirnl that in the in11erent authority 
of the Church, by which she can coerce offenders with salutary penalties, 
is certainly contained the right of awarding such temporal penalties as 
consist in fine, exile, prison, whipping, and other things of the saIne 
ldnd.'-Page 222: 'If a case occurs in which severer punishment appears 
necessary, the ecclesiastical judge nlay not hinlself resort to it, but he is 
to hand over the delinquent to the secular power to be p'Qnished accord- 
ing to its will. Besides, it is eviclent that the crime of heresy itself was 
brought under the cognizance of the ecclesiastical tribunals up to the 
point when the heretics, being convicted, and found obstinate, were first 
punished by ecclesiastical censures, and afterwards, being subjected by 
the lay power to capital penalty, were extermina.ted.'-Page 222: 'The 
Church never pronouncecl a sentence of blood. Even the Inquisition 
smote heretics with the spiritual sword, and prison, but the lay princes 
subjected them to the last capital penalty.'-Page 217: 'Perhingius 
believes that the Church does possess the right of inflicting capital punish.. 
ment, but that she is not accustOllled to exercise it, or to carTY it out by 
ecclesiastical nlinisters and judges, but through lay ones, and by IneallS 
of the teIl1poral power, because the latter is lnore becon1Ïng, ancl more 
appropriate to the claims of the Church.' What follow's would, by internal 
evidence, seenl to be added by Vecchiotti, but no intÍ1nation is given to 
that effect.-Page 217: 'He [Cardinal Ta.rquini] held that there is no 
kind of penalty with which the Church nlay not in her own right punish 
offenders; and thus temporal goods, reputation, rights of office and of 
heritage, and life itself, are subject to the ecclesiastical power. Otherwise 
the Church could not conlpel disobedient rebels, or avenge herself for their 
crinles, nor could she cut off rotten and noxious members from the body.' 
Soglia, or rather l1Ìs continuator, speaking of the lllOderns, Tarquini 
and' other doctors,' and their doctrine of physical force, says (p. 217), 
'They derive it froIll the character and constitution of the Church 
herself, or from the nature of a pel'fect society 3Jld its end. Hence, 
j llst as in a perfect civil society, the right of execution ins necis 
VOL. I. 13 
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belongs to the lay power for the good of the conlnlonwealth ana 
of the citizens, so do they assert that none can deny that by stronger 
reason the sanle right resides in the ecclesiastical power for the spiritm( 
good of the iaithful.' 


CHAPTER II 


Si
 Secret Commissions preparing-Interrupted by Garibalc1i-...\ Code for 
the Relations of the Church and Civil Society-Special Sitting with Pope 
and Antonelli to decide on the Case of Princes- Tales of the Crusaders- 
English :rtlartyrs-Children on the Altar-Autumn of 1867 to June 1868. 


WHILE in the provinces the bishops ,vere kindling enthu- 
siasm for the con1ing asseInbly, and for the movement of 
reconstruction in general, in ROll1e six COInmissions ,vere at 
,york, under the Directing Congregation,1unking secret prepara- 
tions for tbe Council. Each of these COIllmissions had of course 
n Cardinal at its head. The first, that for Theology, ,vas under 
Cardinal Bilio, a monk
 and a native of Piedn10nt, only forty 
years of age, and but lately raised to the purple. 1 Rightly or 
,vrongly, as Vitelleschi says, hø is credited ,vitb the principal share 
in tbe preparation of the Syllabus. Otbers, ho,vever, are named 
for the saIne honour. We ourselves heard a n1en1ber of the 
original Congregation for tbe preparation of tbe Syllabus assert 
that it ,yas Passaglia \vho first suggested it. Passaglia ,vas a 
great Jesuit theologian, ,vho lost position by declaring against 
the temporal po,ver. The second Con1mission, for Ecclesiastico- 
Political Affairs, ,vas under Cardinal Reisach, a man of sixty- 
fi ve, an accolnplished Bavarian, but so denationalised in manner 
and spirit, that his countrYlnen sOlnetilnes acc!used bin1 of affect- 
ing to have aln10st forgotten German. For some years be left 
Rome to bold bigh place in bis native country. As Arcbbisbop 
of l\Iunich be did Illuch to supplant tbe old national faith by the 
Vatican one, and t.o unsettle the previously existing relations of 
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Church and State. Under his eye the popular catechism of I { 
Canisius was changed. Tbe ans,ver,' The Pope by himself is 
not infallible,' had done good service for centuries; but no,v . 
it had to n1ake ,,"ay for a ne,v one; and eventually the ""hole 
book ,vas transformed by the French Jesuit Deharbe. 1 
",Yhen Reif'ach had rendered his presence in l\lunich so un- 
,velcome that the King applied to the Pope for his removal, 
he resigned the archbishopric, but the Pope raised him to the 
purple, as Resident Cardinal. N o\V he was to be the first 
Presiding Cardinal in the Council. 
Cecconi's description of the task assigned to Reisach and his 
Con1mission, sho,ys bo,v it ,vent to the root of the enterprise of 
reconstruction. He speaks of it as ' this first atternpt to indite 
a code of laws concerning matters affecting tlte relations of tlte 
Ohu1'cll and Oiril Society' (p. 301). 
The Comlnission next in ilnportance ,vas that on Ceremonies. 
If the theological one had to formulate the principles on ,vhich 
the ,yO rId ,vas to be governed, and the ecclesiastico-poìitical one 
had to draft the rules and frame the executive lnachinery by 
,yhich those principles 'vere to be carried out, the Con1mission on 
ceremonies had to devise the scenic effects ,,,,ith ,,
hich the move- 
Inent should, to use a frequent expression of ROlnan, French, 
and even of GerIllan Catholic "Titers, be put upon the stage- 
the rnise en 8cène. 
Oriental Affairs, the Religious Orders, and Ecclesiastical 
Discipline, were the subjects connnitted to the other three 
Commissions. 
A seventh, of which the official history makes no mention, 
,yas, according to 'Titelleschi (p. 26), an object of great public 
attention. It ""as for Biblical matters, and the reyision of the 
Index. Its President w'as Cardinal de Luca. But it inclined 
to a D10re liberal procedure in regard to the Index, gave 


1 An interesting account of this change is given in Sepp's stirring speech in 
the Bavarian Parliament on the Mering case, IJcutscltlalld ?ou[ dcr raticaJl, pp. 
182-185. 
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offence, and after a fe, v meetings, was discontinued. The official 
organs, fii the same author says, buried it in oblivion, though its 
labours ,vere of great public interest. 
The renew'ed preparations had not proceeded long before 
they ,,,ere once Inore interrupted by political events. Fron1 
August to Deceu1ber the Directing Congregation could hold no 
Ineeting. General Dumont had been sent back to ROIne, by 
Napoleon III., to inspect anù harangue those French soldiers 
,vho now forlned a principal part of the so-called pontifical, or 
æculnenical, L1rlny. The national Italian party ,vas 'excited 
by his presence and his speech. France forced theIl1 to feel 
that foreign occupation ,vas discontinued only in nalne. Gari- 
baldi, supported only by feeble forces, 1110ved upon ROlne 
w'ith the reckless valour ,vhich had succeeded in Sicily. The 
moven1ents of the Italian GovernInent to restrain hiu1 ,vere 
altogether' inefficacious. The efficiency and zeal of the little 
army of 'Crusaders' had been utterly underrated by the 
Italians. The Dutch, English, S\yiss, Gern1an, and French 
youths ,vho fought for the crown of Inartyrdom ,vere a dif- 
ferent material frOln the soldiers of Ferdinand or from those 
of the old Papal corps. They faced great odds, and did right 
daring deeds. nut they,vere too fe,v. The ready French ,vere 
once more called in. On the 3rd of November they secured for 
Pius IX. another respite by the battle of 1\ienta1}.a; but the Pope's 
o,vn historian does not even nan1e the French. For all that is 
said by Cecconi, not a foreign 111erCenary might have been in the 
Pontiff's pay, not a foreign regilnent Inight have been sent to his 
relief: Indeed the 'YOI'd 'foreigner,' as applied to any baptized 
person bearing anns for the Pontiff, is offensive language,- 
another fruit of this degenerate age. In opposition to certain 
, ill-advised' Catholics} ,vho thought it a pity to have recourS9 
to foreign anns, the Ciriltâ cries: 'Foreigners ?-the ,yord is a 
great and odious lie! At Solferino the }french ,vere foreigners; 
at 1\fentana they ,vere in their father's house. 'I SO does the one 

 - 
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belief that the Pope is the appointed lord of the ",'orld change the 
lights that fall on every national 1110velnent. ,r e only sa,v the 
fact that at Solferino the French killed Teuton invaders of Italy, 
and that at l\Ientana they w'ere the invaders ,yho killed Italians. 
",-r e shall find Frcnch nlothers of ' nlartJred ' counts calling hin1 
for whom they fell, 'our King.' 
'Vhen the lance of Garibaldi ,vas thus, for the second time, 
shivered against the shield of France, ,vho ,vould bave said that 
,vhen next lifted it w'ould be in her defence, after the armies that 
had for twenty years upheld the temporal po\ver had gone into 
captivity? 
The Inartial value of the religious motives and principles 
,vhich animated the Crusaders, as contrasted ,,,,ith the Garibal- 
dians, became a favourite theme for sacred pens. The Crusaders 
sho,ved by their bearing that they ,vere 'conscious of serving 
the majesty of the God of battles.' They lost no passing oppor- 
tunity of rene\ving their strength at the altar. 
'The proud lads, in full equipment of war, bowed the knee before the 
altar, offered up their lives to God, and consecrated their bayonets to 
St. Peter; or hastily receiving the SacraInent, they arose "ith joy and 
seized their pieces, which had been laid down by the rails of the sacred 
table. Happy he who with his eyes beheld such elevation of thought, 
such constancy of purpose, such sanctity of Christian war nlarch triunl- 
l)hantly through the Roman territory.' 1 


On the 8th of October, the correspondent of the TÍ1nes at 
Berlin stated that :Napoleon III. had bound hilnself to leave 
Victor Enllnanuel free as to Rome, provided the latter would 
help him in case of \yar ,vith Prussia. Earlier than this, in the 
month of September, the Austrian bishops found themselves 
menaced \"ith an abolition of the Concordat, and had to make a 
formal appeal to the Emperor against such a step. 
, 'Ve have at this time of day,' said Baron 'Veichs, 'to decide whether 
we shall be an independent State, or whether, as in Japan, we shall have 
two sovereigns; the one, subordinate, residing at the Burg in Vienna; 
the other, the Olunipotent l\Iaster, having his throne in Rome, at tJ..... 
'?'aticau) or, nlore properly speaking, at the Jesuit esix.'tblishment..' 
1 Cidltá, VI!., :.'t., 161. 
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The Revue des dell,,'/] .JIondes had spoken of these words as 
,vise, even as very ,vise, and the Civiltá replied, 'To us they 
seetn to be nothing but buffoonery.' 1 
II! Novenlber, Napoleon III. proposed that the European 
po"Tcrs should lneet in a Congress, to decide upon some solution 
of the ROll1an question. After this proposal had failed, his 
:ßlinister, :ß1. Rouher, pronounced, in the Assembly, his cele- 
brated 'Never! '-the French ,vould never permit Rome to be 
occupied by the Italians. This exclanlation is often printed by 
the' good press' in the largest capitals. 
A fortnight after the day of l\Ientana the activity of the 
Comnlissions ,vas resunled, and invitations ,vere sent out to the 
theologians already selected in different countries, to come to 
Honle and enter on their labours. The Nuncio at :ßlunich had 
not recollunended anyone from the reno,vned faculty of that 
city, but had sought his men at W urzburg. England ,vas 
represented by :ßlonsignor 'Veathers, and the United States by 
:ßlonsignor Corcoran. On October 2nd Cardinal Caterini ,vrote 
to Bishop Ullathorne of Binningham, instructing him, in the 
Pope's name, to invite 'the priest John Ne,vman.' Three 
"
eeks later the bishop replied, enclosing Dr. Newman's ans\ver, 
,,,hich, ho,vever, is not printed. According to the bishop, Dr. 
Ne,vrnan said that a journey to Rome would be perilous to 
his life, and though deeply touched ,vith the kindness of the 
Holy Father, he believed that the latter ,vonld not desire hinl 
to COlne at the risk of his life, especially as nothing ,yould 
be advanced by his presence in an august solclnnity of such 
Inoment, unskilled as he was in matters of the sort. 2 
In concluding his letter the Cardinal 'cordially kisses hands 
to the bishop, ,vho in return kisses the hand of the Cardinal, 
'in token of reverence,' but he does not 'kiss the sacred 
purple. ' 
The language of Dr. N e'vnlan, as reported in this correspond- 
ence, sho,ys that he had but faint light on the part ,vhich mere 


1 
el'ie VII., vol. vii., p. 22. 


2 Cecconi, pp. 870, 871. 
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divines were to play in the Council. Probably be was misled 
by history into supposing that their part would be public and 
considerable. His place, had he gone, ,vould have been upon 
an unseen commission; his share probably anything but an Ï1n- 
portant one; and, as likely as not, his opinion Inight have been 
asked only in ,vriting, and upon a question of Oriental affairs, 
instead of upon theology, as ,vas that of his fanlous fello,v 
oratorian TheineI'. Of the very fe,v German scholars invited 
to Rome who ,vere not of the Jesuit school, one was Haneberg, 
,vho, according to l\Iichelis, ,vas so little consulted that he w.as 
soon back in .l\Iunich, to avoid idling a,vay his tilne. 
In 1\Iarch the Pope intilnated his intention of issuing in June 
the Bull of Convocation; and then the purpled had to consider 
,vho should be sUlnmoned. The most serious doubt arose as 
to those useful fictions called bishops in pa1,tibus. They have 
much of what goes to make a bishop-the orders, robes, title, 
and consequence, everything but the office. Their ,vant of this 
is delicately expressed by Cecconi-they have no determinate 
flock; ,vhich in lay language Ineans no flock at all. The 
number of these Court follo,vers bad been so increased that 
Sepp illustrates the case by that of a government creating a 
ba tch of peers to carry some Ineasure. 
But such peers do not depend for their living on the Inen ,vho 
want their votes. Even the Cardinals had not the courage to 
assert that creatures like these had a right to sit in the Council. 
They did raise the question of right, and left it formally 
unans,vered; but their next question ,vas, Is it expedient to 
invite them? They boldly affirnled that it ,vas expedient. 
In 1\lay 1868 it w.a
 decided that the only proceeding to be 
observed with respect to Catholic princes ,vas that of conullul1i.. 
eating a copy of the Bull of Convocation to each Court. Bnt 
should the princes be invited to attend? This qnestion "was 
much debated among the purpled consulters, and "
as ne
ativecl,,' 
 
Our author ex},laius ;- 


1 Cecconi, p. 1
2. 
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'In former times, when Catholic princes, as such, openly professecl 
Catholicisnl, when the civil and ecclesiastical laws harnlonised with one 
another, and States executed the decrees of the Church, the presence of 
princes in Councils was not only fitting, but in sonle sense necessary. 
But at present where is the Catholic kingdom? 'Vhere harmonious laws? 
Where is ecclesiastical legislation respected on principle 1 On the con- 
trary, does not the pretended separation of the State fronl the Church 
form the rule which guides every act of governments and of parlianlents, 
as to which, nowadays, sovereigns are nothing more than the executor
 
of their will 1 Are, then, those to be introduced into the august Council 
who, in the main, would represent nothing there but the VCJ.Y principles 
'which the Ch1.l/rch, assembled in, the person cfhe'J. pasto'J's, is called to condemn, 
and, as 1Wl.tClt as in her lies, to. destJ'oy.' -Cecconi, pp. 122, 123. 
This passage needs no exposition, but it ,vill repay re-reading. 
The- ,,"ords ,ve have put in italics contain an expression of the 
purpose and the policy of that Inovelnent in ,vhich the Council 
formed the legislative episode; and those words may be pon- 
. dered again and again. The decision thus taken ,yas logical, 
for no one is a Catholic prince 'as such' ,,-ho does not place 
the la,v of his land under canon la"T; or, in proper language, 
,,,ho does not maintain' harmonious la,vs,' recognising politics 
as lying in the dOlnain of 111orals, and therefore as being under 
the spiritual authority. When the controversy on the Syllabus 
began, the Ciriltá had enjoyed a triumpbant laugh at 1\I. 
Langlais, a distinguished French advocate. 1\1. Langlais had 
argued that the Encyclical ","ould not have transgressed its 
proper boundary had it treated only of faith and Inorals, but 
that having tOllched the foundations of political institutions, it 
had transgressed that boundary. The CÙ:iltá cried :- 
'There exist then, according to 1\1. Langlais, foundations of political 
institutions outside of the circle of nlorals! outside, consequently, of the 
circle of Inanners; or maybe, outside of the circle of hUl1lan actions. . . . 
His argunlent aSSU111eS that the political order ëannot be at the same tÍIno 
lnoral, or at least founded in the 1110ral order, and aSS1Ulles further that 
it must be separate from it, else he could not say that the Pope, simply 
by entering upon the political order, had gone out of the moral order' 
(VI., i., 652-653). 
It is not said that Antonelli in particular took alarm. But it 
is said that fears arose lest the' novelty' resolved upon should 
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prove perilous; therefore the suhject had to be reconsidered in 
the presence of the Secretary of State. Thus for once ,ve see 
taking his place ,vith the Nine the spare, ,yell-knit, olive-tinted 
son of Sonnino, ,vith his cOll1pelling lip and sharp eye, never at 
rest and never disconcerted; ,,
ith his rare tufts of hair, black 
enough for the tuft of a Brahman; and ,vith his broad bro,v, 
on ,vhich sat thought, but thought less sagelike than lordly. 
The danger that might follo,v the brusque exclusion of princes 
,vas so felt that the fonner decision ,vas on the point of being 
reversed. This sho,vs Antonelli's ascendant. But his colleagues 
had a resource. Only six days before the date fixed for pub- 
lishing the Bull, a special summons, not from Giannelli, but 
from Antonelli himself, called together the Comlnission at a 
quarter past eight o'clock in the evening, to a Ineeting to Lo 
held 'in presence of 
he 1\Iost Holy' (co7 J aln sancl1,ssirno)-i.e., 
before the Pope. 1 
Before the l\Iost Holy! Thus are ,ye placed in presence of the 
Eleven, and the kings are on their trial. Tho Nine are joined 
by the t,vo n1en so dissimilar and so indissoluble, Pius IX. and 
Antonelli, in 1vhonl, as an official biographer puts it, he early 
discerned 'the lnan of God,' appointed as bis succour and stay in 
his divine office. At the head of the Eleven sits the portly, good- 
looking Pope, the beau-ideal of an important squire in a remote 
place-full of ,yill, spirit, and self-confidence, ,vith more art in 
governing than he has got credit for, at least in that donli- 
neering and deluding ,vhich avails ,vith priests. He ,vould be 
as hilarious as a squire 1vho never put to death anything more 
precious than a pheasant., and never cursed even a galnekeeper 
,vith any intention tbat .his curse shculd be bound in heaven. 
Pius IX. ,vould no,v feel all the ,veight of his office. He 
,vas sitting as Supren1e Judge, to decide upon the clailns of the 
kings of the earth. 'Yere they ,yorthy or ,yere they not ".orthy 
to be received into tbe Council 1yhich ,vas to lay 'the corner- 
stone of reconstruction,' tho Council in "Thich the prerogatives 
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rightfuHy claÏIned by his predecessors of blessed melnory, but 
from ,vhich the Church, slow of heart to believe, had hitherto 
,vithheld her formal sanction, ,vere at last to be openly acknow"- 
ledged in his person? The Church had, ho,vever, over and over 
again ackno,vledged the right of kings to a place and a voice. 
But having become mere constitutional kings, ,vere they,vorthy 
to retain their ancient place? The historian does not intimate 
that any question of right ,vas ever raised. He intimates 
only that strong fears ,vere expressed as to possible danger 
from the proposed exclusion. The deliberation ,vas long and 
anXIOUS. 
Noone could doubt what vie,v Pius IX. ,vould take. The 
l\:ings ,,'"ere clearly guilty. They had consented to the voice of 
their people against the voice of the Church. They had 
abolished harmonious la\vs. The internal tribunal ,vas reduced 
to a vol untary confessional; the external tribunal, in n10st places, 
,vas reilloved, and every,vhere subordinated. Even as to the 
Suprelne Tribunal, ,vho hearkened to the ,yords, 'I(now tbat 
thou art the Father of princes and of kings, and the Governor of 
the ,vorld?' Adu1itting all this, the smooth n1an of Sonnino 
,vonld sho\v that if all the kings ,vere offended, Garibaldi, or 
personages more forlnidable, lnight take their seat in Rome, 
instead of a Council. lIard ,vords for a Pope to hear! 'Vhen 
the call for Trent "'"ent forth, the only doubtful crowns ,vere 
t\yO lying aw.ay behveen civilisation and Cimmerian night in 
England and S,veden. N o,v on every hand the ,vord ,va'S, 
There are no Catholic princes. That old English cro,vn ,vas 
no\y represented by two monsters of po,ver, the British Enlpire 
and the United States. T,vo other nlonsters had come up, 
Prussia and Russia. Spain was fallen, Poland ,vas extinct, 
Italy ,vas hostile, Austria ,vas enfeebled, France ,vas strong 
but not sound,-there were no Catholic States. The social 
svstem ,vas indeed in ruins. It ,vas only by clearing a,vay that 
oJ 
the foundations for reconstruction could be properly laid; but 
clearing a,vay ,vas attended ,vitb danger. The princes "
ere not 
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to be invited, but they ,yere to be allo\ved to clailll admission. 
The Bull ,vas th
n and there altered in this sense. l 
'Ye have already seen \vhat is the Vatican view' of constitu- 
tional Stater, yrhen told by the Vatican historian that they 
are the thing to be comb3ted, and if possible destroyed. The 
'T atican vie\v of the forthcon1ing Council is Ï1nplied in the 
alne 
utterance,-it ,vas the force to cOlnb
t and destroy constitu- 
tional States. On the ruias, howev
r, ,vas to rise a. nobler struc- 
ture, and Inore secure. \Ve have already seen the Church 
called 'mother of civir humanity,' -an extension of the term 
'mother of the faithful.' Weare no\v to see the Pope called 
, father of the nations,' -an extension of the term 'father of the 
faithful.' As such, seeing that the nations under their present 
form are in a dying condition, he is the saviour of society. 
The introduction to the Pope's Speeches says :- 


, It was by a manifest counsel of the Olnniscient that the true Father of 
the nations, the only saviour of nloribund society, was led to collect 
all his forces, and by proclaiming the dogma of infallibility, to establish 
the snpren1e teaching authority, as an imperishahle centre around which 
the misled generations might rally in the midst of catastrophes.' 2 


Of the terms here used that IllOst transformed by re- 
ligious Lelief is the phrase Slfprem,e teaching autlw'J'ity. To a 
Prot
stant it means some great po\ver of interpreting the Bible. 
To an Ultramontane it means the po"
er of interpreting the law 
and mind of God, held by His Vicar, and e
ercised either in 
statutes or in institutions; and thus it becmnes reaHy a suprelne 
legislative and rectoral authority over rulers. 'Ve shall in the 
sequel see its real meaning clearly stated. 
l\Iean,,'hile symptoms of the coming conflict began to appear. 
Catholics of all classes looked for\vard to great events for the 
Church and the nations. In proportion as they w.ere ,veIl 
informed, did their estimate of the gravity of impending events 
increase. Those ,vho did not share the hopes of the hidden 
Council, or "ho recoiled from the dogmas likely to be decreed, 
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felt anxious. The press began to pour ou
 prtl11phlets anù 
reprints, enabling all to read up on the question of Councils. 
It 'was by a Cæsar at the height of Inilitary and political 
success that the first General Council ,vas convened. This ne,v 
Council ,vas called by one retaining as 111uch of the Cæsar as lay 
in the office of Pontiff, and the iunbition of universal supremacy, 
but at the depth of political and lnilitary failure. . 1Vhen Con- 
stantine sent the good Bishop of Cordova ,vith his letter to' tIle 
disputants in Egypt, he ,vas grieved by theological dissensions 
,vithin the Churches. 'Restore to us peaceful and serene days, 
and nights void of care, that the pleasure of the pure light and 
the joy of ß quiet life may in future be reserved to us also.' 1 
Pius IX. like,vise longed for quiet days and nights, but he ,vas 
disturbed by the unity and progress of Italy and Germany, not 
by bishops sparring ,vith ,vords, to use the phrase of Eusebius. 
'The Crusaders of St. Peter' ,vas the title of historical tales 
no,v regularly appearing in the Civiltá, ,vhich continued for 
years. The object ,vas to 111ake the blood of l\Ientana the seed 
of a great æcumenical arll1Y. Every incident ,vas described 
,,'ith vivid conception and boundless faith in the destiny of the 
Papacy, with faith too in the duty of all to rear up sons for the 
Crusade, and faith that those ,vho fell escaped purgatorial pains 
and found direct entranc
 alnong the beatified. The military 
virtues of the rosary, of certain medals, and of the scapular, 
were ahvays kept in vie,v. One ,vord lnight express the appeal 
to the crusader hÎ1nself-To the fight ne,vly shriven, froIl1 the 
fight straight to heaven. 
The follo,ving are passages scattered here and there :- 


'It was a sight to rejoice the angels in heaven, that of these brave tnen 
laying down the carabine to perfornl the little office of the Virgin, and 
then turning fronl the little office of the Virgin to take up the carabine. 
. . . The congregations of Mary often Inet at the foot of an olive to recite 
the holy rosary. . . . Noone faced danger without acquiring [by absolu- 
tion] that daring which is inspired by a pure conscience and by the bread 
of tho strong. . . . On march the fatigue VIas lightened by reciting the 
1 Life of Constantine, by Eusebiu
, lib. ii., cap. 72. London, 1709. 
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prayer which had so often conquered the foes of the Church, the rosary. 
. . . . The ll1asters of war know that on the field of battle the last army 
to deserve ridicule is an army fresh fronl confession and communion. . . . 
A young gelltlewOlllan gave birth to her first-born. "How long it will be," 
ahe said, "ere he can carry a musket! But Pius IX. can do anything. He 
can make a zouave even now of my Eugenio." :I\ielted by such faith, the 
Pope wrote a benediction on a paper "consecrated to hÏ1n " by the infant. 
The venerated word was placed in the domestic sanctum, and in return 
for it " the zouave at the breast will do a soldier's service." Some weeks 
later, on receiving frOln hÍln a first oblation, the Pope again wrote a word 
for "his soldier in swaddling clothes." The family were overjoyed at 
being permitted within five Inonths to kiss two Papal autographs. The 
mother wrote, "Eugenio was asleep. I ran to put the Papal benediction 
on his head and forehead. He imniediately broke out in a smile, and to 
nle he looked like an angel. I could not restrain nlY tears. He still 
slept, but bounded for joy as long as I kept the blessed letters on his little 
head. . . . Should the a.vengers of l\Ientana try their hand, the Zouave 
will lisp his first word crying Viva, Mctria ! " , 


Arthur Guillelllin said to his crusaders as he led then1 to tho 
attack at J.\;lonte Libretti, fresh from absolution, 'You are all 
in the grace of God; do not count then), they ,vill fall into our 
bands.' They n1arched into battle, some with the rosary round 
their neck, sonle ,vith the Carnlelite scapular on their breast, 
and sonle ,vith the cord of St. !i\'ancis round the loins, just 
like that n10del of a crusader St. Louis. The young Count de 
Quélen, ,vho f811 heroically at l\Ionte Libretti, had just received 
a letter from his 1110ther. ' If thou art to die" lIlY good Urban, 
die like no hero, like a soldier of God.' After his death she 
,vrites to a friend in Rome :- 


'My beloved son is dead-died for his God. Oh what a cOlnfort is that 
thought mnid this desolation! He fell like the brave, defending the 
Church and our venerated Pontiff. 'Vas it not a signal favour granted to 
hÏ1ll by that Lord who is so good that He put it into his heart to shed 
every drop of his blood for Hin1, and by this very nleans to bring hiIn to 
l)aradise, where Urban henceforth-yes, I dare believe it-enjoys the 
vision of his God, aHd is beatified for all eternity, with beatitude unnlÍxed1' 
[Thus it was plain that having fallen in battle he had: as the writer of 
the story says, , seized the palIn of luartyrdolll, as he, following St. Louis, 
called it,' and so had escaped the pains of purgatory.] 'If,' continues 
the luother to her friend, 'you go to a reception of our holy and vene" 
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l'ated Pontiff and King, assure him, I pray you, that I anl happy that nlY 
son has shed his blood for hÍ1n.' 


"Then the body arrived at Quimper, tw'o hundred priests anù 
a cro,vd uncounted from the surrounding Breton villages came, 
'rather to venerate than to pray for the departed.' The houses 
,vere draped in black, the black ,vas decked ,vith the French 
and the Papal flags; on the coffin lay bis s,vord, twined ,vith 
laurels and cro,vned ,vith vermilion. The bishop pronounced 
the panegyric 'magnif)Ting bim as a martyr for religion.' 1\lrs. 
Stone, a volunteer sister of charity, ,vent from Rome to N erola 
to visit the "rounded prisoners in the bands of the Garibaldians, 
and especially Alfred Collil1gridge. The dying crusader said, 
'The Lord has given me the favour I asked-to die for the Holy 
Father. Oh, yes, may God accept of my death and my blood 
for the triulllph of Holy Church and for the conversion of 
England!' He cOlllplained that his rosary had been taken a,vay, 
and 1\lrs. Stone supplied hinl ,vith her o,vn. Later, to 1\Ionsignor 
Stonor, another Englishman, be expressed the saIne sentiments, 
and it is imlnediately adùed that he 'ilnpressed most tender 
kisses on the medals of St. l\Iichael the Archangel, and St. 
Ignatius, to ,vholn he professed special devotion.' St. 1\Iichael 
,vas t,hen patron of the Church, and patron of all her ,varriors, 
and St. Ignatius is eminently a fighting saint. Alfred Colling- 
ridge, from Oxford, ',vas the first of the English ,vho laid do\vn 
his life in the Crusade of St. Peter.' The ,vriter prays, 'J\Iay 
this first English blood shed on Roman soil rise up before 
God, and descend again in a de,v of mercy on the land of 
Britain!' Of Alfred's countrymen were present, his o,vn brother 
George, t,vo 'Vatts-Russells, David Shee, and Os,vald Cary, 
'all soldiers of St. Peter' (VII., v., 155 ff). The father hearing 
frolll George of the death of Alfred, bad only one regret, that 
he could not hinlself step into his vacant place. 
'Yhen Arthur Guillemin fell he ,vas unhappily consigned to 
a grave in COlnmon ,yith Garibaldians; because it ',vas not 
then possible to separate in the grave the fricnds of God from 
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His enemies.' Six: lllonths later, Fathers "Tilde and Gerlache, 
,vith others, piously sought the body of the martyr to restore it 
to his native Aire-sur-Ia-Lys, by express desire of Pius IX. 
Canon Druot bad conle to Rome to claim it in tbe nalne of 
the family, the country, and the Church of Guillemin's birth. 
The seekers of the relic included an O'Reilly, a Le Dieu, a 
Bach, a Loonen, and a l\finlnli. ' You ,vill find hiIn,' said a 
peasant, "with a Garibaldian at his feet.' The first object 
recognised ,vas a Cannelite scapular. ' It is like lnine,' cried 
an of.Iìcer; 'hvo both alike ,vere given to him and llle by the 
Countess l\Iacchi ! ' Soon ,,,,as seen the end of the cord of St. 
Francis, ,yorn by the deceased in inlitation of St. Louis of 
France. As the corpse ,,"'as borne off to ROlne, the people 
pressed around and cried Evviva !- Long life to him! This cry 
'strange around a Lier,' expressed a 'profound sense of the 
Inarvellous,' and thre,v 'a glittering light upon the idea formed 
by. Christians of those ,ybo f:'lll fighting in the lllodern crusade.' 
At Ronle, in the great Church of St. Louis of France, the bier 
,vas surrounded by 
nnbassndors, prelates, and officers, including 
the l\Iinister of "r are At home, the' precious deposit' was re- 
ceived in an illunlÌllated chapel, decorated, not with symbols of 
death, but of glory. 'The cro,vd of pilgrillls from the ,vhole of 
northern France' thronged the town. The bier ,vas adorned 
,,,ith sYl11bols of victory, the ,york of ROlnan artists. The coffin 
,vas borne by the youth of the town, elllulous by changes to 
con1e under the coveted burden. A party of pontifical zouaves 
in uniform attended. Fronl the corners of the hearse rosp 
trophies of the pontifical flag' garlanded ,vith triul11pballaurel.' 
While yet the corpse lay in the illuminated chapel, a ne,y- 
born nephe,v of Arthur ,vas borne in by the nlother, ,,
ho 
'piously laid him upon the coffin, as used the ancient Chris- 
tians to lay their little ones on the sepulchres of the nlart
yrs. 
A thrill of reverence ,vent through the assembly.' During the 
funeral procession, the eyes of the lllultitude ',vere fixed ,vith 
deyout curiosity on a piece of his uniform spread out upon the 
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bier, in ,yhich ,vas seen the rent made by the ,vound' (VII., 
iv., 415). 
Aire-sur-Ia-Lys is not very far froln our own shores, beyond 
Calais. 


CHAPTER III. 


Bun of Convocation-Doctrine of the Sword-The Crusade of St. Pcter- 
Incidents-:Mission to the Orientals, and Overtures to Protestants in dif- 
ferent Countries-June 1868 to December 1868-69. 


IT was on St. Peter's Day, June 29th, 1868, that the Bull of 
Convocation ,vas issued. According to the Pope's pron1Ïse, 
the Council ,vas to meet on the Feast of the Ilnlnaculate Con- 
ception, December 8th, 1869. 
The language of the Bull ,vas diplon1atically vague as to the 
objects of the assembly, but fi,vfully explicit as to the authority 
by ,vhich it ,vas convened. Not in an olJiter dictum, but in 
legislative language jointed to bear the strain of ages, a claim is 
set up, as Sepp points out, to exercise the authority of the ,vhole 
Trinity, and, indeed, \ve Inay add, ,vhatever further authority 
Peter and Paul can lend. 'Confiding in and supported by 
the authority of Almighty God Hin1self, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, and of His blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, 'lvltic!t 
we also ea-'Cercise upon ea'J'th.'l It ought to be ren1enlbered that 
IVI. Veuillot writes do,vn the date of this Bull as the day on 
which the middle ages died. The indication of objects, though 
vague to liS, sufficed for the initiated. Ce Qui se Pas8e au 
Ooncile says (p. 9):- 


'The Pope repeatedly intimates that the Church has the right "to 
redress the errors which turn circil society upside down, . . . to preserve 
the nations fro111 bad books and pernicious journals, and from those 
teachers of iniquity and error to whom the unhappy youth are confided 
! Acta, p. 6. 
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w hose education is withdrawn from the clergy; . . . to defend justice,. . . 
to assure the progress and solidity of the human sciences." This some- 
what confounds things spiritual and temporal; but those political allusions 
drowned in the usual digressions of Pontifical documents, passed un- 
observed.' 


If they passed unobserved in Reman Catholic countries, 
where journalists did kno\v a little of the modes of pontifical 
speech, ho\v luuch more in countries like England and America, 
,vhere at that tÏ1l1e it ,vas considered unintelligent to speak or 
,yrite upon the subject from kno,vledge, the proper thing being 
a serene superiority to study, and a judicious expression ot 
opinions caught in the air. l\lany a clear-headed luan ,vould 
have taken the expression about redressing the errors that turn 
society upside do,vn, to mean, confronting false principles ,vith 
sound ones; and the expression about 'preserving a nation' 
from bad journals to mean, beating thell1 by good ones; and 
to such men, of course, 'defending justice' ,voldd never mean 
",'hat it meant to the French priest, but \yhat it llleans at 
St. Stephen's. 
To obviate the objection that the assembly 'would be only a 
synod of the 'Vestern Church, and not an (EcullIenical Council, 
the Bull was follo\ved by Letters Apostolic addressed to all 
prelates of the Oriental Churches not holding COUullullion \vith 
Rome. l Until the Vatican Council these were regarded only 
as schismatics, not as heretics. Therefore the Pope invited 
them to cOllIe, and by subn1itting to the See of ROJne to com- 
plete the union. This invitation w'as dated September 8th; and 
on the 13th of tLat Dlonth a 'paternal letter' ,vent forth, to 
Protestants and other non-Catholics. All these, froll1 Anglican 
Ilitualists do,vn to the smallest ser>ts, were grouped together, 
not being called to take any part in the Council, but to seize 
the occasion of joining t.he Pope's Church by renouncing 
their heresies and submitting to his authority. 
Although the approach of the Council excited little attention 


1 Archbishop !-Ianning gave reasons for looking upon the motive here aS$igned 
as' a transparent error.' 
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in Protestant countries, it began to be discussed in Roman 
Catholic ones ,vith an interest \vhich rapidly ,varlned to excite- 
ment. The trelnendous significance attached by Ultramontane 
authorities to tbe Bull, especially to the non-invitation of 
princes, and to the coming struggle ,vith the l\Iodern State, 
was enough to rouse Catholics who did. not sympathise with 
the aims indicated. For instance, a professor of history in the 
Roman University ,vriting a folio said, 'By this august act the 
greatness of Pius IX. is raised so far above all previous deeds 
of his pontificate, that ,ve are compelled to lay do\vn our pen.' 1 
The Civiltá put the alternative as between the end of the world 
or its salvation by the Council. 'Either, in the inscrutable 
designs of God, hUlnan society is destined to perish, and we 
are close upon the supreme cataclysm of the last day, or the 
salvation of the ,vorld is to be looked for from the Council and 
from nothing else.' 2 Language like this is not to be sn1iled 
at \vhen it goes to the heart of perhaps half a minion of eccle.. 
siastics"each one of ,,,horn transn1Ìts the in1pression through no 
wide circle. The writers were in a\vful earnest, and held out 
to tIle falling 'world the hope of an all-sufficing Saviour. The 
follo\ving passage in the same article may be laid to heart. A 
good part of it is !Iuoted by Janus, \vith the remark that it 
needs but a step further to declare the Pontiff an incarnation 
of God. The portion which ,ve put in italics gives the theological 
key to the doctrine of dominion over the species, as in a former 
article ,ve saw baptisln Inade the key to the doctrine of civil 
dominion over all the baptized :- 


'The Pope is not a power among men to be venerated like another. 
:But he is a power altogether divine. He is the propounder and teacher 
of the law of the Lord in the whole universe; he is the supreme leader 
of the nations to guide them in the way of eternal salvation; he is the 
conlmon father and universal guardian of the whole human species in the 
name of God. The human species has been perfected in its natural quali- 
ties, by divine revelation and by the incarnatio'Jb of the 1Vord, and has been, 


1 Professor Massi in Frond, vol. i., p. 130. 
2 Serie VII., vol. iii., p. 26-1. 
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lifted 'lIp into ct s'Ilpernaf1,lral O'ìyler, in 'll'hich aTone can it find its tempO'ì'a
 
and etm'n(tl felicity. The treasures of revelation, the treasures of truth, 
the treasures of righteousness, the treasures of supernatural graces uPQn 
earth, have been deposited by God in the hands of one man, who is tbe 
sole dispenser and keeper of them. The life-giving work of the divine 
incarnation, work of wisdom, of love, of lllercy, is ceaselessly continued in 
the ceaseless action of one man, thereto ordained by Providence. This 
man is the Pope. This is evidently implied in his designation itself- 
The Vicar of Christ. For if he holds the place of Christ upon earth, that 
means that he continues the work of Christ in the world, and is in 
respect of us what Christ would be were He here below, HÏ1nself visibly 
governing the Church. . . . It is, then, no wonder if the Pope, in his 
language, shows that the care of the whole world is his, and if, forgetting 
his own peril, he thinks only of that of the faithful nations. He sees 
aberrations of n1Ïnd, passions of the heart, overflowing vices; he sees 
new wants, new aspirations; and holding out to the nations a helping 
hand, with the tranquillity of one securely seated on the throne given him 
by God, he says to them, Draw nigh to me, and I will trace out for 
you the way of truth and charity which alone can lead to the desired 
happiness." 1 


The Count Henri de Riancey exclailned that no monarch, 
even in his ,vildest dreams, could flatter hilnself that he could 
send irresistible instructions into eyery nation, as did he ,vho 
alone upon earth signed hÌInself Bishop of the Catholic Church. 
The chief pre-occupation of the Count, like that of most good 
Catholics, was the preservation of the ten1poral po\ver. No one 
shall ever reign over the Seven Hills, cried he, but the successor 
of him ,vho 'vas crucified on the Janicululn. The inviolability 
of ROIpe ,vas a la\v of history,-fine \vords for a Frenchman. 
He believed that the Pope meant to force the po\vers to under- 
stand how n1uch ,vas involved in maintaining the dorninion of 
. 
Peter inviolate. The moral neutrality of tbe Paral States 
,vould probably be changed into a neutrality guaranteed by the 
la'w of nations. 2 
Such divines as held that the proper ,york of a General 
Council was to heal schisms or COIn bat heresies, relnarked on 
the absence of botb. Such as ,vere unwilling to see the Church 


1 Serie VII., vol. iii., pp. 2fi9. 2(iO. 
2 p}'{Ind, General Introduction. 
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straining after teInporal pow'er, and placing herself in anta- 
gonisln to freedolll and light., could ill conceal their anxiety. 
But the Jesuits every,vhere hailed the da'Yl1ing of a ,von- 
derful day. 
On Saturday the 17th of October, 18G8, the Abbé Testa, 
accolllpanied by three other priests, ,vent to the palace of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, bearing the Pope's letter to the 
Oriental bishops. The Vicar-General received the four Latin 
. priests, and introduced then1 to his Holiness the Patriarch, 
whose hand they kissed. The Patriarch, on his part, elnbraced 
them, and expre
sed his pleasure at seeing theine The Abbé 
Testa then dre,v a richly adorned little book from his pocket 
and offered it to the Patriarch, ,vhile one of bis brethren told 
his Holiness, in Greek, that they had come to invite hiIn to 
attend the <:Eculnenical Council, and begged bim to receive 
the letter of invitation. 
His Holiness nlotioned to the Abbé Testa to lay the little book 
do,vn near hÏIn, and said, 'Had not the Giornale di Roma 
published the letter 'v here by his Holiness summons us to 
Rome to a Council, ,,,hich he calls æculnenical, and had ,ve 
not thus learned the object and contents of the letter, anJ 
also the principles of his Holiness, "Te should have received 
a cOffilnunication from the Patriarch of old Ronle with the 
Uhll0st pleasure, in hope of finding SOlne change in his IHode 
of thinking. As, however, t.his invitation is in tbe journals, 
and as his IIoliness has proclailued vie\vs in direct opposition 
to the principles of the orthodox Churches of the East, we 
declare to you, Reyerelld Fathers, "rith grief and at the S
llne 
tilne ,vith sincerity, that ,ve cannot receive either such an 
invitation or such a letter, ,vhich only assert principles opposed 
to the spirit of the Gospel and to the declarations of tbe 
{Eculnenical Councils and of the Holy Fathers.' 
The Patriarch proceeded to refer to the Pope's forluer 
adyances, and delicately hinted that ,,,,hen they had ol
ected 
that he held principles ,yhich ,vere to be rcgretter1, his reply 
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showed that he "
as so lnuch pained tLat it ,vas better not to 
put hinl to grief a second tÏ111e. 'In short, ,ve look for the 
true 
ettlement of the question to history. Ten centuries 
ago there ,vas one Church, confessing the saIne faith in East 
and ,Yest, in old 1101ne and ne,v Rome. I.Jet us go back for 
that period, and let us see ,,,ho has added and taken away. 
Let us suppress innovations, if such there are, and then shall 
we inlperceptibly find ourselves at that point of Catholic 
orthoùoxy from ,,-hich Ron18 ,vas pleased graùually to diverge 
in the earlier centuries, ever ,videning the gulf of separation 
more and more by ne\v dogmas and definitions 'v hich depart 
from the holy traditions.' . 
The Abbé Testa asked \vhat principles his Holiness spoke of. 
, 'Vithout entering into minute points,' replied the Patriarch, 
'"re can never adlnit that wherever the Church of our Sayiour 
extends upon earth any Chief Bishop exists in the midst of 
her except our Lord, or that there is a Patriarch ,vho is 
infalJible \vheneyer he speaks ex cathedJ'â, \vho is exalted above 
the <Ecumenical Councils, to \vhich alone infallibility attaches, 
seeing that they ahvays held to holy scripture and apostolic 
tradition.' 
The Abbé referred to the Council of Florence, and received 
a full and courteous answer. The Patriarch at last said, 'If 
you ,,-ould see that union realised ,vhich ,ve all desire, place 
yourselves on the ground of history and of the General 
Councils; or, if that is too hard upon you, let us all pray to 
God for peace to the \vorld and prosperity and union to the 
Church. For the monlent, \ve declare, ,,,ith }Jain. that this 
invitation is fruitless and this circular of no effect.' 
The four Latins urged that prayer alone did not suffice; if 
one was sick ,ve not only prayed but en1ployed lneans of cure. 
"Vhen the sickness is spiritual,' replied the Patriarch, 'the 
Lord alone kno,vs who is the sick man, how he suffers, \vhat 
is the root of the Inalady, and ,vhat the real cure. I say 
agaIn there is urgent necessity for ceaseless prayer to the 
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Lord of the ,vh01e earth, that He lnay guide all to conclusions 
well pleasing to God.' 
The Patriarch then directed the Vicar-General to hand back 
the little book, and the four abbés took their leave, accom- 
panied to the stair by the 'Ticar-Genera1. 1 
Speaking of this interview, the StÙnrnen a'llS lJfaria Laach 
said, 'Neither by his words nor his deeds did the Patriarch 
manifest polish, theological science, or ecclesiastical education.' 2 
The invitation ,vas rejected by the 1\Ietropolitan of Ephesus, 
and the Bishops of Varna and Thessalonica. The l\Ietropolitan 
of Chalcedon \vrote upon it J!JÌJísll"eplwte-' Be converted '-and 
returned it. The Patriarch of Antioch sent the letter back, 
and his ten bishops did the saIne. So also the orthodox Greek 
Patriarch of J erusaleln and his bishops (Friedberg, p. 70). 
The Bishop of Thessalonica assigned four reasons, the last of 
,vhich called forth a laboured reply from the Jesuits of Laach. 
, The Pope is a king,' said fhe Oriental, 'and ,yields the s\vord, 
,vhich is contrary to the gospel.' The reply ,vas that the exis- 
tence of the snlall but heroic army of the Pope ,vas not due 
RO 111uch to any will of his as to the nature of his office as 
chief shepherd of the universal Church. The anny and the 
tenlporal po\ver, '\vithout ,,,hich this office cannot exist,' ,vere 
lnanifestly necessary. But then the' schislnatical bishop' asks 
if bearing the s\vord is not contrary to the gòspel. No; 
for in the very ,,'ords of the gospel Christ allo\ved the apostles 
to bear bvo s\vords. 
Having reached this practical point in the teaching of 
Boniface VIII., the writer goes on to show that Peter ,vas 
not told to cast his s,,'ord away, but only to put it up into 
the sheath; ,vhich clearly meant that he ,vas to bear it. If 
he \:vas reproved for using it, that ,vas because, though he had 
asked perlnission to do so, he had not yet received it; for, in 
fact, at that point of time the supreme po\ver prolnised to 


I Friedberg Akten[
tü('ke, pp. 2F50-2;)3. 
2 1\ßlle Fol,qe, Erste8 Hift, pp. 72, 73. 
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Peter had not been actually besto,ved upon him. But seeIng 
that he ,yas told to keep the s,vord, are ,ve to suppose that 
,,-hen be did become ruler, he and llÎs successors for all time 
,vere to keep it hanging at their sides, as a useless ,veight? 
Certainly not; 'he beareth not the s,vord in vain.' The 
"Titer 'would probably bave called anyone an infidel ,vho 
expected a literal fulfilment of the words' all they that take 
the s,vord shall peri!:'h ,vith the s,vord.' 
In revie,ving the reception given in the East to the Bull, 
consolation ,vas dra,vn from the fact that the Armenian 
Patriarch in Constantinople had raised the brief to his fore- 
head. But the Catholikos of the saIne Church in the See of 
Etscbmiazin rejected it with decision. The ill-success of these 
overtures displeased the 'good press.' Pius IX. had been 
flattered into the belief that be had in great measure' restored' 
the ascendancy of the Pontiff over the East. Even Arch- 
bishop 1\Ianning had said enough in print to show that he 
came back from Rome in 1867 ,vith SOlne such idea, and 
prelates of more experience had done the same. 
That ancient dominion of the Pontiff over the East, imagined 
by Dr. l\Ianning and others, is a vision, formed in a vaporous 
historic atmosphere. 'Yhen Rome set out to establish a phy- 
sical don1inion over the ,vorId, she succeeded more speedily and 
1110re ,videly against the over-ripe civilisation of the ancient 
nations, than over the untamed force of the young North. 
,V hen, again, she set out to establish a spiritual dominion, she 
did not succeed ".ith any but RODIans or barbarians, unless by 
the po,ver of the s,vord. 
Just as Josephus said, , Aln10st all ,vhich concerns the Greeks 
happened not long ago, nay, one may say is of yesterday only,' 1 
so all the learned of the East looked dO\VD upon Rome. To 
then1 she was what Theodoric and his Goths ,vere to her in the 
over-ripe stage of her o,vn civilisation-stronger, nobler, "riser; 
but gross and not intellectual. To the 'Yest and North, she 
J Against .Apinn, Book I., cap. 2, etc. 
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,vas ancient and lettered, to the East lllodern, only Leginlling to 
pick up bits of poetry and philosophy, and to reproduce theine 
In sllliling at Greek antiquity, Josephus incidentally laughs at 
that of Rome. The Greeks, he sho,vs, did not even nalllÐ the 
place, not Herodotus nor Thucydides, nor any of their contem- 
poraries; 'and it was very late, and with very great difficulty, 
that the Romans became kno,vn to the Greeks.' 1 
Again, just as in Greek history and biography, the extraction. 
of a god, or the travel-study of a sage, invariably leads one 
East and South, so Rome al \vays points to the East. Evander 
,vas from Arcadia. The ship of Æneas and the chair of Petér 
'vere both fronl the East, and there also lay the colleges of 
Cicero. Wben, therefore, Ronle attempted to push a spiritual 
dominion in the East, it ,vas like Birminghalll turning upon 
Oxford. Pontiff is a sonorous, ancient ,vord in Westminster.. 
But in Antioch, Tarsus, or Jerusalem, it was only like ,vhat, 
]"Ioolalt or Guru is to us. But at the time no\v spoken of, the 
chief pastor of Rome ,vas still known by a Christian title. 
The Christianity of the East, though half-paganised, never 
fell before the materialised forms of ROllle, but before the 
monotheistic Semite, ,vith !tis doctrine of the sword. At that 
date the t,vo svtords of Boniface' had not been discovered. ' The 
emerald standard of the race of Fatima,' to quote Gibbon, had 
long floated over Christian ruins, before the standard of the tiara 
and keys ever hallowed sack and bloodshed. Gmar had objected 
to be called Vicar of the Vicar before ever Pope stained Christian 
spe
ch, or rather the speech of Christendolll, with the term, the 
Vicar of God. 2 


1 At Tyre, when rowing near the city, and looking through the clear sea 
water for ruined columns lying on the bottom, I pointed to a building ashore, 
saying to the guide, 'You have not shown us that.' He quietly replied, 'Oh, 
that is not ancient. It is only of the times of Alexander.' 
2 Price's lJlolta11l'l1lcdan Hist., vol. i., p. 59. The word Caliph is explained 
to mean 
uccessor-vicar, giving the full meaning, of which the Latin term gives 
only the latter part. Price translates the terms denoting the office of Imaum 
nnd Caliph, Ima.1l'lnet IOwleifvt, by slI]J1"e'lne authority, botll 'religious and cÜ:il, 
or pontifical and ciril. But true to the law of its rle,relopment, as being a 
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The union of aQf:olutp authority in hoth rcligion anLl politics 
\yas speedily realised in an Arahian Pope, springing froln a 
heathen stem; but slo\vly and \vith difficulty were the two 
authorities united in a Latin Caliph developed out of a Christian 
bishop. Investiture of kings, and holding of stirrups, \vere 
borro\ved from the Ea
tern Caliph by the ".,.. estern one.' 
Representations as to the reaùiness of Protestants to subnlit, 
Jlad led to the letter to Protestants. Bishop l\Iartin of Pader- 
born had strong hopes of those in Germany, and set store by 
some odd letters, said to be from Protestant clergymen, \vhich, 
however, seem to be either spurious, or from men not likely to 
lead anybody.2 Archbishop l\Ianning, after several sentences 
coloured by a pontifical imagination, had said, ' The Council of 
Trent fixed the epoch after \vhich Protest
ntism never spread. 
The next General Council \vill probably date the period of its 
dissolution.' 3 
A few consistories in Gernlany, Holland, S\veden, and 
America
 noticed the document. Dr. Cumming, of the Scotch 
Church in London, \vrote to the Pope expressing his ,villingness 
to attend the Council, if allo\ved to reason upon the questions at 
Issue. The Pope gave no answer directly, but cOlnmunicated 
his vie\vs to the public through Archbishop l\Ial1ning. The 
Pope having apparently been informed that a nUlllher of persons 
".ished to have conferences \vith a vie\v of uniting themselves 
to Rome, \vrote a second letter to Dr. l\Iannil1g, to the effect 
relapse from Christianity by the Jewish side, )lohammedanism was too reve- 
rent to call its chief the Vicar of God,-only of God's prophet. Equally true 
to the law of its development,. as being a relapse from Christianity by the 
Pagan side, the Romish system called its chief the Vicar of God. Originally 
aspiring to be successor of Peter, he is now. as many Liberal Catholics and Old 
Catholics ha,e pointed out, habitually spoken of, by the advanced school. as 
indeed he often was in the middle ages, as the successor of Christ, or the Living 
Christ. 
I Timcs, Dec. 10th, 1870. Letter of Special Correspondent from Constanti- 
nople, describing the Sultan. quotes his titles: 'This Padisha, Father of all 

overeigns, tbis Hunikar or :Manslayer, Refuge of the \V orId, and 
hadow of 
God.' Price says (L, p. 27) the first four Khalüs-Lieutenants, or Vicars. 
2 These productions are published by Friedrich-Tn!lelmen. p. 453 fi. 
S The Cenfenm'y of St. PcfCl', and tile General COlillcil. p. DO. 
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that though no place could be allo,ved in the Council for the 
discussion of tenets already condemned, an)'" persons desiring 
conference ,vould find learned Inen designated, to ,vhom they 
could open their minds. The public has never learned ,vho ,vere 
the persons thus provided for, or wl1at was their number. 
Bishop Dupanloup, as 'will hereafter appear, bad taken an 
impression, from Dr. Pusey, that in England the desire for 
union ,vith Rome ,vas ,videspread. The' good press' of France 
and Italy often painted it as almost universal. The English 
Church has been all but buried many times. M. Veuillot him- 
self has seen it vanishing, and already little remaining to its 
discomfited ministers' but their money-bags.' 
The Jesuit organs, in r
plying to an article of the TÍ1nes of 
October 3rd, 1868, displayed more resentment against the' folly 
and arrogance' of others, than against those of the original 
offender. On the part of the P e'l'Sel'eranza of 
lilan, it ,vas ' a 
colossal and unpardonable error' to iInagine that the TÍ1nes 
might be taken as the voice of tbe Protestant public of England. 
Dr. Lee had acted with Inore intelligence, for he bad said that 
he could not speak in the name of others. 1 
Archbishop 1\lanning declares that 'the indiction of the 
Council was no sooner published than the well-known volume 
called Janus appeared.'2 Our info nnati on, hO'wever, 'viII not 
bring that volume to light till after a good deal has intervened. 
Between the date of the Bull of Convocation, and that of the 
invitation to the Orientals, the Pope performed Þ.vo journeys to 
the Alban Hills, 'which were celebrated by Court journalists. 
At Rocca di Papa, 'v here Hannibal is said to have pitched bis 
tents, the little army of his Holiness was, after modern usage, 
encamped. The Pontiff went on purpose across the Campagna 
and up the hiBs, passed through the ranks of his defenders, and 
himself celebrated l\lass for their benefit. This was repeated a 


1 Stimmen, l'leue Folge, Heft I., p. 54. 
2 He first made this statement in 1870, and repeated it in 1875 by quoting it 
in his reply to Mr. Gladstone. See The Vatican lJecrees, p. 10,1. 
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second titne, to the delight of the soldiers. 'Yhen his next 
birthday was celebrated, the zouaves made a special display in 
the Piazza of St. Peter's, of ,vhich the Ciriltá gives a long but 
lively description. The last forn1ation mentioned is to us new' 
in military evolutions. The zouaves 'fornled so as to make 
the letters conlposing the august n
llne Pius IX.' 1 
Ever since 1860 the preaching of 'taking up the cross,' of 
tbe glory of 'dying for religion,' and of the pure, bright 
martyrdom of falling on the field for St. Peter, had been rather 
heavy ,york. N o'w the glean1 of victory at l\Ientana lighted up 
tbe future. 'Tistas long and luminous led tbe eye of the fighting 
sons of Loyola a,vay to other scenes, ,vhere John VIII. as 
ndn1Îral, or John X. as general, or Pius V. rejoicing over 
Lepanto, ,vith other martial glories of the Papacy, paled before 
'v hat the V irgin and St. l\lichael ,,-ere about to bring to pass. 
The' salutary conspiracy and the holy crusade' ,vhich we saw 
the Giviltá announce in its program article, had no,v fairly 
passed the subterranean stage. Loud and ringing sounded forth 
to the faithful the call to the crusade of St. Peter. The youth of 
the Catholic ,yorld 'vere assured that not the fall of Richmond nor 
the capture of Sebastopol, not Solferino nor Sadowa, bad moved 
hlunan society as did the tidings from l\IeI:tana. Stories true and 
often very touching were mixed ,vith fables and ,vith ecstacies. 
The tales ,yere those of youths from tbe noblest houses and 
froln the lo,vliest cots. The young Duke de Blacas 'dedicated 
his s,yord to the to nIb of St. Peter, as his forefathers dedicated 
theirs to the tOlnb of Christ.' In his death youths are to see 
the Inartyr palIn for ,vhich it is noble to pant, and mothers are 
to see a privilege ,vhich they might ,yell seek in prayer. Peter 
J ong, a poor Dutch lad, only son of his mother, a ",'idow', ,vbo 
gave bill1 up rejoicing as if God had granted her great grace, 
fell, it is said, after having slain fourteen Italians. He receives 
this tribute: 'For St. Peter be inflicted many just deaths; for 


I Ciciltá, Serle VII., vol. v., p. 234. 
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St.. Peter he ,vorthily met his own.' It is told ho,v the l{ing of 
IIoIland keeps J ong's photograph in his portfolio, and sho,vs it 
to other intending crusaders as an encouragenlent. Another 
Dutch youth ,vrites: 'l\Iamma, blessed is he ,vho slleds the last 
drop of his blood. The martyrs of all the centuries descend 
to meet hilll and to conduct him to heaven.' This, tbough 
Protestants may not kno\v it, is spiritual ,varfare I for 'to 
defend the Church of Christ is a spiritual object.' One proof 
constJanUy alleged that bayonet and baIl used for St.. Peter are 
to re-establish truth and righteousness is, 'This is the victory 
that overcometh the ,yorld, even our faith.' If those ,vho do 
not care to read heavy IllaUer ,yould only read in the Ciriltá 
'The Crusaders of St. Peter,' they ,vonld learn ho,v Scripture 
can be quotJed, and ho,v the ne,v red cross and rosary are sent 
round with a cry to arms. They ,vould learn tbat the 'universal 
politics of the soldiers of Pius IX.' are to be expressed in the 
language of a crusader of l\Ientana-' I have taken up the cross 
to do penance for my sin. I have come to Rome for my con- 
version. I serve St. Peter in this force. Blessed is he ,vho 
dies for religion! Oh, lllight I die in the first engagement! ' 
The young Duke de Blacas, not having been in action, seenled 
in dying to think that he should not escape purgatory. Care, 
ho,vever, is taken, in a studiously written biography of a Goldoni 
who also died before battIe, to sho,v that in point of martyrdolll, 
as to tbe old crusaders, no difference ,vas made by St. Bernard 
and St. Catharine of Siena bet,veen those ,vho died in battle and 
those ,yho died in the service. Also, that no difference had been 
made bebveen these t,vo classes of tbe crusaders of St. Peter 
by Pius IX. He had cOlnforted a father ,vbo regretted that 
his son had not fallen in hattIe, by t,elling him that he had' t.he 
snprenle' consolation, because the son had died in the service 
of the Holy See. And he had, in 11is solenln Allocution, com- 
pnred both classes alike to the martyred l\laccabees. The father 
of Goldoni, pictured as a devout and humane ph
Tsician, is repre- 
sented as often putting up tbe prayer for his only son, 'Ob that 
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God ,vould inspire him to take up the cross! ' Young Goldoni 
,vas a diligent reader of the Unitá Oattolica and the Civiltá, fronl 
,vhi
h 'sources of religious and of pure intellectual culture he 
dre,v a generous and daring spirit.' Though he died unhappily 
before battle, his biographer sees him seated among tbe celestial 
11lartyrs, behveen the Duke de Blacas and the Count Zileri de 
Verme, with ,vholn do rej oice and glory others vrho died at a 
distance from the fight. \Vhen Goldoni received his 'call' to 
the crusade, he started in haste. 'It seelned as if the Spirit of 
God carried him.' The Archbishop of l\lodena specially blessed 
'our young crusaùer.' He then received the Sacrament, and so 
'heart t
 heart with Jesus Christ consecrated his life to Holy 
Church.' 1\Ioreover, in parting, 'the young cavalier of Jesus 
Christ put upon his bosonl, as if a breastplate, an image of 
l\1ary.' The night before leaving home he, 'in tbe nlanner of 
the old crusaders,' knelt at his father's knee and asked his 
blessing. 'Vhile the father' shed upon hÏIn the holy ,vater and 
the prayer,' Antonio burst into \yeeping. 
Arrived in l{onle, Goldoni sought a Jesuit to 'govern his 
soul.' The Jesuit nlade aIlu
ion to the dangers of his l1e,v life. 
, I bave made up my mind to be a martyr for the Holy See,' 
replied Goldoni. ' The Holy Father has declared the temporal 
power necessary to the spiritual. Therefore, fighting and dying 
for the temporal po\ver, I should indirectly be a Inartyr for 
our holy religion.' The Jesuit ,yas overCOllle at bearing these 
generous sentiments from a youth so superior. T\vo days after, 
the Jesuit and Goldoni met' in the tribunal of penitence.' 
Goldoni soon caught a fever, and in the hospital often con- 
fessed. On the Feast of St. John Berchnlans 1 he declared that he 
had obtained frOln the saint tbe grace to be ,vith hinl in Paradise 
on the day of tbe A:-:sulnption of the Virgin. He reiterated that 
he should on the day of the Asslunption go to heaven to see the 
l\Iauonna and St. John Berchu1ans. IIis good father, called 
frOln ]Uodel1a, arrived in titue to bless and pray for his departing 
1 Technical1 y, Berchmans seems to be only a beatified, not a saint. 
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Antonio. At tbe last mon1cnt be left 11ilu, for it ,voulJ seem 
that those around thought that the presence of the earthly father 
would come bet,yeen him and the. heavenly Father. So he lay, 
,vith his lustrous eyes caln1ly fixed on heaven, as i
 says the 
cbaplain, 'he was awaiting the appearance of his John Bcrch- 
mans, who was to present hiln at the throne of the great Virgin.' 
At seven o'clock on the Inorning of the ASSUluption he passed 
a ,va y. 
The reverend biographer concludes this real1yeffective plea 
for crusaders by re-affirming the position ,vhich his tale is meant 
to establish, that crusaders, even if they die of fever, and not on 
the field, are exempted from purgatory and pass to imnlediate 
glory. Therefore, he says, Antonio Goldoni, cro,vned with light, 
and blessed with the blessedness of God HÏ111self, is so far froIl1 
regretting having in1nlolated his youth for religion, that from 
this very fact he dra,vs divine delight, and smiles ,vith youth 
eternal. Every paragraph of this biograpby seems to breathe 
the spirit of a man who believes that in charming parents to 
bring up sons for the crusade of St. Peter, and in channing lads 
to inunolate their youth, he is himself fighting a good fight of 
faith, and gaining the nlerits of a crusader. l 


CH.A.PTER IV. 


Princes, Ministers, and their Confessor8-l\Iontalem bert's part in the RevivaI- 
His Posthumous "\Vork on Spain-Indignation against the New Assump. 
tions-Debate of Clergy in Paris on the Lawfulness of Absolving a Liberal 
Prince or Minister- 'V rath at Rome-True Doctrines taught to Darboy and 
his Clergy. 


I N proportion as tbis Popery of physical force came into vie,v, 
did the mental stress of Catholics \v ho had put their faith 
in finer forces increase. 
Chateaubriand, ,vho played a brilliant part in the Catholic 


1 Ci'Viltá, Serie VII., vol. üi., p. G56 fl. 
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reaction \vhich follo\ved the great French Revolution, especiaI1y 
in that phase of the movement ,vhich aiIlled at linking together, 
in the imagination, Rome and ideas and hopes no\v dear to man- 
kind, left a ,york, at his death, which he called '1\lemoirs from 
Beyond the Grave' -][elnories d' outre Tombe. 1\lontalembert, 
who played a still more brilliant part in the Catholic reaction 
,vhich follo,ved the Revolution of 1830, also left behind hinl 
a work, to appear after his death. In that ,york ,ve can trace 
the pains of a representative mind, showing ,vhat lllust have 
been those of multitudes at the tin1e of \vhich we now \vrite. 
:ßlontalembert sa,v, in 'the absolutest politics, the retrospec- 
tive fanaticislll, the embittered hostility to all modern ideas and 
institutions, flaunted every,vhere by the religious press,'! not 
only a blot on the cause, which had been his life-passion,-a 
passion of feminine flame but of masculine vigour,-but also a per- 
sonal,vound. It made his past look like a \vell-played hypocrisy. 
He had enthusiastically and victoriously argued for Catholicism 
under plea of liberty. ' I neither can nor ,viII,' he cries, , keep 
silence, as to the monstrous articles published this very year 
(1868) by the Civiltá Cattolica against liberty in general, and 
precisely against those Liberal Catholics ,vho, like me, have had 
the naïveté in the Parliamentary tribune, to assert the rights of 
the Jesuits, and cause them to triumph in the name of liberty.' 2 
1.lontalembert next refers to an appeal made by the Civiltá to 
1\1. Renan, on purpose to sho\v by his testilllony that the true 
doctrine of the Church ,,,,as ,veIl kno,vn in 1848, in spite of all 
that Liberal Catholics said to the contrary :- 


( According to the Oi1:iltá, the Church cannot co-exist with any modern 
liberty. 1\1. Renan is the one contmuporary writer who, according to it, 
first comprehended the truth, which in 1848 he pro
laimed, that the 
Church never has been tolerant, and never will be so; and that a Liberal 
Catholic, or a Catholic Liberal, could only be a hypocrite or a dolt. Those 
of us who, in the same 
years of 1848 and 1849, and that in the nanle of 


1 L' E.pagnc et la Liberté. Bibliothèque Universelle de Lausanne, 1876, 
p. 626. 
2 Ibid" p. G3."5. 
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liberty and tolerat.ion, clainwd and procured the right of instruction for 
Jesuits, as for all other Frenchmen, absolutely understood nothing; 
or, to speak more correctly, we were not sincere, we indeed are a just 
object of derision for Catholics who are not Liberals, and for Liberals who 
are not Catholics." Alleging that the Oiviltá sees no better way of serving 
the Catholic cause, in the second half of the nineteenth century, than by 
parading in the eyes of Europe the theories and eXaInples of persecution 
in the nilddle ages, and by stamping each one of them with the approving 
name of a pope, or a saint, he cries, As to Spain in particular, they must 
forsooth bring to light again an admonition of Pius V., deploring the soft- 
ness of Philip II. in pursuing heretics and insisting on the infliction of 
temporal chastisements. And as a general principle, they nlust declare 
loudly and clearly, that there is no n10dern liberty which is not irregular 
and pernicious in itself, and Inortal in its effects. That liberty, not abso- 
lute and unlimited liberty, but liberty as such and in itself, is a plague, 
a spiritual plague, Illuch more deadly than a bodily one. All this sea- 
soned with citations, definitions, and theological dissertations, which have 
been well summed up, in plain French, as follows: "There is no healthy 
liberty; all liberty is a sickness. There is no wise liberty; all liberty is a 
nladness. There is no good and bad liberty of the press; all liberty of the 
press is, in itself, essentially bad. There is no good and bad liberty of 
conscience; liberty of conscience bears its proper condemnation with it. 
There is no good and bad liberty of worship; it is liberty of worship, in 
itself, which must be absolutely reprobated." And so on, with all the 
liberties, all the franchises, all the enlancipations in which modern society 
glories. ' 


On the second anniversary of that lnysterious Thursday in 
February 1848 when I(ing Louis Philippe, of the Tuileries, 
sudJenly changed into 1\11'. Dll1ith in a street cab on the ,yay to 
exile, l\Iontalelnbert and Thiel's pleaded in the National Assembly 
for 
 freedoln of instruction' on behalf of the Jesuits. ' It was 
only,' says our orator, 'in tbe nan1e of 1iberty, of lnodern consti- 
tutions, of 1110dern liberty, of the liberty of conscience, of the 
press, and of the tribune, tha twe made the clailn.' lIe adds 
tbat the victory ,vas ,yon only by Thiel's brandishing the 
text of the Republican constitution in the face of the furious 

lountain, a constitution proclailning equal freedom of ,vorship 
tlud association to all. The italics are 11is o\vn :- 
, 'Ye were all wrong, it is clear. In sound. theology M. Renan alone wag 
riaht -he and the like ()f hÏ1n who maintained that Catholicislll, and above 
o , 
all, the Jesuits, were absolutely incOlupatible with liberty. Onl
r--we 
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ought to have been told it then. It was then, and not now, that they 
ought to have taught us that liberty was a plagne, instead of taking advan- 
tage of it, and that by our help, in order, twenty years later, to come 
insulting and repudiating both it and us, at one and the same time. 
, I have long passed the age of disappointnlents and passionate enlO- 
tiOllS,. but I declare on reading these bare-faced palinodes I have 
reddened to the white of nlY eyes, and shivered to the ends of my nails. 
I am no longer child enough to complain of the inconsistencies of ll1en 
in general, or of Jesuits in particular, but I loudly say that this tone of 
the puppy anù the pedant (ce ton de faquin et de pédagogue), enlployed 
towards old defenders, all of whom are not dead, and in respect of old 
struggles, which Inay be renewed to-l11orrow, does not become either 
monks or reputable men. It may be perfectly orthodox. In nlatters of 
theology I anl no judge, but I think I anl a judge in a matter of honour 
and decency ; and I declare it is perfectly indecent.' 



IontaleJnbert does not accuse, apparently be does not even 
suspect, of personal insincerity the particuJar Jesuits ,vbo in 
1848 and the follo,ving years led hinl to believe that they 
accepted constitutional liberty, alnong 'vhon1 he especially 
l1lentions the celebrated De Ravignan. But he says:- 


'Had any Jesuit, of any reputation in ROBle, expressed hÌ111self in 
1848 or 1830, as does the Civiltá in our days, nlost surely not a single 
Jesuit college would have been opened in France; and more than that, 
not one French soldier would have gotle to Rome to re-establish the 
tenlporal power. So nUlCh for the past. And as to the future, without 
putting on the air of a prophet, one may affirm that in the old world and 
the new, l110re Jesuits than one will shed bitter tears when hereafter 
they find lying in the way of the Company the pages just published by 
their Roman brethren in the official journal. ' 


Utterances ,vhich ,ve have already given (p. 15) sho,v that 
even as early as 18:>0 the CÚ:iltâ had expressed in brief all 
that bas since been deyeloped; but it is only by degrees that 
sueh utterances, diplolnatieally reti
ent, a"
aken 111en to their 
full ill1port. Even those ,vbo do see their entire lneaning 
feel it very differently ,vhen, in the early pages of a ne,y perio- 
tlieal, it sounds like the note of some excited lnonk, and ,,'hen, 
nfter a period of year
, it COUles ,vith tbe 000111 of an awihl 
po,ver. "..... e give but one 1110re extract frolll this unconscious 
palinode of the high-souled 
Iontalenlbert, ,vho couIcI not eyen 
VOL. I. 15 
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then see tbat tbe Liberal Catholicism of his ideal ,vas a generous 
phantasy, irreconcilable with the Popery of ROIl1e, as 1l1uch so 
as ,vas his beloved parliamentary systell1 in politics ,vith the 
Second Ell1pire. No more could he see that Pope and Jesuit 
,vere true to t,hemselves in urging their old and fixed principles, 
and had been equally true to thenlselves in using instrulllents 
like hinl so long as they struck or stayed their hand at 'the beck 
of the priest,' and in diso,vning them so soon as they set up to 
keep a conscience for themselves, , as if the rod should shake itself 
against then1 that lift it up.' Such a Catholicisll1 as J\Iontalem.. 
bert dreamed of ,yonId have required SOlne broad national base at 
least equal to that ,vhich France could have proffered; but on 
the municipal basis of Ron1e nothing could stand but contracted 
personal Popery. lIe and his friend Lacordaire carried to 
Rome the large ideas of a great people, and bathed the quaint 
figures of the Curia, and the quaint objects of the city, in the 
tropical light of their o"'n genius, just as Lalnartine had done 
'\vith the ,vithered remnants of the East. After such pictures 
as J\Iontalelnbert had dra,vn in his books, and his speeches, of 
his ideal Catholic Church-pictures of ,vhich the most brilliant 
would Seell1 faint to hin1selt; in cOlnparisol1 ,vith ,vhat they 
had been as they glo,ved before his in1agination ere they,vere 
reduced to ,yords-it 111Ust have been mortifying to have, iu 
age and sickness, to "Tite as follo'ws:- 


'Certainly, a strange way has been invented of serving religion, of 
n1aking the lllodern world accept, comprehend, and love it. One nlight 
say that they treat the Church like one of those wilù beasts that are 
can'ied about in menageries. Look at her, they seelll to say, and under- 
stand what she means, and what is her real nature ! To-day, she is in a 
cage, tamed and broken in, by force of CirCU111stances. She can do no 
harnl for the present; but understand that she has paws and tusks, and 
if ever she is let loose you will be made to know it' (p. (41). 


As he ,vrote this sad passage, in all probability there ,voulJ 
rise before bis Ïlnagination Olie of the 1110st 111emorable scenes 
in the life of any orator. When glorifying the return of the 
Pope to RODle, restored by French force, and deprecating any 
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aHe1npt at a conflict ,vith the Church, be said that fro1u 
any such conflict only dishonour could result, as to a strong 
man ,voulcl result dishonour froIl1 a c01l1bat ,vith a woman. 
And then, turning upon his audience, be said, 'The Church is 
Inore than a "'Oluan; the Church is a lllothpr," ,vith a gush 
and a po,ver ,vbich produced such a scene as perhaps has 
hardly ever been ,vitnessed in any parliamentary assembly. 
And Loth ideals ,vere quite sincere. The Church of l\Ionta- 
lelnbert's Ì1nagination ,,-as a mother; the Church of the Civilüí 
Gattolica is a dam, holding to her young while they continue 
in sheer dependence, treating theln as strangers ,vhen they ca!! 
take care of themselves. His Church is the dream of an ex. 
ceptiollal fe,v, the Church of the Giviltá is the strong reality. 
The articles "Thich called forth this protestation of 1\lonta- 
lembert, ,vere among the 1110st curious even of the Gh,iltâ. 
They dealt ,vith France-Paris and Darboy. They directly 
touched the conscience of politicians and princes, displaying, 
at the san1e time, the n1achinery ,,-hereby the Syllabus, which 
to Jl10st of us at tbat time looked like an edict in the air, 
could be applied to theln in their public action. On the 5th 
of February, 1868, the Archbishop of Paris held a conference 
of his clergy in the Church of Saint Rocque, and there argued 
the follo,ving case of conscience. By sonle exceptional feat of 
the ,vorst of all evil genii, Publicity, the discussion, and its 
result, ,vere reported in the Pat}'ie; and this indiscretion caused 
the ,yodd for once to gain a real peep into the consultations in 
the judges' chambers, behind the inten
al tl'iúunal. 
, 
\. man engaged in politics,' Ea:v.,s the case of conscience, 'declares to 
his confessor that he has no intention of renouncing the doctrines which 
prevail alllong lllodern nations, the principal points of which are, liberty 
of worship, liberty of the press, and the action of the State in mixed 
affairs. The confessor asks if he is to grant absolution to a penitent iu 
this state of mind, or to deny it.'-Civiltá, VII., ii., 151. 
The reasoning ascribed to the supposed penitent is the f01- 
lo,,-in 0" ;- 
Ö 
, You, as 111Y confessor, have not the right to lay on me as you would on 
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a private nlan, the duty of devoting a certain day, and of adopting certain 
nleans for the conversion of this or that person. Doubtless, I ought, by 
'Word and eXalnple, to lay myself out for the conversion and edification of 
lilY lleighbour; but it rests with me as a free agent to select the means 
and to discern the opportunity. In like lnanner, you cannot order Ilie as 
l)olitician, legislator, or prince, to take, this very day, this or that lueasnre, 
against blaspheulY for exalllple, or Sunday labour, or the license of the 
press. Lay it uponlne to attend to the propagation of righteousness and 
truth; but leave it to lue to judge of the opportunity, and to choose the 
Il1eans. And, I pray you, consider the grounds of my opinions. In the 
first place, whenever we speak or act, we have on one side the truth and 
right, which certainly ought to be respected; but on the other side we 
have fitness and opportunity, of which also we lilust take account, if we 
would speak to good purpose. Now, in this respect, I know better than 
any other what I can do, and what I cannot, in Iny family, or ill a political 
assenlbly, or in the nation. In the next place, perhaps yon do not see 
the absurdity which would follow the opposite opinion. It would follow 
that you had the right to decide and regulcrte all my actions, because into 
everyone of theln rnoì'ality ?}lay enter; and everyone of thCln may be 
connected with religion. You would be able to dictate IllY will, to tel] 
me what vote I ought to give, to detennine whether I anI to declare 
peace or war. l\lere trifles, you say. But what, in that case, would 
tmnporal power be, but a passive instnunent of the spiritual power, and 
a mere 111achine î These are the reasons why I stand to lIlY old notions 
on this point, and have no thought of changing thelll for others.' 


In this case, as thus put, and in the ensuing discussion, 
,ve see the confessor of a king or 111inister preparing to 111eet 
his 'penitent.' In the language of l\Iontalenlbert ,ve see the 
feeling of a politician in facing the' tribunal,' under an Ultra- 
nlontane confessor; and in the papers of the Civiltâ. ,ve sée 
the glaríng eye of Ronle searching out every nloveluent of 
the one and the other. 
The case being thus stated, both as to its substance and as to 
the reasoning of the supposed penitent, the discussion began. 
Abbé 1\lichaud, of the 1\ladeleine, Inaintained that the confessor 
ought to grant absolution. Abbé G-, a DOlninican, nlain... 
tained that he ought not to do so. Archbishop Darboy now' 
and then interfered, to moderate the opposition of the latter. 
The Abbé Falcinulgne interrupted the Archbishop, declaring 
that he ,vould deny the absolution, for the supposed penitent 
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"Tas un"
orthy of it. Finally, the Abbé Halllon, Curé of Saint 
Sulpice, read out four conclusions, ,,-bich ,vere fully accepted by 
tbe Archbishop, and ,,-hich allo,ved the confessor to grant the 
absolution. The Opinion lYationale and other journals said tbat 
this conclusion sho,ved to ho,v little the COndeIl1nations of the 
Syllabus anlounted. 
Both tbe conclusion and the grounds on ,vhich it ,vas rested 
gave huge offence at ROlne. What ",.ere the grounds? No 
less dangerous than that the opinions, avo,ved by the supposed 
Ininister or prince, ,vere probable opinions; and that a confessor 
had no rigbt to deny absolution because a penitent held opinions 
differing froln his O'VD, if they,vere probable opinions, that is, 
opinions resting on serious reasons and accredited by respect.. 
able authorities. But, cried ROllle, those opinions are con- 
demned! And the Church of P'lris is to say to the ,vorld that 
opinions ,vhich are condeu1l1ed even in the Syllabus are pro- 
bable! So :ßlonsignor Darboy and all bis abettors sank deeper 
than ever into disgrace. 
The Cicillá ,vas not content with less than five long articles, 
111aking ninety octavo pages. It is in these that the things 
are set forth ,vbich fired the enlbers of :ßlontalelnbcrt's true love 
of liberty, and dalnped his dying hope of ever seeing hi5 ideal 
Catho1icisln and actual Popery seated on the sallIe throne. 
"\Ve need not quote tbe passages ,vhich are echoed in his indig- 
nant repudiation.; but ,ve give a few others, ,vhich sho,v that, 
strongly as we have seen hiIn put the case, he ,vas not guilty of 
any injustice. The AbLé l\Iichaud said that the liberty con- 
delnned ,vas not nloderate liberty, but unbounded liberty.1 The 
Ciriltá took it for granted that he could not have been sincere. 


, \Ve ought to hold, not only that religious liberty is unlawful in itself,' 
and repugnant to the divine cOlllluand, but also that it is very perlliciou <; 
to the State \Vherefore, no prince or 111agistrate can prescribe, approve, 
or introduce it into his dOlninions, but ought, on the contrary, to throw 
obstacles in the way of it, and to relnove it by all the llleans of which he 


1 Cil.'iZtá Cattolica, YII., ii. 
 p. lüO if. 
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can dispose; and if he cannot fully relnove it without disturbing the State, 
and throwing it into disorder, it then, and only then, becomes lawful for 
hinl to tolerate false forms of worship. . . . The experience of every age 
teaches,' adds the '''Titer, quoting the Bull :ß,!i1'ari of Gregory XVI., 
, and even remotest antiquity clearly demonstrates, that the cities which 
11l0st flourished in opulence, dominion, and glory, canle to ruin from this 
cause only, that is, fronl llnnloderate liberty of thought, licence of 
nleeting, and the mania of novelty' (pp. 157, 158). 
Still quoting the saIne supren1e authority, it proceeds to 
say:- 
'Similar to liberty of worship, is that worst of liberties, never suffi- 
ciently execrated or abhorred,-liberty of the press, which some dare to 
invoke and prOlnote with so nluch clamour.' It continues :-' In respect 
of religion and the press, it is idle to distinguish between two sorts of 
liberty, one wise and the other unbridled, as the Abbé did. In such 
matters, all liberty is a deliriunl and a pestilence. There is no healthy 
man's delirium; all delirÏlun is that of a sick nlan. There is no praise- 
worthy and harnlless plague; every plague is deadly. . . . Hence, it is 
never a decent thing to introduce such liberty lllto a civil conlmunity. It 
is only permissible to tolerate it in certain cases, in the saIne way that a 
pest is tolerated' (p. 160). 
The Abbé 1\lichaud had said that, in mixed questions, the 
State interfered by tIle sante ,pight as the Chu'J l clt I Such an 
utterance savoured of our bad tiInes. It ,yas infected ,vith the 
idea of the independence of the civil po,ver in regard to the 
ecclesiastical. This idea. ,vas born ,vith ProtestantiSll1; but it 
has been received by some Catholics, sincere, it is true, though 
not discerning. "\Vhat follo,vs is lengthy, but must be given 
ve'llbatÚn :- 
'If this independence was affirmed only of the origin of the civil power, 
there would be nothing to say. It is certainly of faith that the ecclesias- 
tical power comes inlmediately from God, -without the concurrence of the 
civil power. If, then, one chooses to say that the civil power, as to its 
nature, comes inlmediately frOlll God, without springing from the eccle- 
siMtical power, let him say it. 'rhus, in respect to this point of origin 
solely, the two powers may be said to be independent one of the other, 
just as, in respect of origin, body and soul in man are said to be inde- 
pendent of one another. The body is not a product of the soul, which 
aninlates it; nor is the soul created by the body; but just as it would be 
a capital error to iufer that, in the composite human being, the body 
exists independently of the Bonl, so is it a capital error to infer, from 
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what we have conceded, that, in society, the temporal power in no way 
depends on the spiritual. It is true that the tenlporal prince is invested 
'with supreme power and authority, in his order; but frOlll this it follows 
only that he is not subject to any other earthly power. It does not follow 
that his authority, sovereign in its order, cannot be subject and is not 
subject to another authority of a more perfect order; that is, the spiritual. 
. . . . It is necessary that whoever holds power, even sovereign, for 
tenlporal rule shall be regulated by the Roman Pontiff' (pp. 161-163). 
So far for the independence of the State. N ow as to its 
right of intervention in mixed questions, and above all, as to 
the defining of limits bet,veen the tw.o po,yers:- 
'The State ought first to learn, fronl the Church, what are mixed 
questions, that it may not take spiritual matters for nlixecl ones, con- 
founding both the one and the other with those which are called temporal 
ones. Each separate kind of corn must be tied up into a separate sheaf. 
The State ought to arrange with the Church every time it puts a hand 
to what is temporal in these mixed matters, in order that it may not 
dolate what is spiritual.' 
The Civiltá quotes 1\1. Renan, 'v here he sho,vs ho,v the 
Syllabus had proved his assertion of 1848. 'The SJIlabus is a 
luminous demonstration of the proposition I maintained, that 
Catholicis111 and liberty are t\VO things incompatible.' The 
Ciriltá adds that, in order to kno,v this fact, 1\1. Renan did not 
need to be a profound theologian, but only needed to read the 
,yorks of any author sincerely Catholic. It points out that the 
Liberal Catholics fancy that the Popes, in condemning liberty of 
,yorship and of the press, only spoke of part of the subject, that is, 
of some sorts of liberty; and that it ,vas, therefore, some liberty, 
not all, that they called nladness, poison, and pestilence. But 
the Popes, asserts the Ci'ciltd, on t,he contrary, thought that all 
liberty of worship and of the press bore those characters (p. 
314). 
The Abbé F alcÎ1nagne insisted (p. 316) that the supposed 
l1enitent should be at once treated as a sick man, and as being 
not of sound reason :- 
'He conles to submit himself to my tribunal, and at the same time 
rejects my authority. To see how far I can yield to his spiritual 
infinnity I must see how far the authority of the confe
sor over the 
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penitent extends. On this point, I shan cite the words of Donlenico 
Soto, who, after hearing the confession of Charles V., said, " So 
far, you have confessed the sins of Charles; now confess those of tho 
Emperor." Soto at least thought that the actions of bis penitent, although 
they belonged to the political order, nevertheless came within the cogni- 
zance of his tribun
1. Our l)atient is of a dianIetricaIly opposite opinion. 
He will not recognise in nle the right of judging hinl in what touches 
doctrine and Inorals indirectly. But I hold that, as confessor, I have a 
right to judge my penitent, be he a legislator, or even a prelate of the 
Church, in things pertaining to dognlas and nlorals, and to prohibit what 
is contrary to either, whether directly or indirectly. So I can conlnland 
hinl to cease frOln holding presumptuous tenets.' 


The Archbishop then asked the Abbé Falcinlugne, requesting 
hinl to give a direct ans,ver, if he had a right to order his 
penitent to leave a hundred thousand francs in his ,vill to be 
distributed among the poor. To tbis the Abbé FalcÏ1uagnc 
Illade no reply. lIe said the point no,v ,vas to kno,v ,vhether 
the penitent, ,vho ,vould not renounce his modern idea
 as 
to liberty, ,vas or ,vas not guilty of presumption, te1nera7.i'lls. 
'Guilty of presulnption,' replied the Archbishop, 'is that con- 
fessor ,vho lays his hands on telnporal things, assessing ,vhat he 
bas no right to assess.' 'But,' retorted FnlcÎ1nagne, 'I have the 
right to judge IllY penitent as to his disposition; and if he 
conles to Ine, and says that he ,vishes to maintain his principles, 
and declares that I have not a right to judge hin1, I tell hinl 
that his pretensions are illegitilnate; that his reason is dis.. 
ordered by modern principles; and that, if he ,villl1ot renounce 
those principles, I cannot absolve hilll.' 
The Oiviltá thinks t.hat, at this point, they came to the heart 
of the matter. On one side they began to allege that the con- 
fessor could not require his penitent to renounce his Qpinions 
unless they ,vere heretical, or w'ere opinions condenlned by the 
Church. A very ftllse doctrine! exclaÎ1ns the oracle; for, in 
addition to heretical opinions, a true Catholic nlust renounce 
many others,-those, for instance, ,,,hich are proxÎ1l1ate to 
heresy; those ,,,hich are presulnptuous, scandalous, and all 
indeed that are offensive to pi OUR ear
. The trHching row.cr of 
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our Church is not Inerely infallible, n:çd not only does it defino 
,vith infallibility ,vhen defining articles of faitb, but also ,vhen 
defining any truth, scientific or practical, political or historical, 
,vhich is connected, in any manner ,vhatever, ,vith dogma and 
1110rals; and ,vhoever ,vould be a sincere Catholic must conforn1 
not only in respectful silence, but ,,-ith interior assent of the in... 
te!lect (p. 318). 
The Civiltcl, how"ever, though the mightiest, ,vas not the 
earliest chaulpion in the field. Bishop Plan tier, of Kinles, a 
zealot among the zealous, rushed into the colunuls of the 
UnÍ1:ers to condemn the conclusions ,vhich allo,ved the political 
penitent to be absolved, and the frail reasons ,vhicb propped theIl1 
up. l\Ionsignor Plantier cannot believe that the conclusions are 
correctly r
ported, for they contain t,vo propositions that are 
false, or, at least, 11luch controverted. It seCIns to be assulnecl 
be says, that the Church has not frequently condenlned any 
liberty of ,yorship, or of the press, hut an unbounded and ab- 
solute liberty, and that it is only in this latter sense that theso 
liberties have been condenlned in the Encyclicr-.l of Decell1ber 
8th, 1864. This idea is groundless. It is not in degree, 
but in principle, that Pius VII., Gregory XVI., and I>ius IX., 
have condenlned both these liberties vic,ved as legal liberties. 
True, they have recognised the possibility of tolerating such 
liberties in certain lnodern States as a dolorous but inevitable 
necessity. They have even allo,,
ed Catholics to take an oath 
of fidelity to constitutions ,vhich permit and protect these 
liberties. In cases of persecuted Churches, like that of Poland, 
they bave even clailned liberty of ,yorship, as a relative progress; 
but as to the ground and essence of this liberty, the liberty of 
different fonus of ,yorship, and as to the equality of such various 
fonns before the eye of the la,v, the Pontiffs have never resorted 
to tergiversation or subterfuge. Restricted, or unbounded, they, 
as teachers, have never declared this liberty to be substantially 
legitilnate. They. have done the contrary. As to the liberty of 
the press, they ]1aye s11o'wn cyeu grcnter severity- 
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The notion that it beloligs rather to politics than to theology 
to fix for ,vorship and the press the limits of liberty, makes 
1\ionsignor Plantier ask if a General Council ,vould adopt that 


. 
Vle,y. 
After rejoicing over the sound principles of Bishop Plantier, 
the Cit.iltá proceeds to quote the opinions of the' good journals' 
of Italy, laying stress on the point that the opinions held by 
the supposed penitent could not be probable opinions, being 
in fact those ,vhich ,vere already condemned in the Syllabus. 
It proceeds ,vith great vigour to lllaintain t.1
at the Syllabus 
,vas the decree, not only of the Pope, but also of the five 
hundred bisbops ,vIlo bad adhered to it last year (1867). Of 
these, the Civiltá correctly says that Darboy hiulself ,vas one. 
It next contributes an iInportant itelll of inforIuation, ,vhich 
cOlnpletes tbe evidence of the perfect and fonnal ecclesiastical 
authority of all tbe condelllnations of the Syllabus, on either 
theory of the constitution of the Church, the Papal or the 
Episcopal. After the address of the five hundred bishops 
present in Ro]ne, all the absent ones, asserts the Civiltá, sent 
in their adbesion by letter, ,vhich they hastened to fOf\vard to 
this Roman chair, ,,?here, ,vitb the living Pontiff, resides the 
'spirit of truth' (p. 324). Hence it dra,vs the inferenca, 
,vhich is a just conclusion, if ,ve 111ay say so, in the face of 
a hundred English ,vriters ,vbo, follo,ving an old tradition, 
,vhen revie,ving ,yhat Dr. Ne\Vl11an put upon paper on this 
suLject, called it logical. 
, This penitent,' says the great organ of the Vatican, 'openly opposes 
the teaching power of the Church, whether that teaching power is con- 
:;idered as being exercised by the Bishop of Rome alone, or as being 
exercised by him in conjunction with all the bishops of Christendom. 
That teaching power has pronounced in the one mode and in the other, 
and has proscribed those opinions. In both ways has it condmnned 
opinions, not imaginary or belonging to bygone times, but opinions 
which to-day, and under our eye, are pertinaciously luaintailled and 
reduced to practice' (p. 324). 
Returning ,vith intense earnestness to this point, it says (p. 
543) :- 
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'The universal Bishop has spoken alone, and further, he has spoken 
conjointly with the bishops of the particular Churches. To contradict 
after this, is in effect to separate oneself from the whole of the pastors, 
and frOln hinl who is snprenle anlong them all.' 


This is not enough. Some pages later, hesitation, on this 
question so vital to practical governlnent, is again censured, 
in replying to t,he plea that the supposed penitent lllight be 
"
orthy of absolution on the ground of invincible ignorance:- 
"Ve shall never tell him that ignorance consists in this, nall1ely, that 
after he has read the Encyclical and the Syllabus, and re-read theI11, he 
could not understand that the modern opinions, which he retained, have 
been truly condenlned, or that they have been condemned rightfully. 
This is not ignorance. It is an error and a pertinacity proper to a lnan 
not far removed from heresy. In this case, we once nlore repeat, confession 
is not the thing wanted. The first elements of the faith, and of the Catho- 
lic profession, have to be set straight in this l11an's head' (p. 547). 


It ,vonlcl ahnost seeln as if 
Iontalen1bert ,vas personally 
pointed at in the t,vo latter articles. It is not a little curious 
to learn here that his bosoln friend, Lacordaire, long the charm 
of the French pulpit, ,vas called to Rome in 1850 to answer 
for his doctrine. The points on ,yhich he had to set himself 
fight ,vith ROIne ,vere anything but, in our sense, religious 
ones: (1) The coercive po,ver of the Church; (2) The origin 
of sovereignty; and (3) The temporal po,ver of the Pope. He 
did 
et himself right. Father J andel, the General of tho 
Dominicans, exulting over his ans\ver on the question touching 
the coercive po,ver, says, 'It avenges his menlory frolIl the 
suspicion of cOlnplicity ,vith certain opinions ,,,hich sonle 
Catholics ,vonld fain shelter under t
e authority of his name.' 1 
Avenges his lnelllory! It proves that ,vhatever Lacordaire 
believed, he subnlitted to ,vrite as his o,vn the doctrine of 
Rome, that the Church has po,ver to 'employ external force,' 
and to inflict bodily pains. And so France sees the lllemory 
of her Bossuet held up to reproach, and the memory of ber 
Lacordaire Joked by the DOluinican General to his beloved 


I Serie VII.) vol. iii., p. 65. 
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Inquisition. Sho sees her l\Iol1talmnbert driven froln public 
life, assailed, yea, reviled, ,vhile living, preparatory to being 
insulted ,yhen dead. 
Anyone acquainted ,vith the high 
pÏ1'it and iIn1nense e1110- 
tional force of l\lontalenibert, can iInagine his reddening and 
shivering at finding the follo,ving among the citations froln 
11enan to prove that the sceptic understood the doctrine of 
, Catholicisln ' better than its professed friends in France :- 
, The renlccly applied by the Church of R,ome to the liberty of worship 
and liberty of thought is the Inquisition. The Councils have establishecl 
and approved the Inquisition, the Fathers and bishops have counselled 
and practised it. The Inqnisition is the logical outgrowth of the whole 
orthodox systen1, and the quintessence of the spirit of the Chllrch. 1 
Strongly as our sYlnpathies are ,vith l\iontalelubert and 
Darboy, ,,"e feel that, so long as the Jesuits have to prove 
that persecution is t.he doctrine and has been the practice of the 
Church, they have it all their o,vn ,yay against the Liberal 
Catholics, till they creep up to the early ages. But their 
atten1pt to father the Inquisition on those ages, not indeed in 
its apparatus, but in its spirit and substance, and then their 
attelnpt to proye that the Gospel itself is persecuting, and 
that our lnerciful Lord is the author and founder of persecu- 
tion, is Inelancholy as the Ronutn Calupaglla on the ù
unpest 
eyening, and unhealthy as it ever is on the IUOst 111iasInatic. 
Yet the logic brought to bear for this purpose is sÌInilar to 
that by ,vhich we find el1grafted on the Gospel the Papacy 
and the other outgro,vths of ROITIan ingenuity. 
A good illustration of the doctrine of the s,yorJ., and aJso 
of that of direct and indirect 1)0""e1', is incidentally furnished 
in the papers 110'Y under our notice. After saying that the 
!)o,ver of compulsion belongs indirectly to the Church, but 
that she avails herself of the aut.hority of secular princes, to 
,vh0111 the 111aterial s,yord directly belongs, the "Titer adds, 
'The material s,yord is subject to the Church, and ChI'istian 


1 Scric VII., vol. iii.: p. ùC. 
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princes lllUst ,yield it at her conllnand. She oràers it anel 
points out its use; they ,yield it and strike.' Then follo,vs a 
broad statement, ,yhich seeIllS designed to push the authority 
of the Church beyond the dOlnain of the baptised, 'An Inen, 
,vhatever their station or office, are by. diyine appoinbnent sub- 
ject to the Church.' So ,\?e are brought to the old conclusion:- 


'If princes.hold the material sword by their own right, since without 
it they could not preserve temporal peace in the societies over which they 
preside, and if, at the sanIe tin1e, they belong to the Church, and hence 
are, like any other Inen, dependent upon her, even in regard of their 
office, they must, with that san1e sword, aid the Church, that she may 
not be hindered in procuring eternal peace for TIlen. ' 1 


CHAPTER V. 


What is to be the 'Vork of the Council-Fears caused by Grandiose Projects- 
Rrjorm of tlte Clw7"cn in Head and JIembe7"S-Statesmen cvincê Concern. 


CURIOSITY as to ,yhat the particular ,york of the Council 
,vas to be gre'\v all the nlore rapidly, because no authorita- 
tive indication of it was given. "r ere the Jesuit tenets of Papal 
authority and Papal infalliLility to be raised into dogmas? 'Vas 
HIe Pope to make another offering to the Virgin by proc1ailning 
as an article of faith, that her body had been carried to heaven? 
By the repetition of such questions, tens of millions partially 
fi,,"oke to the consciousness that they belonged to a religion 
,vhich kne,v not ,vhat Inight be its standard of fnith next ye
r, 
nluch less did it kno,v to ,vhat particular tenets it might be 
conlmitted. 


I 8crie VII., \0J. iii., p. 313. In the text we represent the Ciriltá as saying 
that the power of the corporal sword belongs -indÜ.cctly to the Church. The 
original word is 'directly,' but that is probably a misprint. Yet, as the very 
im portant qualification' as a general rule' is immediately afterwards used before 
the statement that she avails herself of the secular arm, we arc not sure that 
the "Titer does not mean' directly.' If so, he is insinuating the doctrine we 
shall hereafter see advocated. But a quotation he makes from Suarez is express, 
, incw:ectly.' 
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Then, as to the position of the bishops, were they to be, as the 
Sti1J'l/lnen aus lJfaria Laaclt put it, only councillors, or also judges? 
If the latter, they ,vould first hear the doctors, as did their pre- 
decessors at Trent; would next deliberate, and finally ,vould 
formulate decrees, ,vhich decrees, ,vithout alteration, ,,
ould be 
confirmed by tbe Pontiff. But if the bishops ,vere no longer 
judges of the faith, but simply councillors of tbe one judge, their 
place ,vould be to argue points, as the doctors had done at Trent, 
,,,bile the decree should be that of the Pope, and they,vould 
merely assent. 
Again, as to th
 composition of the Council, ,vere the bishops 
in partibus to be members ? Was Darboy, ,vhose diocese counted 
t,vo millions of souls, to be balanced by some Court creature 
,vith a title from Sardis or Ecbatana? or ,vas Sch,varzenberg, 
,vith Bohenlia at his back, to be balanced by an instrument of the 
Curia, ,vho, independently of his patrons, had not a lllonth's 
bread to call bis o'vn ? Were those ,vho represented ancient 
and nUlllerous Churches, and ,vho ,vere as far free agents as 
luen under Rome can be, to be voted against,luan for man, 
by vicars apostolic, ,vithout churches, or ,vith only new and 
ignorant ones,-men depending on the Propaganda even for 
their travelling expenses and board? 
Finally, as to the mode of procedure, all-ÏIuportant in de- 
liberative assemblies; ,vere the bishops, as they did at Trent, to 
agree upon their o'wn rules of procedure, to evolve by luutual 
consultation the questions demanding solution, and to discuss 
them till all were ready to vote? Or could there be truth in 
the suspicion that everything ,vas being cut and dried before- 
hand, and that the Court ,vould impose ready-made rules of 
procedure, and allo,v no one but itself to introduce any subject 
for discussion? 
As to the burning question of n10ral unanilllity, ,vould pro- 
jected forlllulæ be passed frOlll hand to band, as ,vas done at 
Trent, examined in meetings of groups, retouched, and, if need 
be, remoulded till a form ,vas arrived at in ,vhich all but t,vo or 
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three acquiesced? or \vas it possible that fonnulæ for ne\v 
articles in a creed prepared behind the backs of the bishops 
\vould he iInposed on Inillions and for ever, by a n1ajority made 
up with the help of the bishops in pæJ'tibus? 
These questions, touching, as they did, the core of the con- 
stitution of the Church, began to looln up olninously; but 
fe\v ventured to give frank expression to their undefined fears. 
'Vhen put into \vords, those fears seemed to iInply distrust of 
the Pope, greater than \vas decent. Therefore both divines and 
politicians fell into the habit of saying that such things could 
not possibly be cOl1teInplated, instead of saying, if they meant 
Rome to heed theIn, that these things \vould not be endured. 
All this time, the nine determined Incn forIning the secret 
Directing Congregation, \vere coolly looking at the same ques- 
tions, and, step by step, as \ve shall see, \",hen events bring out 
the secret plans, \vere settling those questions in the sense most 
dreaded, and going to lengths not, \ve believe, suggested in an)'" 
of the anticipatory expressions of fear. 
. Even at Trent, in an Alpine valley, the pressure of ROIne, 
and the preponderance of its legates, caused frequent complaint 
that the Council, as con1pared \vith ancient ones, had not liberty, 
being deprived of the initiative and of the self-guiding po\ver 
\vitbout \vhich DO multitude of advisers can constitute a legis- 
lature. But if this \vas the case in Trent, \vhat would it be ill 
the cit.y of Ron1e? 
Earnest theologians \vho bad not been converted by the 
il1fallibilist propaganda of recent years, \vere thro,vn into con- 
sternation. Son1e bishops, able adIninistrators, sa\v no essential 
difference bet\veen Papal infallibility as a doctrine taught ill , 
many of the schools, and believed by great numbers if rejected 
by others perhaps greater, and the saIne opinion as an article of 
fhith. In such a vie, v, tbe Inen of t,hought sa'w the superficial 
glance of 'practical men,' a.s they call themselves, ,vbo never 
discover anything but by feeling it, and \vho live by acting out 
to-day what others thought out in tilHe gone by. 
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Little difference! thought the men of foresight. \Ve are 
going to be compelled to alter our catechisms and creed in the 
fnee of the Protestants, going to be compelled to teach the 
opposite of whc.'1t we have ahvays taught, going to part ,vith 
inunemorial safeguards against altering the conditions of salva- 
tion, or further narro,ving the ternlS of men1bership in the 
Church-to part ,vith the necessity before every such change of 
the open and formal process of a General Council! The pro- 
posed dogma is unlike any no\v in the creed, in tbe all-ÏInportant 
l)oint of being self-n1ultiplying. If it is adopted, we shall be 
liable to have eternal obligations laid upon our souls, without a. 
,veek's ,yarning. 
Beside fears like tbese, otbers perhaps. more general ,vere 
those of quiet Catholics ,vishing to live in peace and serve their 
respective nations loyally, ,vho being conscious that even no"\v 
they ,vere liable to suspicion of a divided allegiance, feared that 
if the Jesuit tenets became the creed,:! their political relations 
,vouid be less comfortable, and their prospects of office not so 
good. 'At the Vatican,' says Oe Qui se :passe a1t Ooncile, 
speaking of the mystery and the uneasiness of this mOlnent ; 
, At the Vatican they spoke in lo\v tones of grandiose projects 
that, ,vere to transforn1 the ,vorId, and by exalting Pius IX. 
,vere to confoun<1 the enelnies of the Church.' It ,vas those 
grandiose projects ,vhich Inade good citizens fear for their o\vn 
future political standing. 
Even feelings of this sort, as represented by Iloltg7
even, ought 
to touch us, being tbose of silent millions a,vaiting in the dark 
the sentence of their lords in Council. He says :- 
, ''\Vhen we left the gynlnasium, soon after the year 18üû, there was no 
pupil who could say that, even by hint, he had been taught there that 
the Pope was infallible by hÏ1nself, and without the consent of the Church. 
'1'ho answer 128 in 1\Iartin's Ha-ndùook of Religion is still too fresh in 
the 111enlory of all; an answer which affirms that the grace of infallibility 
belongs only to the collective body of bishops, as successors of the apostles. 
. . . Persons in ofllce and out of it, clergy, laity, and exalted Church 
dignitaries, agreed that the pretensions of the Pope to power over kings 
and nations, in 111atters of allegiance and such like, were not part of 
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their religion, but arose out of the state of the civil laws in the middle 
ages. . . . Thus does the Catholic teacher teach in his lectures on 
Church history, thus does the student learn; and this view, which 
captivates the youth, putting his German heart at rest, and rejoicing 
it, still gives him repose and removes every scruple when, as a man, he 
lifts up the hand to swear allegiance to the laws of the fatherland. H 


Those of the French clergy whose education had been carried 
beyond the usual round of Latin, logic, and manners, began to 
manifest misgivings as to the effect of the impending change 
on men of enlarged culture. It was in l\Iarch 1869 that the 
Unitá published the Pope's famous letter to the Archbishop of 
Paris, described in a former chapter. The Paris correspondent 
of that journal, commenting upon it, calls the dignitary who, in 
the eye of the world, would be his metropolitan and ordinary, , a 
pretty fello,v' -bel soggetto-whom no one would any longer look 
upon as a candidate for the rank of Cardinal. In the same 
letter he says that war against Prussia must break out, whether 
the occasion be the Belgian railways, or complaints that Prussia 
violates the treaty of Prague. 
Fears as to con1ing changes, in their effect on men of culture, 
were felt still more deeply in Germany, ,,,here the general 
education of the clergy was higher than elsewhere. Both the 
German clergy and the nobler of the French were unprepared 
for ,vhat they began, in secret, to call Pius-cult, as it appeared 
in the language employed by the favoured organs. One word 
in the prayer for the Pope, recon1lnended by the Unitá, on 
J\Iarch 12th, grated not on Protestant ears only. The Ave 
J.1Iaria was for a week to be followed by these. petitions: 'Et(Jrnal 
Father, defend Pius IX.! Eternal 'V ord, assist Pius IX.! Holy 
Spirit, glorify Pius IX. !' 
Perhaps none of the publications no\v flowing from the press 
excited greater attention than one which was announced as 
being from the pen of one of the best known of the Austrian 
clergy. It was entitled The Refo'ì'm of the Romish Church in 
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Head and JIernbers. The writer affirms that Rome holds fast 
to the view that the regal power is conferred by the eccle- 
siastical. 'The Catholic Church requires you to elevate this 
distinguished warrior here present to the dignity of king' is 
the language he quotes from the form of coronation. Not only 
does this author oppose the attempt to restore laws enforcing 
unity of creed, but he actually does so on principle, as well as 
on the ground of expediency. To him it is a hunliliating fact 
that the only t\VO States in Europe ,vhich keep the absolutism 
of the Papal States in countenance are Turkey and Russia. A 
reason ,vhich he urges why the attempt to impose ecclesiastical 
law upon States should be relinquished is one very frequently 
urged upon the other side, as showing the necessity for the 
Church at once to erect what is called the supreme teaching 
authority. That reason is that now even Catholic kings, being 
constitutional ones, cannot, if they ,vould, enforce ecclesiastical 
1a\v by their o,vn will, ,vithout the consent of their people. 
The longing of Home for the subjection of the States of the 
world, and for po\yer again to elnploy the arm of the State in 
her service, is, he contends, a delusion which will lead only to 
her overthro,v. l\Ioreover, he lays dow'n the startling principle 
that the Church has nothing to ask but liberty to act in her 
own sphere like any p'ì'ivate 8ociety. This last position is utterly 
irreconcilable ,,'ith all the ordinary theories. He holds that 
anything granted to the Church by the State beyond what is 
given to any other private society is an evil, and also that every 
case, in the past, ,vherein Church and State have joined hands 
in order to help one another to gain their respective ends, has 
turned out ill for both of them. One of the t,vo always 
manages to subordinate the otber. This ecclesiastic takes the 
relation of Church and State, as it existed in the first three 
centuries, to have been more favourable to the Church for the 
fulfilment of her end than would be the subjecting of the State 
to her power, although that object was so much yearned after by 
ROlue. In tbe former position of things the Church, he argues, 
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achieved her grandest triumph by the conquest of the dominant 
heathenism, and 'with it of the heathen State. In modern times 
his ideal of the normal relation of Church and State is that 
existing in America, which he imagines works favourably for 
Romanism. 
The author of Reform in Head and 
Iembers looks on tbe 
system of lower seminaries for boys and higher ones for young 
men, in which the future clergy pass their youth separated from 
all society, leading an unreal life, pursuing narrow studies and 
'without kno,vledge of men, or the possibility of acquiring any 
bread th of mind, as producing only a race of priests unfit to 
lead an educated age. He declares that in France, Italy, and 
Spain the system of close seminaries has destroyed theological 
science among Catholics. He manif
sts tbe ordinary contempt 
of German scholars for the sho,vy and ,yordy pupils of the 
Roman seminaries, and contends that Catholic theology does not 
bear any comparison, as to talent and learning, ,vith Protestant 
theology in any country except Germany, where the priests 
have to study at the universities. He further believes that the 
lan1entable moral condition of the Romish clergy is not a little 
to be ascribed to the seclusion and unreality in ,vhich their 
youth is passed (p. 161). 
'The young priests in whose hands the guidance of the people is to 
be p
aced, squander the fair and precious years of youth in enclosures 
shut off from the world, and out of them do they go forth into life without 
experience of men or of the world. Then does the world, with all its 
charms, allurements, delights, and seductions, rush in upon those narrow, 
inexperienced young clergymen; and alas! only too many of them sink 
in a sea which to them is new, strange, and untried.' 
He demands a thorough reform of this system, insisting that 
the contempt sho\vn by all respectable Italians for the priesthood 
is not to be accounted for except on the ground of this wretched 
system and of its ,vretched moral and religious results. 
Another demand boldly made by this Austrian priest is for 
the abolition of the vows of celibacy, so far as they are either 
perpetual or obligatory. He would admit of VO\YS that were both 
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voluntary and temporary. The corrupting effects of celibacy 
evidently leave him no hope that it is capable of being rendered 
consistent ,vith tolerable morality. He treats this institution 
as purely local and Romisb, regarding its imposit.ion upon the 
Catholic Church as a great public evil, impossible to be justified. 
At page 117 he says, 'Upon the la,v of the Romish Church fall 
back all those nloral abominations, beyond measure and beyond 
number, ,vhich have arisen out of it, and ,vhich 'will stain the 
Church as long as that la,v remains in force.' "\Vhen the writer 
approaches the subject of bureaucratic centralisation, the Catholic 
rises against the Romanism which bas fastened itself on the 
Churches of other nations. This systeln of centra1Ïsation as 
carried out by the Curia, is much too narro'w. legitiInately to 
claim the name of national. It scarcely deseryes the dignified 
nanle of municipal. 'Vhile denouncing all nationalities ,vhich 
by reason of SOlne broad base have a clainl to such a noble 
nanlP, like Gallicanislll or J osephisln, it sets up a luunber of 
petty bureau interests, pftrasites to the Churches under Rorne 
all over the 'world, constantly sucking in a multiplicity of sluall 
charges. Our author ,vants to see an end of the system. He 
,vonders '\vhat may be the annual revenue paid into Rome 
frolTI all quart.ers of the globe, for induIts, dispensations, 
ind uigences, relnissions of sins, and the fees gained by all the 
inventions for ,vhat he calls selling poor parchment and bad 
,vriting very dear. He does not, like many ,vriters ,vhen they 
touch this subject, break out into a passion against the huck- 
stering of their religion, but manifests a cold contenlpt, feeling 
that the system is lo,v and hollo,v, and wanting to see it swept 
out of the ,yay. 
The system just referred to is connected ,vith contrivances 
for withdrawing episcopal functions from the bishops, and con- 
centrating them in the hand of the Pope. Those functions are 
let out again in this ,yay. Such dispensations as do not pay any 
money tax may be distributed by the bishop himself. This 
ho,vever, can only be done by virtue of ,vhat is called a Faclùty, 
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granted to him from the Pope. This faculty does not include 
the heavier cases, ,vhich pay a money tax, and for ,vhich a 
constant system of recourse to Rome nlust be kept up. These 
latter 'weighty affairs,' ".bich to the Curialist, ,vho aLhors 
nationalism and local organisations any,vhere beyond the 
Aurelian ,valls, these causæ '1najores, too important to be en- 
trusted to t,he archbishops or bishops of France, Austria, or 
Spain, include such Inatters as these: if a layman hears mass 
in a chapel in a private house, also if a priest celebrates mass 
in his own house, or if he celebrates it ,yhen bis foot has been 
maimed or broken, or bis band, or his thumb, or fore-finger, 
or 'when he loses the left eye or becomes blind, or ,vhen be 
has to 'year a ,vig by reason of baldness, or if his tongue is 
injured so that he stutters. 
The modern contrivance for making a bishop a tenant on a 
short lease is calmly exposed. Formerly, as the author points 
out, a bishop used to rule his o,vn diocese; now he is no more 
than a delegate. "r e have said that be is allo,ved to distribute 
such dispensations for the smaller sins against Church law as do 
not pay any money tax, but his po,ver to do this, as also his po,ver 
to perforln several other of the acts essential to his office, is no 
longer conveyed to him ,vith the office itself. On the contrary, 
for that po,ver he is dependent upon a lease, never given for 
more than five years, called the QUINQUE}'
IAL FACULTIES. If 
at the expiration of one of these terms the Faculties are not 
rene,ved, he becomes a mere lay figure in his chair, and ,yould 
be at once exposed to his clergy and people as under disgrace. 
By this means is be kept a perpetual pensioner on the favour 
of the Curia, and in addition to the periodical expiration of the 
ordinary lease, he is a tenant at ,vill, liable any day to have his 
Faculties withdra,vn by the Holy Father. 
, The centralising of the government of the Church in the See of Rome, 
to effect which it was necessary to destroy the rights of metropolitans 
and to curtail the jurisdiction of bishops, is a state of things so unjustifi- 
able and ruinous, that the well-being of the Church urgently demands its 
renloval. This absorption of all the '{>owers and rights of Church govern- 
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ment is not to be justified either by pleading the necessity of preserving 
the unity of the Church, or by pleading the supreme hierarchical power, 
which belongs to the See of Rome. The very necessity of manifesting 
unity pre-supposes a number of persons entrusted with independent 
functions of government; and if the incumbent of the highest power of 
the Church strips the subordinate functionaries of all authority, he makes 
himself the sole seat of power in the Church.' 
This last conclusion would not disconcert the Curia. In their 
view to have only one seat of power both for the Church and 
for the world was the desideratum of ruined society. 
This writer would restore worship in the mother tongue. 
Such publication
 betrayed the disquietude attending member- 
ship in a body ever liable to change by adopting new principles, 
but incapable of reform by recalling what has been once 
adopted. 
Statesmen began to feel concern, at least such as did not 
belong to the class finely laughed at by M. Veuillot, who do not 
think it necessary to inform themselves on 'the small affairs of 
the Catholic Church,' although speaking, legislating, and perhaps 
writing on matters of which those affairs form a considerable 
element. Might not the Papal authority, already a difficulty to 
most governments, become, by concentration and increase, a 
greater difficulty? Might not the sections of population most 
susceptible of its impulse, always hard to govern, become really 
unmanageable? In February the Opinion Nationale of Paris 
said: 'A decisive struggle is preparing. . . . The Church is 
collecting its forces for a final contest, and paving the way by 
proclaiming within itself personal government and dictatorship; 
in other words, Papal infallibility.' 
Naturally such fears were sooner and more seriously felt by 
Roman Catholic statesmen than by Protestant ones. Though 
Von Lutz, l\1inister of Worship in Bavaria, spoke after the event, 
he tersely expressed the apprehensions felt at this time :- 
'The Church lays down the principle that the Pope is Prince of princes, 
and Lord Paramount (Oberher'l") of all States. Do you think it possible 
that States will put up with that i That the State will quietly stand by 
while the bishop orders the parish priest to p!each against the la
 of the 
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land, and while he deposes him if he will not comply 1 Or must tho 
State itself drive the parish priest out of his home for refusing to misuse 
the pulpit, against the State 
' 1 


Several bishops in different countries tried to allay such 
alarms by appealing to the confidence of the faithful in the 
goodness of the Holy Father, and in the wisdom of a General 
Council. But fears too intelligent to be relieved by such appeals 
found voice through 1\lamiani, once the 1\1inister of Pius IX., 
under the title Del Prossimo Concilio Ecumenico. 
lamiani be- 
lieved that the Curia would manage to procure a decree, midway 
between dogma and discipline, to be set up as a positive ordi- 
nance of the Church, for the upholding of its temporal power. 
He held it for certain that Rome would come out of the Council 
with her lordship more unlimited, her illiberal theocratic notions 
more embittered, and her heart more than ever set on measuring 
he
self with the spirit of the age. She would press down upon 
conscience 'with all the weight of the Syllabus, and would more 
desperately clutch the shreds of the temporal power, already 
the absorbing care of the Holy See, which indeed ,,"ould fain 
make it the absorbing care of the entire Church. Hence, cries 
Manliani, the rapidly increasing number of the discouraged and 
the fearful. Many, he adds, will bend the neck and be mute. 
Many will secretly cease to be Catholics, and the Council will 
have sorro,vfull y to repeat the words, 'not to bring peace on 
earth, but a sword.' 
Poor :ßlamiani I cried the organs of the Vatican; he, at least, 
was one of the discouraged and the fearful. If the General 
Council should not bring peace, but a sword, it would, in that 
case, only carryon the ,vork of Christ. The Gospel was to 
bring peace to men of goodwill, but a sword to those of per- 
verse ,vill. :ßlamiani was not deceived in his forecast, but the 
prospect ought to give him pleasure, because the effect of conflict 
would be that the kingdom of God and that of darkness would 
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be more clearly distinguished than ever. 1 The kingdom of God 
is the Church. (See Phillips, passim.) 
M. Veuillot did not fail to twit his brother journalists on their 
affectation of treating the Council as a matter of no great 
, practical' importance. ' Paris, no doubt, thinks less about the 
Council than about M. Rochefort, author of the Lanterne. Yet, 
after 1\1. Rochefort, the Council has taken a certain place to 
,vhich the journalists imagined it could never pretend.' 2 One 
able journal had postponed the publication of the Bull as not 
containing anything 'very striking.' Even the Debats was 
anlused at the old Church, ,vhich fancied that the Council was 
of any importance. 
The great gatherings of bishops in 1854, 1862, and 1867 ,vere, 
continued Veuillot, but preparatory assemblies. The Pope had 
been preparing the Council for twenty-three years; had even 
taken eighteen months after issuing the Bull to perfect the 
preparation; but fifty journalists could pass a sovereign judg- 
ment upon it without finding any necessity for thinking about 
it. 
Sneering at those statesmen for whom a question never be- 
comes practical till it has become ripe, he proceeds thus. They 
study affairs, and admit that this satisfies them; and admit that 
they arrive at the understanding of affairs without understand- 
ing ideas. StilJ, while laughing at such statesmen, he artfully 
I used their ,,"'ords, flowing from ignorance of ideas. He quotes 
1\1. Ollivier, who cried, 'The Church says, All I demand is 
the right of ruling myself in Iny own way,'-a clear proof that 
1\1. Ollivier ,vas treating the affairs without kno,ving anything of 
the ideas. He spoke as if the Church claimed to be a private 
society ,vithin the State. M. Veuillot, more instructed, con- 
ceived of the Church as impersonated in God's Vicegerent, and 
understood leaving him' to rule in his o,vn ,yay,' in a devout 
and large sense. 


1 Stimmen, Neue Folge, DJ'ittcs Heft, p. GO. 
2 Vol. i., p. 4-18. 
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Bishop Fessler, of St. Pölten,l in a lengthy Inanifesto, gave a 
clear intimation that the infallibility of the Pope ,yould probably 
be defined by the Council. This set many Catholics in Germany 
on preparing to combat the intention annolillced, and set still 
more on saying that as Fessler had been the first to face the 
German public with this intimation, his fortune ,vas made at 
ROllle. 
Bishop Dupanloup, of Orleans, put forth his best literary 
po\ver in wbat ,vas called, by the Oonstitutionnel, an attempt to 
bring about a reconciliation between the Council and the prin- 
ciples of 1789. 2 He urged that they greatly erred who looked 
upon the approaching Council as a nlenace against modern 
society, or as a declaration of ,val' 'with progress. On the con- 
trary, freedoln, fraternity and progress, so far as they 'were true 
and good, had nothing to fear froln this' senate of humanity.' 
Bishop Von Ketteler, of :ßIainz, declared that the forthcoming 
Council 'was the greatest event of our age 3:_ 


, At least,' added this doughty pupil of the Jesuits, 'in the work of 
reconstruction; for as to destruction, certainly, there have been greater 
events. As God provided for the Church and the world in the century of 
the so-called Reformation, by means of the Council of Trent, so has He 
in our century, which, still sadder to say, is the century of Revolu- 
tion, the century of deIllolition and universal destruction, inspired the 
High Pontiff with the supreme remedy, the convocation of the Vatican 
Council. The work of destruction is manifestly hasting to its end. It is 
tinle to commence the work of reconstruction, on the ancient foundation 
laid by Christ once for all. This is precisely the work to which the 
Council is called.' 


These words we quote fronl the O'iviltá, to ,vbich the ,vhole 
docUlllent seemed highly laudable. 4 But its translation is 
strong. Ketteler did not use the term 'reconstruction' for his 
German audience, but' construction.' He did not say tß.l,t God 
bad inspired the Pontiff; but tbat the Spirit of God again 


1 Das Letzte und das Nächste COllcil, p. 59. 
S Lettre sur le futur Concile æcwnénique. 
I IJas Allgemeine Concil und seine Bedeutung für unserc Zeit. 
· Scrie VII., vol. vi., p. 93. 
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assembled the General Council, the highest Court of Judgment 
for the Truth on earth. This last form of ,,,"ords had the lnerit 
of ,vÌ1ich our English tongue has within the last few years 
presented some exalnples of all but incredible skil1,-the merit 
of suggesting to a Protestant an idea that would not a\vaken 
his political fears, and yet of representing to the Jesuits of the 
Civiltá the true doctrine. The Pope himself began to take part 
in the controversy now gradually rising. The Abbé Belet had 
translated into French the work of the Jesuit Father 'Veninger, 
published in New York. The Pope wrote a brief to thank him, 
taking occasion at the same time harshly to censure the great 
Bossuet, as a bishop ,,
ho, in order to flatter the civil po\ver, 
contradicted his own proper opinions, and contradicted the 
original doctrine of the Church.! 
Pleasant to the military palate of Pius IX. were the ,vords 
of brave Colonel Allet, in a soldierly order of the day, issued 
in December, to his zouaves. After recounting, in terse strong 
terms, their services against the Garibaldians, he says :- 


'Soldiers ! all is not over. Great dangers still threaten the Church. 
Remember that in your regiment you stand, not merely as soldiers 
marching side by side; you also represent a principle before the world, 
the principle of the voluntary and disinterested defence of the Holy See. 
You are the nucleus around which will unite in the hour of danger the 
prayers, the succours, and the hopes of the Catholic world. Be, then, true 
soldiers of God. You have not merely duties, you have even a mission, 
and you will not fulfil it without union, discipline, moral conduct, and 
military instruction. A third battalion is formed. Your swelling ranks 
assure to you a larger part in future struggles. We shall march together to 
the cry of " Long Live Pius IX. !'" 


Funereal solemnities on behalf of the fallen are proudly re- 
corded as having been celebrated in France, England, Germany, 
etc. The proudest mention of all is that of Lovaine, apparently 
because the 'function' was that of a University. The design of 
the Belgians, it is shown, was not merely to give their suffrage 
to the souls departed, but especially to show their consciousness 
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that it ,vas for thmn a glory to have so many volunteers in the 
Papal army. The Belgian 8oldieT8 especially showed interest 
and sYlnpathy.l 
To these military consolations were added such as a cro,vn 
and a nation once great could now bestow. Queen Isabella 
strongly recommended from the throne, and her Cortes almost 
unanilnously voted, that the forces of the nation, acting in 
alliance ",'ith the Emperor of the French, should be ready to 
defend the Holy See. i "\Vhat was more important, the King of 
Prussia, in reply to Ledochowsky, spoke clearly in support of 
the temporal po,ver. The Pope, at the opening of the new 
year, poured blessings upon France, her sovereign, and her 
arms, especially on General Failly, ,vhom shortly after\vards 
he, in taking leave of hhn, blessed ane,v. 
It ,vas also told with satisfaction how, at banquets, both at 
l\lalines and N amur, the health of the Pope was drunk before 
that of the King of Belgium, and how pleasantly the Nuncio 
gave the health of the local and subordinate sovereign after 
that of his master, as the Lord Paramount, had received its 
meed. 3 
It is not easy for us, ,yhose faith has always rested on the 
fixed standard of God's 'V ord, to enter into all the feelings of 
suspense which are to be read between the lines of a lecture by 
Professor l\lenzel, then of Braunsberg, now of Bonn, printed 
for private circulation among his former pupils. 4 He is teaching 
them the doctrine of Clturclt infallibility, but not, as he had 
hitherto done, in the twofold confidence of persuasion and 
personal security. Persuasion abides, reinforced by fresh study, 
and animated by assault. But security is gone. The conscious- 
ness that he may never more be allowed to teach this doctrine 
,veighs upon all he utters. Before another session, should 
his o,vn faith not change, that of his chair probably 'will. The 
1 Civiltá, VII., Í. 108-109. 2 Ibid., pp. 228-230. 
lId., 622. 
· Ueber das Subject der Kirchliclten Unfeltlbarkcit. (Ala .JIaltll8Cl.i.l't 
gedrllckt). Braunsberg: 1870. 
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Church ,vbich be had served, as permitting tbe membership 
of those ,vho denied the infallibility of the Pope, had been 
catholic enough for him. But now, after pausing since the 
Reformation, she had actively resumed tbe process of narrowing 
the terms of melnbership by dogmatising ne,v sbibboleths. One 
had been already added in his own day. Another now hung 
overhead, still n10re IllOJllentous, because it not only altered the 
doctrine of the Church, but altered the standard of doctrine, 
and was moreover self-propagating,-a seed bearing fruit after 
its kind. 
'This complete subversion of tbe old Catholic principlc, every- 
where, always, and by all,' cries the poor Professor, 'has founel 
its lllost doughty champions in the Jesuits of the Civiltá Cattolica, 
,vith their branch at }'Iaria Laacll, and in the Archbishops of 
l\falines and 'Vestminster, Deschamps and l\ianning.' 1 In the 
struggling argument of the Teacher of this year, ,ve cannot help 
hearing, by anticipation, the sighs of the excommunicated of 
next year; excommunicated for holding fast ,vhat he had ahvays 
taught, ,vith the sanction of the Church, and from one of her 
chairs! And as the iron enters into his soul, be evidently feels 
it hard that an English hand should be one of the foremost in 
driving it home. 
Professors looked from the chair on their classes not knowing 
what they might have to teach a tw'elvemonth hence. Preachers 
looked from the pulpit on their congregations w.eighted with 
the same uncertainty. Editors ,vrote that the Catholic faith ,vas 
thus and thus, feeling that, perhaps, soon they lllust ,vrite the 
reverse, or else drop the pen. . Heads of families were perplexed 
as to what they should say to their children, if compelled to 
believe what they and their fathers had always resented as a 
false accusation against their religion. Jurists ,yondered if 
they must either break with their clergy, or begin a campaîgn 
for reinstating canon law over civil. Heads of colleges won- 
dered if they must break with the Church, or move heaven and 


1 P. 7. 
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earth to procure universities 'canonically instituted.' Nobles 
w"ondered if they must for the sake of their souls turn against 
the legislative rights of their order, and seek a polity wherein the 
noble, as in the :ßlodel State under the Perfect Society, served 
merely as a brilliant to enrich the crown of the priest of God. 
Stateslnen pondered ho,v Church and State could be held to- 
gether if the Pope resolved to have all 'the liberty of power and 
the power of liberty.' Kings whose forefathers had compelled 
l1ations, by t.he sword, to ,year the yoke of Rome, chafed to think 
tbat their religion ,vas to be 'changed over their heads.' But 
aU this time the silent arbiters of the Catholic's destiny were 
patiently framing the decrees. Week by week, and month by 
lnonth, decisions ,vere being formulated. :ßlen moved and com- 
bined to prevent new fetters from being forged for their souls 
next year; but link ,vas being already noiselessly added to link, 
by old, cool, and resolute ll1asters. The Elnperor set to defend 
the Gallican liberties for the millions of France, and the Eln- 
peror set to uphold the Josephine safeguarùs for the millions of 
Austria, had no access to the subterranean forge Antra Ætnæa, 
where chains and thunderbolts were on the anvil, a,vay from 
the ears of men. Turnus had not less po,ver over the island cave 
where the arms by ,vhich he ,vas to fall were being tempered. 
But, on the other hand, the Vulcan of the Syllabus had more 
than one Venus at the Court of each potentate, wooing in his 
interests, and pleading for his will. The truth, however, was 
to dawn upon their subject.s, from behind gorgeous clouds of 
their beloved. pornps and ceremonies. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Agitation in Bavaria and Germany-The Golden Rose-Fall of Isabella-The 
King of Bavaria obtains the opinion of the Faculties-Döllinger-Schwar- 
zenberg's Remonstrance. 


THE proximity of Bavaria to Italy on the one nand, and to 
Protestant Germany and Switzerland on the other, had 
assisted in giving to the schools of l\Iunich a clearer insight into 
the condition of theology south of the Alps, than perhaps any 
other learned body north of them possessed, and, at the same 
time, in giving to them a juster appreciation of tbe effect to be 
expected in the world at large, from new additions to the dog- 
matic burden "rhich Catholics must carry, and from the conse- 
quent narrowing of the terms of membership in their Church. 
For a considerable time, a conflict had been silently growing 
up between the theology of the German schools and that in 
recent years imported direct from Rome by the new type of 
priests there trained. The catechisms-even those prepared 
by the early J esuits-nad been gradually altered, till first the 
denial of Papal infallibility disappeared, and secondly the 
statement of Church infallibility ,vas so obscured as to prepare 
the way for further change. 
Jesuit establishments had been springing up in defiance of the 
law. The Ultramontane press had raged against the unity of 
Germany under the leadership of Prussia, writing so as to lead 
foreigners to believe that E:rance bad only to invade Germany 
and she ,vould find the Catholics on her side. A littérateur 
named Fischer being arrested at Landeck in June 1868, a lett
r 
was found from Count Platen, saying, 'A league of the small 
States with France, for the common end of breaking the power 
of Prussia, is the duty of all.' 1 
The feelings of the educated classes generally resented such 
attempts with indignation. We have seen ho,v Sepp spoke of 


1 :Menzel, Weltbcgebenlteiten, band i., p. 123. 
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the canonisation of Arbues. The painter Kaulbach executed a 
picture of an auto dale celebrated under the eye of this ne,v 
celestial patron. A priest preached against the sale of the 
engravings; and Kaulbach wrote a letter, which ,vas printed in 
the Cologne Gazette, hailing such reproach as an honour, and 
appending a sketch of the Roman twins drinking in the milk of 
the she-,volf. Of his Romulus and Remus, one ,yore the cro,vn 
of imperial France, and the other the tiara. 1 
German writers assert that Napoleon III. induced Queen 
Isabella of Spain, in the spring of 1868, to pledge herself to 
send into Italy forty thousand men to protect the Pope, in 
case he should be obliged to withdraw his troops by entering 
on a ,var with Prussia. Other authorÏtes say that it was to 
be in case of a "
ar with Italy. At all events, the most 
select favour the Pontiff had to confer on the worthiest lady of 
his Church, the golden rose, ,yas sent to her most Catholic 
1\Iajesty. The ablegate assured Queen Isabella that it w'as pre- 
sented not only as a token of the special good,vill of the Holy 
Father, but 'as a certain pledge of the celestial protection.' 
This distinction placed Isabella on a level with the Queen of 
K aples and the Empress Eugenie, the only hvo lambs in all his 
fold hitherto held worthy by Pius IX. of this pontifical seal of 
stainless whiteness. In ackno,vledgment the Queen said that 
if possible it increased veneration and filial affection to,vard the 
Holy Father 'in my heart, always rather more his than mine.'2 
If in this event ,ye do not see proof of Queen I sabella's 
pre-eminent virtue, we cannot but see some criterion of the 
virtuous sentiment of the Vatican. But to the daughter of 
Queen Christina the golden rose proved to be the last rose of 
her summer. In September 1868 this elect lady, after out- 
living more insurrections than any sovereign in Christendom, 
'vas compelled to flee. An Italian writer, as a full account of 
the cause of her fall, said' Pius IX. blessed her.' l\Iany Italians 

 


1 l\ienzel, Jelmitenumtriebe, p. 21. 
I Cil: iltá, VII., i., 7 :10. 
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say that his Holiness has' the evil eye,' and that ruin attends 
all things ,,,hich he regards favourably. An expression fell 
from the Catlwlique of Drussels on the news that the crown of 
Isabella ,vas threatened, ,vhich thro,vs light on the Ultralllontane 
dialect: 'Spain will be lost to Catholicism, lost to the cause of 
order in Europe, and tIte last Christian gorernn
ent ,yill have dis- 
appeared from the Old 'V orld.'l This drew from l\Iontalembert 
the remark: 'To wish modern society, or any Christian born in 
that society and destined to live in it, to esteelll the condition of 
Spain under Isabella II. more highly than that of England under 
Victoria, and to wish this in the name of the Catholic Church, 
in the name of the party of order in Europe, is to impute 
to that party and to that Church the saddest of responsi- 
bilities, and the most menacing.'2 But in so great a ques- 
tion as the spiritual life of a nation, might the Catlwlique 
have replied, the pprsonal vices of a sovereign ,\\Tere as a 
speck on the sun. The thing essential "Tas 'whether the nation 
should or should not be held in obedience to the Vicar of 
God. Should it rebel against him, by statute and by constitu- 
tion, Christian it could not be. When, in 1\Iarch 1876, the 
Voce della Veritá, the daily organ of the Papist party in Rome, 
spoke of the overtbro,v of Don Carlos, it spoke of his rule as 
'the Christian kingdon1,' in contrast to that of Alphonso, not 
certainly because of the personal virtues of the sovereign-a 
ground far too narro,v-but because Don Carlos \vould have 
administered' Christian law,' that is, he ,vould have taken the 
la\v on faith and ,vorship from the lips of him WhOlll God had set 
up among men to give the la\v. 
Schrader, in the Papst und König, 3 gives an allocution of 
Pius IX., delivered three years after his original triumph in 
adding to the creed. He rejoices over the inauguration of a 
column to perpetuate the memory of that event. As this stood 


1 Quoted by 1\Iontalembert, BibliothélJ.1Æe Uni'Cerselle 1876, p. 19:1. 
2 Ibid., p. 195. 
3 P. 18. 
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near the Spanish embassy, in the Piazza di Spagna, he affection- 
ately mentions his dearest daughter in Christ, Isabella, the 
Catholic queen, and the next fe
ale name on his lips is that 
of the Immaculate Virgin. 
But all Catholic political personages were Dot as good Papists 
as Queen Isabella. 
l\Iontalembert, full of thoughts suggested by the questions 
rising in the Church, sa,v in her fall but an incident of the decay 
of Spain, which, again, was but the most striking example of 
the condition of most Ronlan Catholic countries. He wrote 
what, as ,ve have seen, appeared only after his death. Confess- 
ing that the reign of Isabella had lasted' too long,' he traced 
the ruin of the country to 'despotism, spiritual and temporal, 
absolute monarchy, and the Inquisition.' After showing that 
both municipal and parliamentary liberties had been well de- 
veloped in Spain in the days when she struggled, rose, and took 
the lead, he dates the beginning of her fall from the combination 
of Church and State, under Charles V. J to work unitedly in 
quenching civil and religious liberty. Though no advocate of 
the separation of Church and State, he says, 'A thousand times 
better the fullest separation, ,vith all its excesses, than the 
absorption of the State by the Church, or of the Church by the 
State.' No better expression could have been chosen than the 
former of these phrases to designate the effect of the Jesuit 
polity of Church and State just atJout to be adopted by Rome. 
He takes the social and political effects of the Inqui
ition to 
have been disastrous :-' That monstrous institution ceased to 
act only ,,,,hen it had no more to do, ,vhen it had substituted 
emptiness, death, and nothingness, for the life, the force, and the 
glory of the first nation of the Iniddle ages, the one ,vhich ,ve 
may justly call the pearl of the Catholic world.' Aiming a t\Vo- 
edged thrust at Bonapartist legislatures, and at the character of 
the coming Council, he says that the' ill-omened' Charles V. 
was the inventor 'of consultative despotism, or representative 
absolutism, of which the Napoleons are wrongly accused of being 
VOL. I. 17 
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the originators.' And ,vhat he meant by , consultative despotism' 
is keenly set in \vords that might have been 'written after reading 
the Rules of Procedure laid do,vn by Pius IX. for the approaching 
Council: 'The Cortes could no longer exercise a check, nor take 
the initiative.' For one ,,,ho had spent his life in battling for 
the Papacy, but ahvays ,vith the hope of reconciling it to liberty, 
it ,vas bitter, when death ,vas in vie,v, to ,,,rite: 'There is not in 
the history of the ,vorld a second example of a great country 
so ruined, so broken down, so fallen, ,vithout foreign conquest 
or civil \var having n1aterially contributed to the result, but by 
the sole effect of institutions of 'which it was the prey.' 1 
There is something in this wail of l\Iontalelnbert which 
reminds us of a saying of the French historian of Spain: 'From 
Charlenlagne to Charles V. Europe expended lnuch effort and 
luuch blood in searching for an equilibrium, impossible to lnain- 
tain, bebveen the spiritual and telnporal power.' 2 
Had the PrÏlne l\Iinister of Bavaria at the juncture in ques- 
tion been a Protestant, he ,vould have been slo\ver in seeing the 
l)olitical bearings of ,vhat ,vas taking place. One of the three 
brothers of Prince Hohenlohe ,vas a cardinal, and other,vise his 
means of infonnation had been good. Besides, though Bavaria. 
had often served the Papal canse to the hurt of Germany, it had 
never, like Prussia, given up its placet and other guards of the 
royal supremacy. The Prilne lHinister submitted questions for 
the formal opinion of the t,vo Faculties of Theology and Law, in 
the University of 1\Iunicþ, as to the effect ,vhich the definition 
of Papal infallibility as a doglna would have upon the relations 
of the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. 
The Faculty of Theology, in its reply, after referring to the 
,york of Schrader, and quoting some of his propositions, says :- 
, Should these or similar conclusions be adopted ' (i. e., the conclusion 
of the Syllabus against freedom of religion, of the press, etc.), 'it would 
lead to great confusion. The counter-principles are so established, both 
in the theory and practice of all European constitutions, that anything 
1 Bihliotheque Unh.ersalle de Lau.sanne, 1876, p. 27. 
2 St. Hilaire, IIi..doire d' E

)a{Jne, vol. yii., p. 1. 
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contrary to religious equality and freedom of opinion can scarcely again 
obtain a footing. 'Vere it laid upon Catholics, as a duty of conscience, 
to repudiate those principles, undeniably collision between their civil and 
ecclesiastical obligations would result, and in certain circumstances con- 
sequences would ensue, burdensome and hurtful both to the individual 
members of a national Church and to the collective body.'. 


The statesmen had asked the divines ,,'hat ,vas meant by 
speaking em catlteJ]'(2. The Faculty replied that anlong those 
who asserted the doctrine of Papal infallibility, there ,vere 
some twenty theories on the subject, none of them authoritative 
or generally received, and all arbitrary; 'because here it is im- 
possible to frame a theory from Scripture and tradition.'2 
The Faculty of La\v said :- 
'Should the propositions of the Syllabus and the Papal infallibility 
be made dogmas, the relations between State and Church hitherto sub- 
sisting would be altered in their very principles, and nearly all the 
legislation fixing the legal position of the Catholic Church in Bavaria, 
would be called in question.' 3 


The chief of the Theological Faculty "Tas Dr. Döllinger, 
,,'hose aged but erect head ,vas to every scholar in the Uni- 
versity a cro,vn of glory. The professors ,vere proud of hinl, 
and of their attainments Inade under bis eye. In COlnn10n 
,vith the scholars of other Catholic seats of learning in Ger- 
many, they habitually lnanifested contenlpt for the Doctol>es 
Ronlani, tbe iinported pupils of the Jesuits froin the Collegiurn 
Ge'rrnanic'Um or other senlinaries in ROlne,-a feeling ,vhich 
they extended to the great hulk of the n1en of the Curia. 
Döllinger had been a n.rln Tridentine ROlnanist, devoutly 
bearing the burden of the ne,v doglnas ,vhich the Council of 
Trent bound up and laid upon men's shoulders. But being 
profoundly versed in antiquity, he ,yas not disposed for lnore 
accretions of the same sort, and he bad long been detested by 


1 Friedberg Aldenstücke, p. 300. 2 Ibid., p. 302. 
S Ibid., pp. 313-323. Archbishop 1tlanning places the time when these ques- 
tions were put' about the month of September 1869,' being' about' half a 
year too Jate, as he places the publication of Janus aùout a year too early. 
- vatican IJcC}'CCS, p. 11:1. 
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the Jesuits, as standing in the old paths and resisting their 
innovations. Superstitions newly carried over the Alps did not 
thrive under his eye. As a historian he had not feared to 
narrate and censure the enormities of Popes. 
While these agitations were arising in the provinces, the 
secret preparations in Rome were being pushed forward. The 
fact became kno\vn that the six Commissions were at work. The 
names of those serving upon thenl no sooner transpired than 
a cry arose that only favourites of the Jesuits were appointed. 
So fe,v names from Germany appeared that offence "vas given, 
even in a national point of view. This feeling increased when 
it appeared that celebrities of "Thorn the Catholic faculties were 
proud had been passed over, and that inferior men, kno,vn only 
for devotion to the Curia, had been selected. These feelings 
,vere partly theological, partly personal, and yet more strongly 
patriotic. The Germans kne,v that a double peril for the 
Fatherland lurked in the anti-unionist policy of Rome,-peril 
of disruption from within, and of invasion from France 
Dissatisfaction must have run tolerably high when Cardinal 
Prince Sch,varzenberg \vrote to Cardinal Antonelli, forma11y 
remonstrating as to the selection made. The fact, he submitted, 
that all those selected belonged to one well-defined theological 
school, was in itself open to objection. As to the reputation 
of the favourites, he said, , I have had fears lest their qualifi- 
cations should not prove equal to their weighty responsibilities.' 
He nan1es l\Iunich, Bonn, and Tübingen, as Universities where 
fit men were to be found as well as at 'V ürzburg, and goes so 
far as to n1ention names, among them that of Döllinger. 
This letter ,vas politely answered by Antone11i, after a couple 
of months. He said that Döl1inger "Tould have been invited 
only that his Holiness had learned that he would not accept 
the duty.1 
One of the theologians at whom the innuendo of Cardinal 


) Both letters are given in lJocumenta 
d Illust1'andu'ln Concilium VaticanU'llh 
I. Abtheil., pp. 277-280. 
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Sch,varzenberg was aimed was Hergenröther. Yet Archbishop 
1\1 anning ,vrote to ..Ll1acnlÍllan's J[aga:::ine, and, after speaking of 
the lnen of 
I unich as if they ,vere of little more account in 
the esteem of students than in that of ecclesiastical courtiers, 
told us that if ,ve ,vanted to learn anything of the true rela- 
tion of Catholics to national la,v, ,ve must not go to them, 
but must study Hergenröther.
 


CHAPTER VII. 


Intention of proposing the Dogma of Infallibility intimated- Bavarian Note 
to the Cabinets, February to April, 1869-ArnÏm and Bismarck. 


IT was in February 1869 that the fears and hopes ,vhich had 
long been more or less distinctly directed to a given point, 
,vere both quickened by fresh light. The Civiltá Oattolica, in the 
letter of its French correspondent, published suggestions that the 
Council should sit for but a short time, that it should proclaim 
the doctrines of the Syllabus, and that the infallibility of the 
Pope should be adopted by acclamation. It ,vas at once alleged 
that the finger of Pius himself gave this sign. The suggestions 
thus made explain what the Cardinals consulted in the first 
instance meant when they hoped that the Council ,vould not 
last so long as some might think. They had in 1854 induce<1 
the bishops to acclaim a new dogma, and in 1867 to accept 
the Syllabus without demur, and surely they could get any 
portions of that document which it 'was necessary, for greater 
clearness, to formulate into decrees, passed in the saIne 
delightful ,vay; and this ,vould be still more desirable for 
the dogma of infallibility. Archbishop 1\Ianning treated the 
idea of an intended acclamation as a pleasantry; but he 
charged the ventilation of it on a ,vrong time and on a ,vrong 
1 No. 183, p. 259. 
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publication. 'Janus first announced the discovery of the plot.' 1 
It may have been Janus ,vho first clearly indicated a certain 
English prelate as the nlan chosen by the party of acclamation 
to give the signal. TIut he was long behind the first to an- 
nounce the plot. The laity generally ,vere offended and alarmed, 
at least those north of the Alps, and many bishops ,vho ,vere 
ready to vote for the Curia, did not feel flattered at having 
t,be whole ,vorld informed that they ,vere not wanted in Rome 
as judges of the faith, but as adornments of a grand pageant. 
The translation or assumption of the body of the Virgin was 
also suggested in the same article, as a doctrine \vhich it was 
desirable to make into a dogma. 
As time ,vore on, the excitement became more intense. In 
France, the action of the government, as in most things under 
the Second Empire, ,vas ambiguous. It seemed to dread the 
ÏInpending innovations, and every now and then what appeared 
to the ,vorld as a menace was half uttered. Yet it was plain 
that the Curia ,vas not disturbed. Nothing can be more 
tranq nil than the letters in the Ciriltá from its French 
correspondent
 There is an apparent sense of solid support J 
such as no gusts of the popular winds will seriously shake. 
1\1. de Banneville, the acceptable representative of France in 
Rome, continued in his post. When the question of the pre- 
sence of princes in the Council was to be faced, Cardinal 
Antonelli had the comfort of treating it with this trusty friend. 
It ,vas cOlnparatively easy to convey to him the intimation 
,y hich, in a fe,v ,vords, represented, as 1\1. Veuillot had sho,ved, 
a radical revolution in Church and State. There were no more 
Catholic States. The term 'Catholic arms' continued to be 
applied, by official writers, to those of France and the other 
countries 'which had reconquered the lost States of the Pope. 
But arms are perhaps, like gold and silver to the Brahmans, 
substances which never contract pollution. The monarchs were 
outside the door. Even France, whose flag at Civitá Vecchia 
1 P?'ivel. Pet., Part III" p. 37. 
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'wns the only protection of the temporal po\ver, ,vas told that 
she was no longer a Catholic State,-she, the eldest daughter 
of the Church; she ,vhom the Pope, in parting ,vith General 
Failly, had for love of her chassepots-the 'prodigious chasse- 
pots,' as they ,vere called-blessed as the 'most Christian 
nation!' The Curia kne'w that the hold of the Pope on the 
priests and schools ,vas stronger than that of the Bonapartes 
on army and nation; and they ,vere rearing up their cbampions, 
"Thile the Empire ,vas \vearing out its o\vn. 
1Ve have no account of the scene 'when the French marquis 
learned that his country \vas no more a Catholic nation, from 
the firm but mobile lips of the son of that Sonnino chief ,vhom, 
it is said, the French had concleInned to die for brigandage. He 
,,-rould, ho\vever, learn it in tones and ,vith an air \vhich would 
do all that tone or air could do to divest it of every offensive 
appearance. Very different ,vould be the language of Antonelli 
to the representative of a reigning Bonaparte from that of the 
Curia over a fallen one. 
The san1e nUlnber of the Civiltá which records the death of 
Antonelli states the case in the follo\ving tenns. The Pontiff 
could not invite po\vers 'of ,vhich one, like Italy, ,vas in open 
hostility to the Church; of ,vhich another had, like Austria, 
of her own motion, torn up the Concordat; and another had, 
1ike France, a turncoat and a perfidious traitor to the Holy 
See upon the throne.' However, proceeds the apologist, in 
refusing to invite them the Pope 'did not in any respect 
approve of the separation of Church and State, but adapted 
bis action to the state of things created by the apostasy of 
the governments.' 1 A still later number of the Civiltá speaks 
of the' infernal cleverness' of Louis Napoleon. 
The Ultramontane priests enjoyed this disfranchisement of 
kings; but they were not yet all prepared to find that the Order 
of Priests ,vas also to be disfranchised. Not a man of them was 
to be allo\ved to plead in presence of the Council. The Car- 
l Serie IX., vol. xii., pp. 397, 398. 
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dinals, in their close and still COlllu1issions, ,vere preparing to 
put, not only laymen, but priests and bishops too, Illore on the 
footing of a marching army than ever before. 
On April 9th, 1869, Prince Hohenlohe addressed a circular to 
the European Cabinets in the name of Bavaria. It was not 
to be believed, he said, that the Council 'tVould confine itself to 
purely theological questions, of which, in fact, none were press- 
ing for solution. The only dogmatic point that Rome wished 
the Council to decide, ,vas that of Papal infallibility, for ,vhich 
the Jesuits in Germany and else,vhere ,vere agitating. 'This 
question,' added the Prince, 'reaches far beyond the domain of 
religion, and is in its nature highly political; for the po,ver of 
the Pope in temporal things over all princes and nations, even 
such as are in separation froIn Rome, ,vould be defined, and 
elevated into an article of faith.' 
The smooth reply of the German Jesuit organ was that 
something of the kind had been said before in the AU[Jsburg 
Gazette. But the circle of Church authority ,vould remain the 
same" whether the organ of that authority should be the Pope 
singly, or the Pope in conjunction ,vith the bishops; just as the 
po,vers of a national government would be the same in extent, 
whether in the hands of a monarch or of a republican executive. 
This is characteristic. The discussion was not about any 
proposal to enlarge or contract the theoretic circle of Church 
po,ver, but about a proposal to declare that the Pope alone, 
without the bishop3, ,vas the depositary of that po,ver. If the 
theory of Rome ,vas correct, no extension of the circle of 
po,ver was possible, but the depositary of po,ver ,vas now to 
be changed. 
If, among ourselves, it was proposed to give the power of 
life and death to the Cro,vn, without judge or jury, we might 
be told that the po\ver of life and death was t.he same whether 
exercised by royal warrant or through the traditionary courts. 
The circle of po\ver would not be extended. 
The Bavarian note did not elicit a practical response from 
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other cabinets. The reply of Austria was, perhaps, influenced 
by the fact that Count Beust, then Prime l\linister, was a Pro- 
testant. His despatch bears marks either of non-appreciation 
of the import of terms and acts, proceeding from the Vatican, 
such as ,vould be natural in one not trained to watch them, or of 
a desire to evade the gravity of the question. He thought it 
best to ,vait and to be on his guard. 1 On behalf of Prussia 
Bislnarck also took up an attitude of observation, but ,vith 
Inore insight into the reasons for the suggestion of Prince 
Hohenlohe. The Italian Government had expressed itself in 
favour of common action, but practically let things take their 
course. England, naturally, declined to interfere. As to 
France, she thought herself protected by the Concordat against 
all eventualities-another proof that her statesmen handled 
affairs ,vithout mastering ideas. Perhaps not one of them had 
read ,vhat Rome had lately been teaching as the true doctrine 
of Concordats. 
The Unitá Cattolica (,June 23rd), ho,vever, put this tranquil 
attitude of France in a different light :- 
, Hohenlohe is sold to Prussia, and torments the Catholics of Bavaria 
to push them to throw themselves into the arn1S of Prussia, where 
Catholicism enjoys the utn10st liberty, thanks to the fox-like policy of 
Bismarck. This is known in Paris, and hence Napoleon is said to have 
looked darkly on the perfidious proposals of the Bavarian l\finister.' 
Count Arnim, then German l\Iinister in Rome, wrote to 
Prince BisInarck on the 14th of :ßlay, a despatch, in which he 
sho,ved that ignorance of the practical bearing of the doctrine 
of Papal infallibility ,vhich, appearing in lnany stateslnen, sur- 
prised Vitelleschi. This ,vriter says, alluding to specific Canons, 
the bearing of ,vhich the n10st heedless might see:- 


, Rome was wisely content for the moment to sacrifice these Canons for 
the sake of the dogma of infallibility, which virtually includes thmll all, 
and as many more besides as 'ì11ay spring from the will of a single and 
irresponsible individual. If the statesmen who directed the policy of 
Europe had been n1ure familiar with. ecclesiastical matters, and less dis- 


J F7'iedhcrg, pp. 325-328. 
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traded by other important interests, they would have seen that the 
dogma of infallibility was a far more serious nmtter than the Canons, 
because the effect and lin1Ïts of these latter are known, whereas those of 
infallibility are infinite and boundless, as was apparent on all occasions 
when they could be exercised' (p. 157). 


In contrast with this vie\v of the Roman, the German diplo- 
matist "
rote :-' The question is not one of those the decision of 
,,,hich, in one sense or another, is of essential importance for 
governlnents.' Later, he represents the question \vhether the 
Pope is infallible alone or only when united ,vith a Council, as 
'an idle war of ,vords, \vhich is ,vithout influence on the posi- 
tion of temporal governments.' This sounds as if he repeated 
,vhat some Ultramontane had told him. Still he admits that the 
preparations of Reisach's :Ecclesiastico-Political Commission may 
involve the most serious questions for States.! Arnim having 
soon afterwards to pass through l\lunich, Prince Hohenlohe 
advised him to see Döllinger; and it would seem that conversa- 
tion ,yith him soon gave Arnim light on the difference between 
an absolute and a lilnited po,ver of settling all questions affect- 
ing morals, so as to bind the consciences of \vhole nation
. 2 
Count Bismarck replied on :ßfay 26th, declining to apply for 
the admission of an an1bassador, and taking the position that 
Prussia would maintain (the perfect freedom of the Church in 
ecclesiastical affairs, and would firmly repel every trespass on 
the domain of the State.' He felt that they must avoid what 
,yould tend to the mixing up of the t,vo sorts of questions. The 
duty of Governn1ents ,vas to give plain notice that they would 
not tolerate any trespasses. He felt that the existence of the 
Politico-Ecclesiastical Commission showed that ROine was as- 
suming the right to establish fixed rules for politico-ecclesiastical 
affairs, without giving to the governments interested any oppor- 
tunity of discussing the points: they were treated as if they 
,vere not factors in the case. This fact he considers a sufficient 


) See Cologne Gazette, April 19th, 1874. 
2 l\lanning's Vatican IJecrees, p. 114, whose authority, IJaily Telc!J1oa:ph, as 
quoted in the Tablet, October 31st, 1874. 
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reason ,,,hy the governments should give titnely ,yarning before- 
hand, rather than wait to make idle protests against decisions 
once announced. To promote such a united ,yarning, but not 
to promote the sending of an ambassador, he proposes to com- 
nlunicate ,,,jth the Southern GerIllan governlnents. 1 These hvo 
doculnents yielded clear proof that TIislnarck, instead of seeking 
a conflict with the Church of Rome, wished to avoid it, anù en- 
deayoured to take the most open and practical ,va y of ,yarding 
it off. Arnim's charge against him of not seeing the danger is 
an undesigned, but a strong, confirmation of his pacific desires. 
Certainly he had not then or ever an idea of peace at any 
price; least of all at the price of surrendering the principle of 
national supremacy, in any national establishlnent, be it called 
Church, or school, or ,vhat else. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Indulgences-Excitement-The Two Brothers Dufournel-Senestrey's Speech- 
Hopes of the Ruin of Germany-'Vhat the Council ",ill do-Absurdity of 
Con"titutional Kings-The True Saviour of Society-Lay Address from 
Coblenz-J\Iontalembert adheres to it-Religious Liberty does not answer 
-Importance of keeping Catholic Children apart from the Nation-"\Var 
on Liberal Catholics-Flags of all Nations doing Homage to that of the 
Pope. 
O:N the 11th of April, 1869, ,yas issued another of those Buns 
proclaitning indulgences on ,yhich the ,yorld has almost 
ceased to look as one of the forces of history. Nevertheless each 
of theln is a monument to an authority obeyed by disciplined 
millions, as holding executive po,ver both in this world and the 
other. Once more were long Latin sentences filled out to tell the 
faithful that he 'who had power to bind and to loose proclaimed 
to them, on the occasion of the Council, full remission of their 
sins, and indulgence, on condition of their visiting certain 
basilicas, and saying certain prayers. 2 'This pardon,' says the 
I Cologne Gazette, April 14th, 1874. 
2 .Acta, p. 18. Freiburg edition, p. 62. 
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Archbishop of Florence, ',vas to extend not only till the opening 
of the Council, but through the whole of its continuance.' 1 
lVlillions ,vere thus put under the necessity of imbibing the con- 
viction, that sin against our neighbour and our God adll1its of 
being cancelled in such a way, or else of seeming to believe 
,vhat they did not believe, or of bo\ving and not asking them- 
selves whether they believed it or not. 2 
The excitement steadily rose higher. The Augsbu'rg Gazette 
published articles '\vhich aroused general interest in Gennany, 
and attracted attention in England. 'Vhat had hitherto been 
treated as Inere ravings in the Ultramontane press began to be 
looked upon as '\vorthy of notice. The priests "Tho, in those 
journalj3, preached do\vn Italian and Gennan unity, and lauded 
France, pointing mean,v bile to some swift approaching vengeance, 
'\vere only excited, not beside thelnselves. Vague kno\vledge of 
great plans a 'wakened hopes, and these led to an exaggerated vie-w' 
of the forces available for a ,vorld-transforming struggle. The 
s,vords of seventy millions combined against the Hobenzollerns 
'\vas a splendid dream, and not quite beyond the possibility of 
realisation. It is often ascribed to Buss, a Professor at Freiburg 
and Aulic Counsellor, as having been long before this crisis pro- 
pounded by mIn in the highest places of Catholic Germany.3 
In its number of January 4th, 1869, the Unitá Cattolica bad 
an exulting report of a j'ête given by the Papal zouaves to his 
Holiness, accolnpanied by the ex-King and Queen of Naples. 
Telling of the prowess of these troops ,vith their Remington 
rifles, it said, 'Set four thousand of our soldiers to fire on a 
body of men some eight hundred or a thousand yards o
 


1 Cecconi, p. 144. 
2 The extent to which the direct influence of the Curia, as against that of the 
bishops and parochial clergy, may be increased by the system of indulgences 
through the various orders of regulars, is traced in IJer JJIecltaltisrnus deja Yati- 
canlsclten Religion, by Friedrich. The power of moral disorganisation contained 
in that system, and the power of loosening national ties, and of making the Pope 
the centre of all things to the believer, is also clearly exhibited. 
S This plan, often alluded to in the German press, is related at length in thc 

ÙJlle FJ'eie PJ'C8SC, June 1872, as quoted by lUenzel, Je81Ûtenuudriebe, p. 6. 
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for only" five minutes, and in tbat time you would have t,yO 
hundred thousand bit.' On the t'welfth of the same month it 
welcomed General Dumont to Rome, and cited reports of ""ar 
materials coming from France. On the 16th it hailed the title 
given to the ne-wborn son of the Duke of Aosta as an omen 
, of the victory of the Pope in the year of the Council.' That 
title ,vas Duke of Apulia, and the first ,yho bore it, in 1059, 
took an oath of fidelity containing the follo'wing words: 'I, 
Robert, by the grace of God and of St. Peter, Duke of Apulia, 
anJ, thanks to the grace of the one and the other, future 
ICing of Sicily, ,vill be faithful froIn this hour forth and for 
evermore to thee, my Lord Pope Nicholas,'-a general promise, 
,vhich is subdivided into many particulars. Don ltlargotti 
does not tell that Robert 'was a Norman invader used by 
Nicholas against Italians; or Lombards already naturalised in 
Italy. No more does he tell that the gift of the kingdom of 
Sicily ,vas a gift beforehand, in case Robert Guiscard should 
conquer it from Greek and Saracen, ,vho then divided it 
between them. 
About this time w"as inaugurated, ,yith great display of digni- 
taries, military and spiritual, a Inonument to two brothers 
Dufournel, ,yho lie in St. Lorenzo. The monUlnent bears all 
the eInblems of martyrdom ,,"hich the art of the catacombs can 
supply. Instead of the usual request to pray for the repose of 
the soul, into ,vhich Romanism fell from Christianity, stands the 
"Tord of the early Christians, 'They rest, '-here applied because 
martyrdom had merited ,y hat grace was no longer believed to 
giye. Emmanuel Dufournel, on meeting the Garibaldians, 
shouted to his men, ' Here, lads, is the spot to die; in the nalne 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, for,,"ard!' 'Yhen 
expiring, he said, 'I anI pleased to see my blood flow from 
fourteen wounds for the glory of Holy Church.' The people 
of Valentano, where he died, said to his men, 'Let us kiss the 
bier; we do not come to pray for his soul, but to commend 
ourselves to him' (VII., vi., 547). 'Such,' adds the reverend 
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,vriter, 'Such is the Christian instinct ,vhich distinguishes 
bet\veen combatants in any other cause, however just, and the 
heroes of the Christian religion.' To develop instincts of this 
sort, it is ilnpossible to conceive ,vriting Inore skilfully adapted. 
And these are the l11en \vho, at every breath, call the Italians 
1,1 ussuhnans ! 
The other brother, Diodato Dufournel,--young, handsome, 
polished, rich,-soon after the death of Alfred, lIlet Father 
Gerlache at daylight entering St. Peter's: 'I go to say a lnass 
for our dead on the Apostle's tomb.' 'I go too,' replied the 
Captain, and they entered the crypt. The priest asked the 
zouave what had caused his strange absorption in prayer. 
, Father, I ,vas praying to the Virgin for the favour of dying 
for IIoly Church.' Ten days after\vards he fell mortally \vounded 
during the Garibaldian disturbance in Rome. "Then the ,vhite- 
headed father arrived, it ,vas too late to see either son alive, but 
he ,vas instantly received by the Pope. The sovereign tried 
to fasten on his breast the order of the Piano, but ,vas blinded 
Ly his tears. 1\laria, the sister of Diodato and Elnmanuel, caIne 
behveen the t\VO ,veeping old men, and, guiding the hand of 
the Pope, :f:'tstened the decoration on the breast of her father. 
The ,vriter concludes by representing the ladies of the house 
hereafter as pointing out to their little ones the glove, the sword, 
the fatal ba\l, and other relics, the victor palIn and the exulting 
angels, and saying, 'Their souls are in paradise, lovely and 
}'esplendellt, and are interceding for us. Children, kneel do'\yn 
and pray to God that none of our family Inay degenerate from 
the exalnple of Diodato and Elnluanuel Dufournel!' They are 
further to tell the children that silnilar relics of Charles Alcan- 
tara and of Bernard Quatrebarbes are preserved; the one in 
Brittany, the other in Flanders; and that' in those countries 
these relics cause a ne,v gro,vth of crusaders continually to 
spring up' (V II., vi., 552). 
Bishop Senestrey, of Regensburg, kno,,'n as a pupil of the 
Jesuits and an ardent Ultralnontane, Inade a speech at Sch,van- 
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dorf, ,vbich bas not yet been forgotten in Bavaria, and was 
soon heard of in other parts of Gern1any. He said :- 


, We Ultramontanes cannot yield. The antagonism can have no issue 
but in war and revolution. A peaceable settlenlent is not possible. "110 
makes your telllporallaws 1 'Ve observe them only because a force stands 
behind which cOInpels us. True laws come from God only. Princes 
thetllselves reign by the grace of God, and when they have no longer a 
mind to do so, I shall be the :first to overturn the throne.' 1 
Relniniscences of this speech "Till occur during the sittings 
of the Council. The offence given by it to Liberal Catholic 
politicians was 1110re serious than ,vould bave been the case with 
us. 'Ye should have put SOlne Protestant interpretation on the 
expression 'reign by the grace of God.' But Liberal Catholics 
knew that the nleaning of that phrase ,vas very definite in lips 
like those of Bishop Sene strey. He ,vas not the man to believe 
that the grace of God ,yould reach royal heads through channels 
condemned by the Vicar of God. Jurists and journalists might 
fancy that ,vhat the latter bound on earth ,yould be left open in 
heaven, but not so the Bishop of Regensburg. 
To the Germans, who ,vere just rising to a consciousness of 
their unity, the threats of breaking theln up again ,vere cruel, 
especially ,vhen cOIning from ,yithin. 'The foreigner,' said 
Sepp, 'has ahvays counted on the internal splits in the Germ3.n 
oak, to drive in his ,vedge, and rend us to pieces.' 
Political vicissitudes, said the Stinunen aU8 lJla'l'ia Laaclt,2 
may possibly change the face of all GerIl1any, and the Lord 
Inay, in a surprising w'ay, remoye all the barriers ".hich hinùer 
the free action of the Church and break ber bonds. One 
of the cOlnplaints against Bavaria, immediately following these 
ominous ,yords, is that the ruling idea of religious equality gives 
stateslnen the impression that they may interfere in the affairs 
of the Catholic Church in the same ,yay as they do in those of 
the Protestant. 
At the very same time the rage of the Italian organs of the 


1 :Menzel, Jesuitenumtriebe: p. 178. 

 
'éue Folge, Heft iii., p. 76. 
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Curia against Italian unity ,vas unbridled. Not to d\vell on 
words written for a day, we have the follo'wing language penned, 
as Count Henri de Riancey says, , under the radiance of infalli- 
bility,' that is, by the direct sanction of the Pope; language put 
into a work l11eant to go down in monumental form to future 
nges, a bound copy of ,vhich costs forty pounds. The Count 
says, 'Naples, Sicily, Parma, l\iodena, and Tuscany have seen 
themselves deprived of their princes, capitals, independence, and 
nationality. These nations, formerly so fi.
ee, are now the slaves 
of pro-consuls from the rugged summits of the Alps, coarse con- 
querors, recalling those of ,vhom Virgil complained. Barba'rlls 
has segetes. 1 No wonder that with such vie\vs the Count looked 
,vith horror on the prospect of the Holy City, ,vhich 'past.ors 
and people hailed as the country of their souls,' becoming by 
any possibility 'the capital of that tyrannical unity which is 
crushing the nationalities of Italy.' 
The Archbishop of Salerno, in a pastoral, said: 'The Council 
,,,,ill apply a remedy to the gangrened "Tounds no\v consuming 
the social fabric, and ,vill reconstitute society on the basis of 
the faith. . . . The Church ,vill dictate law's, ,vill dictate lessons, 
and two hundred millions of men ,vill bo,v the head in docility 
and obey; perhaps also ,,,ith tbeln not a fe\v lllillions of non- 
Catholics.' 2 
Bishop Macchi of Reggio, in his pastoral on the Council, 
made society represent the Prodigal Son: ",r e hear society 
repeat the cry of the prodigal, I perish. 'Vho will save this 
society? "\Vho win bring a remedy? 'Vho "rill hreathe into it 
the breath of a new life?' He heard a voice asking, , But what 
is a Council that it should be thought the Inedicine for sick 
society? . . . 1\1ary is the bow of peace; behold the sun in the 
Council, ,vhich will be the great work of illumination and pacifi- 
cation for the cure of society.' 3 These being the passages selected 


1 Frond, vol. i., General Introduction, p. xvi. 
I Unitá Cattolica, Feb. 24th, 1869. 
8 Ci:ciltá, VII., vi., 709. 
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at tbe Vatican for circulation all over the world, it ,vonlcl semn 
as if the Pope no\v felt sure that he had found his sick nlan. 
Bishop Sannibale of Gubbio ,vrote: 'A fe\v nlonths hence 
and l{ome, the capital of the Christian ,vorld, with nations for 
her children, kings for her sons, anù ell1pires for her provinces, 
".ill see,' etc., etc. 
In contrast to the tone of the Italians is an extract from a 
German, Dr. A. Schneider, of Cologne. He speaks of the Church 
re-acquiring her po\ver over public life by first converting indi- 
viduals, as she did in the beginning. That was said under the 
Prussian flag Cp. 718). From Holland a correspondent ,vrites 
in hope that the Council ,vill bring the Libera1i
m ,vhich is the 
plague and danger of the Dutch Catholics, to its 
nd. 
The scorn with which talk of recognising Italy ,vas treated at 
this proud moment, Jnay be judged from the 'words of the Unitá 
for January 27th, in an article headed, Dying with Italy or Living 
with the Pope. The l\larquis de l\Ioustier, it renlarks, having 
promised to study a -nlodus ,tirendi, proposed by 1\Ienabrea, was 
seized by Illortal illness. In a sÍInilar ,yay 1\Iornr, -n r alle,ysky, 
Petri, and Billault \vere struck ,vith death, by urgent study of 
nl
al1S for nlaking revolution live side by siùe with the Pope. 
N o,v Bonaparte was "wishing to reconcile t,vo banners, that of 
Italy bearing a pair of sculls (those of 
Ionti and Tognetti), and 
that of Christ's Vicar, the way, the t
uth, and the life. 
Parliamentary government, hateful everywhere, was viewed 
as monstrous in Italy. The Civiltá cannot' accurately study' 
the proceedings in Florence, because of' the ineffable weariness, 
the disgust, the disdain ,yith ,vhich the mind is seized, on reading 
those speeches, often vulgar, and running over ,,-ith sopLis111 
and effrontery.' 1 It proceeds to say that the famous boons of 
1789, liberty of worship, liberty of meeting, liberty of tlte press, 
and liberty of instruction, led in practice 'to the triumph of 
irreligion, to the tyranny of the State, to unbridled license in 
handling through the press the most sacred and inviolable rights, 
1 Serie VIT., vol. vi., p. 234.235. 
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and to the barbarising of the young by more infamous ignorance.' 
Yet, at the same time, it records with satisfaction efforts of its 
o,vn friends to obtain liberty of instruction, after their ideal; 
that is, the State giving up to the priest the control of ,vhat is 
taught to its subjects with its o,vn money. 
The Oi'ì'iltá gloried in the disappearance of the Liberal 
Catholic priests, utterly extinguished, as it held, by the Syllabus 
and by the prospect of the Council. There might still linger 
some slight remnant of Liberal Catholics aIllong the laity. But 
Catholics in Italy ,vere no,v to be noted for their hope, their joy, 
and their perfect "Tithdra,val from political life. They ,vere no 
more to be found seeking situations from the government, but 
were all ardently dra\ving close to Pius IX. Since he uttered the 
'prophetic ,vord,' Let us ,vait upon events, above all since the 
Council ,vas summoned, they had betaken themselves to pious 
\yorks and to waiting on the hand of the .A.1mighty.l 
Clerical immunity from civil jurisdiction is once more 
asserted ,vith great solemnity, as 'not only Oatholic truth, but 
of faith.' Just as Phillips turned the nct of our Lord in paying 
tribute into an argument ,vhy priests ::;hould not be required to 
pay taxes, so did the Oiviltá turn the fact of His refusing kingly 
dignity into a reason \vhy emperors should leave the Pontiff in 
his spiritual action free from' carnal intrusion,' and also why 
he should resort to imperial laws only in the conduct of tem- 
poral affairs. The Pontiff is not to be bound by imperial laws, 
except in ' tenlporals, '-he interpreting that term; but he is to 
command in all things tbat are nçt temporal. 
In its o\vn order, continues the article, the family is inde- 
pendent, but, its end being subordinate to that of the State, the 
latter can control the parental po,ver by its laws, and can come 
in as judge in any case where the domestic government becomes 
hurtful to the public interest (p. 301). 


, But this precisely demonstrates the impossibility of saying that it may 
do the sanle with the Church. For it is not the Church that is subordi- 
1 Serie VI!., Y01. vi., pp. 226, 227. 
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nate to the State, but vice 'l'
rsâ, the State that is subordinate to the 
Church, since it is not the religious end that is inferior to the political 
one, but, on the contrary, the political that is inferior to the religious. 
Hence it is not the State that has an indirect power over the Church, but 
the reverse,-the Church has an indirect power over the State, in what 
regards the purely temporal order. And thus she can cm'reet or annul 
dvil laws and the sentences of secnlar courts, 'lJ:hen they are opposed to the 
.pirit'ltal good. She can bridle the abuse of the executive p01.t'er and the 
abuse of arms, or indeed PRESCRIBE THE USE OF THEM, when it is necessary 
for the defence of the Christian religion. The tribunal of the Church is 
higher than a civil one. N ow, the superior tribunal can review the 
inferior one, not the inferior the superior.' 


Hence, it is concluded that the dogmatic teaching of the Bull 
Unam Sanctam settles the matter. If the civil ruler err, he is 
to be judged by the spiritual one. If an inferior spiritual ruler 
err, he is to be judged by his proper superior; and if the highest 
spiritual ruler err, he is to be judged by God only. Hence, the 
appeal ab abusu (i.e., from an ecclesiastical to a civil court) is 
utter disorder, an appeal lying from a higher to a lower tri- 
bunal. It' takes away the sovereignty of the kingdom of 
Christ, and subverts its divine constitution.' The right of placet 
and that of appeal form t,vo sores of the Church, more deadly 
than the old investitures, to abolish ,vhich the Church did not 
:;/trink from long and lJloody wars. If the question of investiture 
touched the 'independence of the Church in the creation of her 
magistrates,' the placet and the appeal touch the independence of 
the Church in giving la,vs to the faithful, and applying them to 
their spiritual government. They are not to be allo,ved or tole- 
rated. ,fro physical evil can outweigh so g'reat moral evils. They 
inlpair the fundamentals of the Church and its social structure. 
Had ,ve, said the Unitã of 1\1arch 3rd, instead of a Chalnber 
of Reyolutionists, as l\larco 1\Iinghetti called the present one, a 
Chalnber of Jesuits, ,vhat ,vise laws, ,,,hat fruitful sittings, ,vhat 
far-sighted measures would you see I You would see a forced 
currency disappear as if by enchanhnent, financial equilibriL-nn 
established, public nlorals restored, and crilne rapidly din1Î- 
nishing. 
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But In the same publications ,vhich struggled against unity 
of nations, the loss of another unity ,,,as bitterly deplored. 
'Catholic unity' in Spain, hitherto existing by la,v, ala
, 
exchtiins the Stimmen, exists in fact no longer. By religious 
unity is In
ant the state of things ,yhich forbids men to ,vorship 
God except under direction of the Pope. l\Iassimo D' Azeglio 
exclaÏlned as to Italy, Religious unity is tbe only unity we have 
left. 'Ye should say, No ,,"onder! 
The attempt to place the unity of Christians not in fh,ith in 
Christ ancl111anifestation of His spirit, but in subjection to one 
hUInan being, has had just the same results as had the attempt 
to place the Ul1ity of mankind in obedience to one sovereign, 
treating all \vho did not yield as enemies. Human unity is 
larger and nobler than one throne will ever shado\v, and so is 
Christian unity. The lust of uniformity that erected the Inqui- 
sition, fettered the press, sentenced free opinion and free speech 
to death, reforIned the decalogue, and laid bonds upon the Bible, 
has never given a nation rest, and has only been an endless 
source of division and scepticisln, by teaching 111en to curse 
and shun one another even for differences often innocent, 
perhaps advantageous. The Apostolic Council of J erusaleln, 
instead of suppressing very grave differences which had spon- 
taneously arisen, set up on a solid and permanent basi
 the 
right to differ. This was a divine token of catholicity con- 
demning retrospectively past attempts, and prospectively future 
attempts, to reduce mankind to uniformity. Azeglio, in the 
same breath in \vhich he speaks of this' unity,' calls Italy' the 
ancient land of doubt,' ,vhere even at the time of the Reforma- 
tion people thought little of Rome and nothing of Geneva. And 
the Stimmen says that those Spaniards 'who had broken do\vl1 
, religious unity' were not Protestants but sceptics.' 1 So that in 
both Italy and Spain the result of that uniformity which is no 
unity, \vas scepticism in religion and decay in politics. 
To the race the bond of unity lies in a comnlon Father, and 
1 NC?lC Fvlgc, Heft iii., p. 7:5. 
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to the Church in a common Lord. In the one case and in the 
other the nlaintenance of unity consists not in putting do\vn 
variations, but in treating then1 with brotherly regard, as did 
the apostles in council. 
Very great political significance was lent by all the Papal 
press to festivities in honour of the Pope's fiftieth year of 
priesthood. The demonstrations of devotion to hiIn at this 
1110ment 'vere fervent and grand, and the supplies of nloncy laid 
at his feet ,vere ÏInmense. Great Cc:'tre ,yas taken by the. Cit.iltá 
to ridicule the idea of the Opinione that these manifestations 
had nothing to do ,vith politics. On the contrary, cried the 
leaders of the' good press,' hUlnanity, be,vildered and almost in 
despair, was hastening to the feet of the only deliverer. All 
society needed a saviour, as every rational creature knew. 
'The Pontiff is no,v ahnost alone in the ,vorld, the representa- 
tive of truth, justice, and good sense.' And hence, the poor 
,vorld, swimming in error, fraud and absurdity-' the ,vorld 
seps in Pius IX. a true master, a true judge, a true sovereign, 
and it cleaves to him as the bulwark of 
ociety.' The Syllabus 
suffices to prove that the Pope alone declares the truth: 'the 
Syllabus ,vhich burst like a thunderbolt out of a serene sky, both 
illuminated and blasted.' Hence all turn to the Pope, ,vho 
lnore than ever promulgates the 'ancient truth ,vhich seems 
ne,v.' The Pontiff is the' living remedy and the constant 
protest' against injustice, iniquity, tyranny, despotism, etc., etc. 
. . . . 'If there still exists in the ,vorld a type and model of 
good and paternal governlnent, it is found in ROlne.' The 
Pontiff, 'rather than abandon one Hebre,v child converted to 
the faith, braved the l\Iasonic rage of the \vorld.' The nation
 
seem to be saying, To \vhom sltould we go, but to the Supreme 
Pastor of the Christian flock ?-tltou ltast tlte wO'l"ds of eternal life. 
Pius IX., by rejecting the counsels of the prudent, 'no,v has 
become morally the strongest support of order in the ,vorld, so 
that those who have fallen, and those "rho ,vish not to follo\v 
them, lean upon him.' And not only so, but the 
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(new queen of the world, Public Opinion, is now altogether in favour 
of the Roman Pontiff, and protects and saves him, almost of herself 
alone, against every violence and every intrigue, so that it now nlay ahnost 
be said that all those in the world who are not with Pius IX. from love 
are with him by force' (VII., vi., pp. 310-311). 
Turning again to the subject of constitutional government, 
the writer proceeds :- 
'In fact, it is a truth plain to common sense, that the head must 
govern; but it is a discovery of modern science that the king ought not 
to govern. Not governing, however, the king must do something in this 
world. But what 1 If he governs in spite of the system, he is a traitor 
to his oath; if according to his duty, in a constitutional State, he does 
not govern, there he is a useless d0-nothing. In either the one case or 
the other he must be dismissed as a do-nothing, or as a traitor. This, 
in a. few words, is the history of all modern constitutional kings. 
, This absurd. system,' he goes on to say, 'will never be understood by 
the common sense of the people, who on this account cast their eyes around 
to seek for one who now really does govern, yet, nevertheless, with the 
counsels of the wise, and without tyranny; and they find that this is clearly 
eXelllplified in the Roman Pontiff, whether as a Pope or as a king; not, 
forsooth, with constitutional fictions, more or less observed or violated, but 
with Christian and evangelical clearness, as nlorality and propriety denland. 
, Yes, morality: for in truth it is not easy to understand how the good 
conscience of a reasonable person can be preserved, who is placed in the 
position of being forced to sign laws which other people make, under pain 
of violating the constitution if he refuses his approbation to that which is 
demanded by force-not the force of equity and of justice, but of numbers, 
and even of a casual majority' (pp. 311, 312). 
The writer then goes on to argue that the people can never 
understand ho,v one and the same person can have t,vo con- 
sciences, one as a constitutional king and the other as a man. 
This, ho,vever, is a necessary condition of a constitutional king, 
but it is not the case in the Pontifical States, ,vhere nobody 
,vould ever suppose such a condition of things possible. 


'The Pope has only one conscience, and neither majority nor univer- 
sality of votes and suffrages would ever lead him to sanction that which 
is contrary to morality, to justice, to equity, and to the well-understood 
interests of his subjects and of the flock. The Pope can say with truth, 
" Although all, not I;" and on this account the eyes and the hearts of all 
in tho world who hate fictions and impostures, and who love truth and 
rectitude, are turned to the Pope thus reigning and governing' (p. 312). 
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We 11la1\:c no attempt to enquire ho,v many consciences a 
Pope nlay have. The Oiriltá contends that he cannot have 
nlore than one. We have heard Romans contend that one is 
above the number. Liverani (p. 140), alluding ,vith much 
personal respect to Father l\Iignardi, the Jesuit confessor of 
Cardinal Antonelli, who, though not Pope, had much to do ,vith 
the perfect model of government above commended, evidently 
thinks that a director of Antonelli's conscience held a sinecure. 
He asserts that no one knew that his Elninence had a conscience 
till April 2nd, 1860, when he declared the fact in a despatch to 
Count Cavour! And this is the language of a prelate! 
The more distant prelates were already bidding their flocks 
fare,vell. The Bishop of J\Iontreal, in doing so, said that the 
'Council was destined to destroy the errors and sophisms 
,vhich cause so much damage to man and to society.' l\Iore- 
over, he cited the example of the valorous Canadian youths, 
,vho had enrolled themselves among the zouaves to defend the 
Pope at the cost of their blood, exhorting his clergy ,vith 
similar courage to contend against the errors pointed out by 
the Pope. 1 From J erUSalell1 five priests '''Tote to announce 
that they ,vould commence a concert of prayer, on the slopes 
of Calvary: 1. For the happy result of the Council; 2. For 
the union of the Oriental schismatics; 3. For the conversion of 
erring priests. At the same time that it announcps this fact, 
the Ci'Ciltá, quoting from the Tablet, says that in Russia, 
, under the appearance of e.vte'l"nal unity, there is great division 
of religious sects;' and that there is some desire for union 
with Rome. 2 
Confident in the spiritual and political triumph approaching, 
the Civiltá for l\Iay opened with an article 3 on Church and 
State, which made a great impression. Beginning by proclaiming 
Christ as the invisible, and the Pope as the visible, monarch of 
the one kingdolll, the Church, it roundly asserts that the Pope's 


1 Cil'iltå, Serie VII., vol. vi., p. 229. 
I Ibid., p. 229. 


· Ibid., p. 291 fi. 
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right in any Christian country is as real as that of its o\yn 
prince, and of a higher orde
. It is not content with one asser- 
tion of the closer dependence of subjects on the Pope than on 
their king. The follo,ving is a reiteration, but ought to be read 
carefully :- 
, 'Vithout doubt, the relation of each single Christian to the Pontiff is 
nluch III ore illtinlate than that in which he stands to his own civil govern- 
Inent; because it is a relation formed by a tie which God HÏ111self has 
imnlediately and positively bound with His own hand. It is a bond 
which directly attaches the spirit and leads to the 81unmU/m bO'/l,l"m of man, 
eternal felicity. In fact, this relation is not distinct frOln that which 
binds us to God; since it is not to be forgotten that the authority of the 
Pontiff is the authority of Christ Hinlself, the place of whom he holds 
npon earth, and whose work he follows out in the sanctification and 
government of the faithful.' 
Returning to the point at ,vhich it started, nearly t,venty 
years before, as we sa,v long ago, this authority again asserts 
that the State is in the Church, not the Church in the State. 
The Church is the whole, the State the part. 'Vhat the family 
is to the nation, the nation is to the Church. 
In June 1869 the Catholics of Coblentz presented an address 
to the Bishop of Treves, protesting against the innovations 
proposed by the CÚ.iltá Cattolica, and suggesting refonlls in 
a spirit contrary to that of the Syllabus. This ,vas follo,ved 
by another address of the same purport to the Archbishop of 
Cologne fron1 the University of Bonn, where the Catholic 
Faculty of Theology had obtained a very high position. Great 
interest ,vas excited by the warm adhesion of Count J\Iontalenl- 
bert to the address of Coblentz. His services, both to the 
8piritual and telnporal po,ver, had been conspicuous. He was 
no'v in the grip of a mortal disease. France ,vill ahvays 
respect his piety and his genius, but she ,vill increasingly have 
cause to deplore the direction of his influence, as the slo,v but 
sure results of priestly po,ver in education develop theIllselves. 
, Twice ,vithin the last fe,v "Teeks,' he 'writes, 'have I touched 
the brink of the grave.' So he feels that he lnay speak of 
this ,yorld as one ,vhose personal interest in it is as nought. 
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The driner man notes the journals ,,-hose ,vords consoled him, 
., 0 
among theIn 'the learned and courageous Literatul
blatt' of 
Bonn. Speaking of the address, he says, 'I cannot express 
ho,v much I ha v,e b(\en lnoved and charlued by that glorious 
}nanife
to flo,vino- fronl the reason and conscience of Catholics. 
, 0 
. . . . . At last I seemed to hear a nlanly and a Christian 
tone, an1Íd the declanlations and adulations ,vhere,vith ,ve are 
deafened.' lIe would have signed 'every line' of it., but he 
felt sOlnewhat hlllnbled that it did not proceed froln French 
Catholics, ,,,ith ,,,hose antecedents it ,vould have harmoniscd, 
as ,yell as ,vith those convictions which made them, in the early 
part of this century, the chaIn pions of religious liberty on the 
Continent. l 
It ,vas hard for the Jesuits to o,yn that :ßlontalembert stood 
in their path, to be pitilessly struck down. For the present 
they tried to reason. Like him, In any, especially in Belgium, had 
iUlbibed the conviction that civil and religious liberty \vere good 
in thenlselves, and might be lnade to ,york fayourably for the 
Church, ,vhich they thought incurred great danger by setting 
herself in opposition to both, and by using her spiritual engines 
for the overthro,v of constitutional government. Such men 
argued that the perfect liberty existing in England, the United 
States, and Belgium had many advantages for the Church. 
To reasoning of this sort the Stilnmen aus JJIal.ia Laaclt 
replied by first of all uttering encomiums on religious liberty, 
find also on those excellent Catholics ,vho favoured it, thinking 
it l11ight prove best for the Church. But though this view of 
the case had its noble aspects, there ,vas another side to it. 
Experience proved that under such a systeln the losses of the 
Church ,vere deplorable. Not to speak of Europe, the case 
of the United States ,,"ould suffice. As much as thirty years 
ago, Bishop England, of Charleston, had said that 'v herf'as the 
Catholics ought to have six millions of the population, they 
really bad less than t,vo. And this terrible loss ,vas ag. 
I Fl'icdbcrg. p. 88. 
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gravatcd at the present day, for considering the enorlnous 
iUllnigration of Catholics and the addition of l\lexican territory 
in the IneantiIne, they ought now to number fifteen millions; 
but in fact they did not dare to claim more than six. A good 
authority had sho'wed that the Church lost more souls in the 
State of 'Vinsconsin in a single year, than she gained in the 
,vhole Union. The loss among the children of the Irish ,vas 
greater than an10ng those of the Germans. This the \vriter 
attributes to 'the pestiferous air' of non-denominational schools, 
and con1plains that the system prevailing in America deprives 
children of a well-ordered and continuous Catholic education, 
such as \vould protect them, among other dangers, from the 
necessity of learning English. 1 
This anxiety to keep up the German tongue in America 
illustrates the cry raised in the Gerlnan press against. that 
tongue being put out of the schools, both in Posen and in the 
Tyrol. 'Liberty of instruction' bad been so used that ,vhole 
districts, once speaking German, had been educated into the 
use of Polish in the one case, and of Italian in the other. In 
both these countries the saDIe reason ,vhich in America made 
it desirable for Ron1e to keep up German, turned the other 
,,,,aYe In America, the German tongue ,vould enclose a people, 
in the heart of the country, walled off and apart froln the 
nation. In the other cases, that tongue \vollld be a channel 

onnecting the people witb the ebb and flo\v of the national 
Inind. Even a comparatively small population, kept ,veIl in 
hand, inaccessible to the con1mon thought, and ready to obey 
every touch of the leaders, may be n1ade a formiùable political 
po\ver. Had ".,. ales been in the hand of Rome! 2 
Alnong the causes of chagrin to l\Iontalembert would be a 
recent article in the Oil-'iltá, directed against tbe Liberal Catho- 
lics by name, and plainly meant to thwart any influence ,vith 


) Stimmen, lYe1te Folge, Heft iv., pp. 59, 60. 
2 Curious examples of this use of eùucation are given by Menzel, JesuitelUun- 
t1.icbe. 
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"Thich t11CY n1ight have hoped to approach the Council. A 
panlphlet being taken as a text, the positions of the Liberal 
Catholics are stated, as-I. That modern nations deserve 
more liberty than ancient ones; 2. That liberty of w.orship 
should be conceded, as no\v inevitable; 3. That' the distinction 
bet\veen Church and State' is not no\v to be got rid of, and has 
its advantages; 4. That Catholics ought to avail them'5clves of 
all liberties. On the first point it is replied that Inodern society 
has made only luaterial progress, but gone back in faith and 
nlol
ls, and therefore deserves not more liberty than ancient 
society, but less. On the second point, resenting an allusion 
of the Liberal Catholic to the fact that Pius IX. had himself 
granted a constitution at the opening of his reign, the Oivilüi 
alleges, first, that it ,vas conceded in cÙ.cumstances of imperious 
necessity,. and, secondly, that it ,vas free from the essential 
faults ,vhich ,vould deservedly brand it as Liberal-' it lacked 
the crilninal principles of liberty of ,vorship, of the press, and of 
meeting.' 
loreover, it issued in the exile of the Prince, ',vhich 
seeIns to be the inevitable result of modern constitutions.' So the 
Pontiff ,vas obliged to revoke it, and to condemn it to oblivion. 
The Liberal Catholic writer had quoted passages, even from 
Jesuits, to proye that it ,vas la\vful for princes, in given circunl- 
stances, to tolerate liberty of worship. Certainly, replies the 
Ciriltá, it is lawful to tolerate it, if imperious circumstances 
render it necessary in order to avoid a greater evil. But that 
is one thing, and admitting liberty of \vorship as a principle is 
another. '''\Vhat meaning bave the ,vords of the present Pontiff 
,vhen he declares that liberty of conscience and of ,vorsbip is 
madness, and the pest of the nations?' 'Vhat did he mean \vhen 
he condemned President Comonfort for adnlitting religious 
liberty into lUexico? Did Gregory XVI. and Pius IX. talk to 
the middle ages? Did they tell the present generation ,vhat 
,vas suitable or not suitable for the middle ages? Catholics 
n1ay not be able to change the 'state of things ,,,here liberty of 
worship already exists, but it is in their power to prevent its 
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entrance ,vhere it does not, and to deillonstrate its crilnina]ity, 
and its moral and social balefulness. The phrase 'a distinc- 
tion bet,yeen Church and State,' is soon crushed. 'Yhat is 
meant, alleges the Cil-iltá, is a separation. That is condelnned 
in the Syllabus. As to Catholics availing themselves of all 
liberties, that idea is no patent of LíbeTal Catholics. Of course 
Ca.tholics avail theillselves of all liberties of ,vhich they can 
Jnake use. But to take part in the elections of a kingdoll1 like 
tbat of Italy, formed by iniquity, and binding up in itself a 
perpetual sacrilege, is i
npossible. The ,vords of the Bull 
which hurled an excommunication against king and people, 
are paraded, and the unfortunate Liberal Catholic is ren1ÏnLled 
that those ,vords apply to adherents of the spoliation.! 
The Paris correspondent of the Unitá felt satisfied that the 
speech of the Elnperor, made in June, to tbe troops in camp at 
Chalons, on the anniversary of Solferino, meant ,yare The 
correspondent of the CÍ'ciltá ,vas not so sure; and ,vas bitterly 
di
appointed that the Enlperor, when expressly reminded at 
Beauvais, by the Bishop, of the 'never' pronounced by 1\1. 
Rouber, and thus fairly offered the opportunity of repeating 
it, did not deign to say one ,,'ord pledging hilllself to keep up 
the temporal po,yer. 
A London correspondent of the CÚ,iltá told how the journals 
had at first affected to ignore the Council, but now began to 
speak of it. The Anglo-Catholic party ,vere discussing projects 
of union, and he gives an account of a meeting for tha,t purpose, 
not naming tilne or place, but making the Rev. Ed,vard 
Urquhart prominent. It is said, he adds, that one bishop ,vill 
go to the Council; and the Ritualists think that many of their 
party ,viII do so. There is much cause for hope. Some persons 
of high station have publicly said that they 'would submit to the 
Council, and many say so privately. They do not feel safe in 
Anglicanism. He d,vells on 1\lr. David Urquhart, and his ideas 
of ,,,hat t,he Pope is to do for international interests. 2 


1 Serie VII., vol. vi., pp. 445 fi. 



 V 01. vi., pp. 484-5. 
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The prelate ,vho replaced the Bishop of l\Iontreal in his 
absence, delivered an adùress, from ,vhich the Cit.iltá repeats 
thf\se words, that Pius IX. had a mis;;ion, and his mission ,vas 
to recall, to confirln, and to defend in the ,yorlel, the la \y of the 
'1\Iost High,' the essential pri11ciple of authority, and thus to 
'save at once both the Church and Society.' 1 But as a ,vhile ago 
,ve heard of toasts in ,vhich the Pope, as universal king, ,vas put 
Lefore the national king, so no,von British ground is held up to 
adnliration the trophy of banners in the Church of St. SuI pice 
as the fairest tribute of 'Ne\v France,' as Canada is called. 
The flags of all the societies in l\Iontreal, and also those of all 
nations, ,vere gathered together' in homage to the standard of 
Pills L..Y., to express tlte obedience of the CatllOlic nations to tlte 
suprerne autlt01'it!J.' 1 


CHAPTER IX. 


Publication of Janus-Hotter Controversy-Bishop :\frrret's Book-Père Hya- 
cinthe-The Saviour of Society again-Dress-True Doctrine of Cun- 
cordats not Contracts but Papal Laws-Every Catholic State has Two 
Heads-Four National Governments condemned in One Day-'Vhat a Free 
Church means- Fulda Manifesto-
Ieeting of Catholic Notables in Ber] in 
-Political A.gitation in Bavaria and Austria-Stumpf's Critique of tile 
Jesuit Schemes. 


LITTLE more than three months remained before the opening 
of the Council, ,,,hen the intellectual movement respecting 
it received a ne,v impulse. A book, under the title of Tlte 
Pope and tlle Council, by Janus, :ssued from the GenTIan 
press; and conjecture at once ascribed the principal authorship 
to no less a person than Döllinger, although it was assumed 
that be had availed himself of aid. The profound impression 
made by this ,,"ork may be accounted for, partly by the excite- 
ment in the midst of ,yhich it appeared, and partly by its o,vn 


Vol. vi., p. 488. 


2 Ibid., p. 483. 
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force. It con1bined a Jninute kno\vledge of the inner history 
of the Church, ,,'ith comprehensive vie"rs of the questions, both 
doctrinal and constitutional, ,vhich ,vere no\v raised. 
After a fe,v clear passages from modern utterances of autho- 
rity, Janus strikes the kpynote rather higher than he is prepared 
to sustain it :-' So they find themselves under a delusion, ,vho 
believed that in the Church, the spirit of the Bible, and of old 
Christianity, had got the upper hand of that spirit of the middle 
ages according to ,vhich she ,vas a penal establishment, able to 
send men to prlson, to the gallo,ys, or to the stake.' The 
Bible and old Christianity are here set up as the standards. 
But ho,v old? 1V ould a Hebrew seeking to restore religion 
in the days of Nehemiah, have accepted six centuries after 
1\loses as antiquity? or ,yould he bave sought the old truth in 
the la \v itself? But if seeking the norm of Church order and 
doctrine in the first six centuries is less scientific than seeking 
it ,vhere those centuries sought it, the historical result is advan- 
tageous, as elucidating the total absence of the modern Papal 
dogn1as in those early centuries. 
Beginning with the 
Iagna C/larta which Innocent III. con- 
demn<?d, ,vhile he excon1municated the Barons, Janus cites case 
after case in which the estahlishment of free institutions, and 
especially of freedoln of \yorship, brought do\vl1 the solemn con- 
demnation of the Pope. The case of Austria in 1868 is the latest. 
'Vith the quietness of scientific knowledge, he states what at the 
time ,vould have required, from an English writer, arguments 
and proofs in detail, namely, the simple but most important fact 
that 'the oft-quoted word of the Apostle, "'V e must obey God 
rather than men," means, in the Jesuit sense, "T e must obey the 
Pope as the representative of God upon earth, and the infallible 
interpreter of the Divine 'will, rather than any civil superior, or 
any la\v of the State' Cp. 33). 
The tone of Janus is calm, and scholarly, without heing cold; 
and the acuteness of his analysis is such as is found only ,vhere 
cl('ar intellectual insight is united to traillcJ La bit" of \ycighing 
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language, ,yith reference to possible interpretations by such 
casuists as are fonned by the Curia and the Jesuits. 
lie clearly proved that the Church ,vas on tbe eve of one of 
the greatest constitutional cbanges ever effected in any com- 
nlonwealth. If, in the past, the forged Decretals of the Pscudo- 
IsiJore 11ad facilitated inroads upon the constitution of the 
Church, ho,v lnuch more ,vould an authentic article of the creed, 
containing in itself the po,ver of lnaking any nUlllber of other 
articles, and assluning as its basis the unlÎInited authority of the 
Pope, pave the ,yay to far-reaching civil and ecclesiastical en- 
croacblnents! When Archbishop l\lanning said of Janus that 
by SOlne it ,vas' regarded as the sballo,vest and most pretentious 
book of the day' (Prit,. Pet., iii., p. 114), he greatly lnoderated 
the tone of his Continental friends. 1\lost bad things that could 
be said against a book, or its ,vriters, ""ere said in very bad 
language. The Archbishop himself could not let it pass \vithout 
twice calling it ' infalnous,' and that in a pastoral. 
The excitement in Germany no,v reached a point at ,,,hich 
the bishops began to be alarnled. The' good press' undertook 
to extenuate the importance of the changes dreaded, and threw. 
doubts on the probability of their being adopted. The perplexity 
bec:une greater ,vhen, in France, appeared a book. in t\vo 
volumes from the pen of l\Ionsignor l\Iaret, said by some to be 
the most learned prelate in the country, and ,,-ho, at all events, 
,vas Dean of the Theological Faculty of the Sorbonne. He COln- 
bated the proposed innovations ,vith French tact and skill, raising 
a voice, if not for the old Gallican doctrines as a ,vbüle, at least 
for sonle relnains both of them and of the liberties ,,'ith \vhich are 
identified the nanles of the nlost reno"'.-vned Churchlnen in France 
since the Refonnation. 1 The book nlade a profound but passing 
ilnpression. It "-as called Religious Peace and tlte General 
Council,' but the Jesuit historian Sambin (p.47) styles it a brand 


1 :Monsignor :l\Iaret boldly quotes Eusebius as saying (Book II., cap. 
iv.) 
that Petcr was not only the greatest and strongest of the Apostles, which is 
like what be :says, but that be wa
 the prince anù patrun of thcm an, which he 
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increasing the conflagration. The question raised ,vas that be- 
tween a constitutional but oligarchical governlnent and a personal 
one for the Church. l\laret holds that in her constitution a 
check upon the monarch was provided by the' aristocracy,' that 
is, the bishops (vol. ii., p. 107). The democracy is fonned by 
the priests and the laity. But we may point out that this ig 
very loose language. Dernocracy means a people ,vith po,ver, not 
a populace excluded froln all functions of government. The 
people in the Papal Church are absolutely stripped of all part 
in governlnent. They are a mere populace. The clergy are 
disfranchised officials. That Church is a society ,vith a popu- 
lace, but without a delnocracy. Before the Vatican Council, it 
:bad a constitutional aristocracy. Since then, the bishops are 
nobles ,vithout any but delegated po,ver. l\Iaret clearly states 
the familiar fact, that in the earlier centuries both clergy and 
laity took part in the election of bishops. But w"hen he comes 
to speak of the part taken by kings in their election, the facts 
glide out of sight, as noiselessly as writers of his school generally 
say that they are ,yont to do in the hands of a Jesuit. A reader 
ll1igllt ilnagine that kings first got the idea of a right in the 
election of bishops by SOITIe grant of the Church; ,vhereas even 
the Bishops of ROlne ,vere for a long tÌllle elected on ilnperial 
or royal order, con1ing froll1 Gr
ek or Goth, from Arian or 
orthodox. prince, as the case Inight be. 
l\Iaret quotes Cardinal de la Luzerne as saying that a General 
Council, in ,,'hich the order of priests ,vas not represented, ,youlù 
be illegiti,nate though not invalid (vol. i., p. 125); and gives 
it as the general opinion of theologians that their presence ,vas 
necessary. He also adlnits that the presence of layu1en in the 
Councils is attested by a large nlu11ber of doculnents. 
l\Iaret places this dilelnma before the Roman theologians- 
Either you ,,,ill state the conditions of a definition eæ catltellrâ, 


<locs not say. That is said for him by the L
Üin translator. The one word 
'TT'poÝ(yopov, 'spokesman,' or champion, of Eusebius is deliberately turned into 
the two, , prince and patron'-p'JoillcipC'7n et l}(ltJ'OllIlJJl.-.JJal'et, vol. i., p. 97. 
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or you ,vill not. If you do state theIn, the only condition 
,vhich is of divine origin cannot be olnitted, the consent of the 
bishops; and thus you gain nothing, for separate and personal 
infallibility ,vonld still not be defined. If, on the contrary, you 
do not state the conditions of a definition ex cathedrâ, you do 
indeed gain the absolute, separate, and personal infallibility of 
the Pontiff, his 11lonarchy pure and indivisible, but at the same 
time you effect tlw 'lnost radical of revolutions in the CIHl1
ch. You 
overthro,v the ,,-hole Christian and evangelical institute; you 
destroy the limited monarchy of the Church; you abolish the 
divine rights of the episcopate, nineteen centuries old; you 
suppress the divine counterpoise to the pontifical authority. 
In a ,vord, you., change the constitution of the Clllo'clt. But in 
changing the constitution, you are obliged to change also the 
doctrine, anel henceforth, in the Holy Sacrifice, ,ve must chant, 
I BELIEVE THE POPE, instead of I BELIEVE THE CHURCH. 
'T on Schulte revie,ved this work in the Literatu'l'blatt of Bonn 
(v., pp. 2 and 54). Looking at it in a popular sense, Schulte 
thought it 'vas a book to Inark an epoch. It ,va:; likely to pro- 
duce a great effect aillong the clergy, littl0 alllong the laity. 
Tin1e has not justifieù this anticipation. The fact is, all the 
younger clergy had been educated out of 
--'rench ideas and 
sympathies, and such of the young laity too as had been brought 
up by priests. 1\len ,vere but beginning to find ho,v the 
Christian Brothers, and convent schools, and episcopal semi- 
naries had changed France. 
The Ciriltá, in reply, objects even to l\Iaret's fOrInula, tlte 
Pope 'lvitlt the bishops supe1'lor to ltil}lSelf alone. Such an objec- 
tion iUlplies that in Council all the bishops add to the Pope 
nothing at all. So nUlny mitres ,,,ithout any heads in theIn 
.would add at least as Hluch. 'Ye believe, indeed, that great 
thinkers have doubted ,vhether a judge \"ith his ,vig is not 
superior to the same judge 'vithout bis ,yig. But the Pope ,vith 
all tbe bishops is not superior to the Pope ,,,itbout any bishop! 
The Jesuit "Triter says that he thinks he expresses the n1ind oi 
VOL. I. 19 
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Maret vâth exactness \vhen he puts it thus, , Tile supreme power 
resides in the Pope together" with the bislLOps; in the Pope as 
8upr"eme, u,llose strict duty it is, nevertlwless, to obey; in the bishops 
as subor"dinate, who, never"tlwless, ltave the rigltt to command' 
(Oiviltá, VII., viii., p. 257 fl). 
The choicest auditories of Paris had often · crowded noble 
Notre Dame, quaffing with delight the sparkling eloquence of 
the Carmelite preàcher Hyacinthe. N ow the ear of the country 
was thrilled, for a moment, by a cry from that eloquent voice. 
, By an abrupt change,' he wrote to the General of his order on 
the 20th of September, 1869, 'for which I blame not your own 
feelings, but a party in Rome, you no,v accuse what you did 
encourage, and blame what you did approve, commanding me 
to hold a language, or to preserve a silence, ,vhich would not 
represent my conscience.' 
Placed in this difficulty, he must forsake General, order, 
and convent. He continues: 'My profound conviction is, that 
if France in particular, and the Latin races in general, are 
delivered over to social, moral, and religious anarchy, the prin- 
cipal cause is, not assuredly Catholicism itself, but the manner 
in which it has been understood and practised for a long time.' 1 
It was to the hands of Father Hyacinthe Loyson that Monta- 
lembert committed his work on Spain and Liberty which has 
already passed before us; and by M. Loyson was it at last 
given to the public, after others had long refused to let it appear. 
St. Peter's Day, always a great day in Rome, was, of course, 
of surpassing importance in the year of the Council. The Oiviltá 
celebrated it in an article very like one of the Pope's Speeches. 
This article yields an exalnple of a dualislll in the governUlent of 
the universe 'v hich lllUst glide in as the unconscious but inevit- 
able complelnel1t of the doctrine into ,vhich Papal \vriters fall, in 
explaining a,vay ,vhat to others SeeIl1S the blight of Providence 
on whatever they rule according to their o,vn principles. They 
begin by separating the God of providence from the God of 
1 See the original, Yitcllcsclti, p. 266. 
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grace. They end by turning the bounties of Providence into 
the bribes of the evil one. It 'will be seen that in what fonows 
national prosperity COllles from the devil. The increase of our 
fields, the blessing in our basket and our store, are in reality a 
curse. This, though unSjen to the poor Pope ,vho teaches such 
things, presents a true and a very hurtful form of :ßlanicheism. 
It is another proof that they ,vho readily forge and hurl bad 
names are not safe from the errors which those names when cor- 
rectly used denote. A lame beggar ,vas sitting and looking up to 
Peter. But ,vhat the beggar ,vanted ,vas gold, and Peter could 
not give him gold. But Peter could say, In tlte- nalne of Jesus 
Christ of Naza'l'etlt, rise 'lip and 'Walk. The beggar ,vas Society. 
There was another \vho did offer gold. He &'1id to Society, Fall 
do\vn and ,vorship Jne, and I 'vill give you all the kingdolns of 
the ,vorld, etc. And the societies that got rich did so by 
worshipping the devil, their own head. Peter, however, can 
say to Society, Arise and walk. 
Peter has often pronounced that word, and just as often has 
Society been saved. Rise, said Peter to the Roman world, and 
law from a tyrant becan1e a protector. Rise, cried Peter to the 
barbarian ,vorld, and the rule of the stronger gave place to the 
defence of the weak. Rise, said he to the German ,vorld, and 
the despotism of dukes and emperors was changed into mild 
paternity. Rise, he said to the feudal world, and the dissolution 
of all ties was arrested, and societies hasting to ruin were 
re-constituted. Rise, he said to savage society, and culture 
replaced ignorance, gentleness of manners perversity. Peter 
never spared his 'Rise and ,valk ;' and that mighty ,vord never 
failed of effect. 
To Jllodern Society, Peter, by the lips of his successor, 
addresses the reviving word: 'Gold and silver bave I none, but 
in the nanle of Jesus Chri
t of Nazareth, rise up and ,valk.' He, 
by the Vatican Council, holds out to it the help to rise. The 
ancient prodigies of that ,vord will be confirmed by new pro- 
digies. The Vatican Council will save modern Society. Good 
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Catholics have already heard the word of prodigy uttered to 
mod
rn Society. They see those al)ostolic hands extended 
to shrivelled Society, offering it the miraculous cure, by Inean3 
of the Council. (Serie VII., vol. vi., p. 683 ff.) 
What good Catholics saw we cannot say; but ,,"hat cold 
history sa,v was, not lanle Society asking gold froIlI Peter, but 
Peter begging gold from the beggar he was going to cure. The 
Pope calls contribution' consolation;' yet he tens the nations 
who Jlave Jnost' consolation' that they get it by falling do\vn 
and ,vorshipping t.he devil. 
In spite of all the secrecy surrounding the preparations, it 
transpired that Cardoni, Archbishop of Edessa, in parlibu8, had, 
in the Commission for Doctrine, read a paper on infallibility, and 
that, with the exception of a single man ,vho had the courage 
to oppose the Presiding Cardinal and all his colleagues, the 
dogma. was unaninlous}y approved. The opponent, Dr. Alzog, 
of Freiburg, belonged to the Gennan nation, anù to a class of 
luen ,vbo were beconling inconvenient -the Church historians. 
l\Ieanwhile any bishops "Tbo nlade inquiries as to the intended 
program were relninded that all were under the oath of secrecy. 
But there ,vas one subject on ,vhich they ,vere not treated so 
cruelly-the inlportant one of dress. Ten months before the 
Council, information on that head ,yas requested by the Pro- 
paganda for the benefit of the nunlerous bishops depending 
upon it. An elenc/tus paramento'pltm, or inventory of vestments, 
,vas sent. The Prefect of Ceremonies then wrote to the Under 
Secretary. of State, requesting that the same inventory lnight 
be sent to the several nuncios, for the infonnation of t.he 
prelates within their respective bounds. On tho 1 Gth of Feh- 
ruary ]lis most Rpverel1d Elnincl1ce tho Secretary of State 
sent off a despatch to each nuncio ,yith the inventory. As to 
pluvia]s eyery prelate ,yas to have three,-a ,vbite, a red, and 
a violet, and so on with other vestments in proportion. (Cecconi, 
pp. 491, 493
) 
In June, the Curia. bad to set up a strong resistance to the 
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movement originated in Austria for the abrogation of the Con- 
cordat. That instrument, which had formed the diplomatic 
t:riunlph of Cardinal Rauscher and had cro,vned the professional 
repuTation of Schulte, had legally restored to the Papal Church 
lnuch of what it calls its liberties; but the clergy complained 
that they never practically got all that was prolnised upon paper. 
In the Frond biographies of the Cardinals, that of Rauscher 
describes the condition of the Church in Austria, under the 
Josephine la,vs, as deplorable! Instead of leaving her, like 
Protestant Prussia, to manage her own affairs, ,vithout having 
defined either "'hat 'll1anage' or 'her o,vn' meant, Austria, 
kno\ving ho,v Rome interprets, had taken a different course. 
There ,vas left, according to our authority, no canon la,v, but 
only such legislation as ,vas ÏInbued \vith Febronianism and 
Cæsarisln. Bulls, briefs, rescripts, and even the pastorals of 
bishops ,vera subject to the royal placet. l\Iarriage ,vas ,vith- 
dr:nvn fronl under the control of the Church. The State pushed 
into everything, 'and the Catholic Church had none of the 
liberties claimed by the tolerance of the age, for all religions.' 
Rauscher had succeeded in getting these grievances redressed, 
but no\v the national spirit ,vas rising against his ,york. His 
Concordat bound Austria to concede to the Church 'all rights 
and privileges to ,vbich by the divine order and by canon la,v 
she is entitled.' Probably the Elnperor but Ünperfectly con1- 
prehended \vhat that implied. Rauscher comprehended it. He 
\yas as honest a man as any Papal priest is likely to be. lIe 
,vas the adviser of the Emperor, and his sworn personal friend. 
Anyone nlay tell \vhat such friends do for princes ,vho ,vill only 
lnaster ,y hat Rauscher managed to bind his sovereign to. The 
Ininister, Von Hasner, put the plea for the abrogation of the 
Concordat on ground exceedingly offensive to the Pope and 
those around him. When the ConcorJat \vas contracted, said 
Hasner, ROlne was an independent State. No,v, it has ceased 
to be so, and is sustained only by foreign arms. The reply 
from tþe Vatican 'was: So long as the Pope ,is sustained by 
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Christian arms, he can never be sustained by those of foreigners. 
The reply of the politician ,vouid have been that in 1855, 'v hen 
the Concordat ,yas conclu4ed, the Papal State ,vas as much 
dependent upon foreign arIns as in ] 867, the only difference 
being that at the former tÏ1ne the arms holding a great portion 
of it were those of Austria. 
A paper in the Revue des Deux lJIondes, by the ,vell-kno,vn 
Belgian Professor Laveley,excited theOiviltá. 1 Laveley quoted the 
,vords of Baron 'Veichs, to the effect that Austria was much in 
the condition of Japan, baving one sovereign residing in the Burg. 
in Vienna, and the other, the Omnipotent Master, at the Vatican. 
To this the reply ,vas that every Christian must take the Church 
as God bas made it, tbat He bas constituted a kingdom, and 
I all and every man that is baptized is bound to obey the :l\ionarch of 
that kingdom. These are subjects of the Pope, and are his subjects just 
because they are subjects of Christ, in the authority of whom the Pope 
governs theln. For German Catholics, as much as for French ones, 01 
Belgian 
nes, or Spanish ones, and for all that form a. part of the Churc11 
of Christ, that which seems strange to the worthy Baron is perfectly true, 
nronely, that they have two sovereigns-the one, tenlporal, residing in 
Vienna, Paris, Madrid, and so on; the other, spiritual, residing in 
Rome, the metropolis of the Catholic world' (p. 22). 
After this, by way of shutting up the German politicIan to the 
faith, the writer quotes the great German Doctor of Ecclesiastical 
Law, reinforcing his authority by the consideration that he is 
a layman. 
'The eminently learned Phillips,' he says, 'speaks thus: "In conferring 
the supreme pastorate upon Peter, God has subjected to him the entire 
human species, because every man, by right, belongs to the fold of Jesus 
Christ. In presence of the crook of Peter, the mightiest prince upon 
earth is no more than the humblest of the lambs. " In contradiction to 
this,' continues the writer, 'modern Liberals adopt the cry, 'Ve have n(. 
king but Cresar ; and as for the Vicar of Christ, they would say, Crucif)' 
him ! ' (p. 22). . . . 
, If, by divine institution, every baptized man is a subject of the Roman 
Pontiff, necessarily every nation is governed by two authorities,-by 
that of the civil sovereign for the affairs of temporal life, and by that of 
the spiritual sovereign for affairs which relate to the eternal salvation of 
1 Civiltá, VI!., vii., p. 18-33. 
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the soul and the service of God. Those two authorities may certainly 
enter into agreement between themselves, to terminate a contest as to the 
domains of their respective powers, and to determine the exercise of them. 
This is the generic idea of the origin of concorda.ts. They are not con- 
ventions between two distinct nations, or between the sovereigns of two 
distinct nations, like international treaties, hut they are conventions 
between two supreme authorities, which, in different orders, rule over 
the same people-the one in the temporal ana the other in the spiritual 
order. Therefore, they are conventions altogether sui generis. 
, The two authorities wmch negotiate such conventions, belonging to two 
different orders, of which one is inferior and subordinate to the other, it 
follows that the concordats, although they may be called contracts binding 
on both sides, so far as in due proportion they oblige each of the parties, 
nevertheless cannot be called binding in the sense of the Regalists, in 80 
far as the conventions might imply a perfect equality in the contracting 
parties, such as would exist between two parties equal and independent 
as between themselves. The temporal prince, even as a prince, never 
ceases to be a subject of the Pontiff. N or does the political authority of 
the Olle cease to be subordinate to the spiritual authority of the other, as 
the end for which the one rules does not cease to be subordinate to 
that for which the other rules' (p. 24). 
Going on to state that concordats are particularly concerned 
with mixed matters, the writer sho,vs that in such affairs the 
object of a concordat is to fix actual limits of jurisdiction as 
behveen the hvo powers, according to the circumstances of the 
particular country. 1tlixed matters, it must be remembered, 
mean those in ,vhich both moral and material interests are 
involved; such as affect only material interests being temporal, 
such as involve only lnoral interests being spiritual, and all 
into which any moral element enters being at least mixed. The 
writer proceeds :
 
C So far as it affects p'ltrely temporal things, a concordat may have 
the nature of a contract, as there is nothing to forbid it. But not 80 in 
regard to spiritual things, or to mixed OJl
S, which are also spiritual on 
account of the 'spiritual considerations they involve; for it is simony to 
enter into a contract with regard to sacred things' (p. 28). 
Then to show that a concordat is not a contract between two 
princes, but a law given by the superior prince to the inferior 
in his own land, the definition of Cardinal Tarquini is quoted :- 
It is a particular ecclesiastical law, for a certain 8tate, promul- 
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gated by tlte alltlw1'ity o.f tlte ITigh Pontiff, at tlte instance of tlte 
local prince, and confi1'}ned by tlte special obligation of tltf said 
prince to maintain it in perpetuity.! The Civiltá does not, ho,v- 
ever, quote Tarquini's ,vords, to the effect t.hat a concordat is 
to be classed ,vith instruments called privileges. 
An illustration of Laveley, in ,vhich he iUlagines the I(ing 
of France allowing the appoinbnent of the officers of the army 
to be subject to the I\:.ing of Spain, is met by saying that no 
Catholic is a foreigner to the Pope :- 
, To be a foreigner to him you must be a foreigner to Christ, whose 
place the Pope holds, and whose mission he continues upon earth. . . . 
Do you know what you say when you compare the Pope, in regard to the 
Catholics of this or that kingdom, to what a temporal sove
eign would be 
to the people of another State 1 Catholics, be they French, German, or 
Spanish, or whatever else, are more subjects of the Pope, as the head of 
the Church and their spiritual prince, than they are of the king or em- 
peror as the temporal prince; the ties which bind them as subjects, in the 
first respect, being, beyond comparison, more intinutte and nlore elevated 
than those which bind them in the second. It is so by divine ordinance, 
it having pleased God, the Universal Governor of all, to constitute t'Wo 
authorities in the world for the governInent of the nations-the one, 
spiritual, to direct hunmn actions to eternal life; the other, te1nporal, for 
the ruling of the same, in order to temporal business and peace among 
men. . . . As to the cOlllparison respecting officers of the anuy, if it did 
prove anything, what do you think it would prove î It would prove that 
you cannot concede to the tenlporal prince any interference whatever, in 
the nOlnination of bishops or of other sacred n1.Ínisters, who are officers of 
the anny of the Church, whose sovereign is not the secular prince, but 
the Pope' (p. 2G). 
The next step in this argument brings out a principle which 
sho,ys ho'\v far the idea of sacred things may be extended into 
wbat the common political mind would naturally look upon as 
secular things :- 
, Had the matters treated of in the Austrian Concordat been merely 
temporal, even then the faith of the prince might easily have been engaged, 
as promoting the spiritual good of his own subjects and in obedience to 
. 1 Juris Ecclcsiastici, p. 83. In my copy, 4th edition, it is, p. 73, 'Concor- 
datum recte definiatur: Lex particularis ccclesiastica pro aliquo regno Summi 
Pontificis auctoritate edita ad instantiam principis ejus loci, speciali ejusdem 
principis obligatione confirmata, se earn perpetuo servituruPl..' 
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Christ the Lord. Having once engaged his faith, he could never with- 
draw by his own will, both because the gift conferred 'upon the Ohurch had 
in the ve'ryact of beswVJmpnt taken on a sacred character, on account of 
the spiritual end to which it thus became devoted, and also because the 
prince has not power to withdraw his faith but by an authoritative 
judgnlent, and the authoritative judgment belongs to the superior, not 
to the subject. But the nlatters concerned were either spiritual or mixed, 
anù therefore directly belonged to the Church itself. . . . The inter- 
pretation of concordats can only be given by the Pontiff, not by the lay 
prince, much less can this prince annul them by his own will. . . . 
Concordats are not contracts (because it is an act of simony to make 
contracts upon sacred matters), but a particular law made by the Pontiff, 
and the kind of treaty or convention which is added to the law regards the 
promise of the prince to procure the execution of it. Now since the law 
nlade by the Pontiff for the spiritual government of a given nation binds 
that nation, independently of any additional obligation, it is clear that 
the Hungarians are bound to observe the concordat made by the Pontiff 
for them also, even though the representatives of the nation have not 
ratified it. The necessity of ratification by them exists for civil laws, but 
not for ecclesiastical laws, regarding which no political parliament has 
authority of any sort. Besides, Hungary would gain nothing by with- 
drawing herself from the Concordat, for withdrawing from under a par- 
ticular law she would fall under the obligation of the common law, which 
is the canon law pure and simple' (pp. 28, 29). 
It must be remelnbered that the Emperor, ,vhen he applied 
his august mind, as 've sa'v Tarquini note, to reform his code 
under the guidance, not of legists or of courtiers, but of priests 
(as if they 'vere not both legists and courtiers), ,vas not able 
to impose his' evangelical la,v' on Hungary, but only on his 
hereditary States. The last ,yord of our last quotation is never, 
for one mOlnent, to be lost sight of in reading or hearing what 
,r aticanists say. If,ve let our English ideas push out of our 
n1Ïnd the correct idea which it presents, '\ve read or hear in a 
111aze. The comnlon law is, in the l
ind of the Church, canon 
la,v. That la,v is as much above national law as the Pope is 
above the king or president, as much as the Church is above the 
State. 
Another dictum in this article is, 'If the Pope should condemn 
the fundamental laws of a country, it ,\yould be a manifest sign 
that those la,vs ,vere erroneous and to be condemned.' 
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1\1. Ollivier, who had soberly appealed to the Concordat, as 
giving real guarantees to the 10\ver of the t,\VO parties to it, 
luight ,veIl be acceptable to 1\1. Veuillot. 
On tbe anniversary of the Pope's accession, his speecb, ad- 
dressed to the Sacred College, contained the follo,ving passage: 
The hvo societies of ,vhich the ,vorld consists, said his Holiness, 
are, first, the To\ver of Pride, i.e., Dabel; secondly, the society 
,vhose prototype is seen 'in the upper roon1, on the day of 
Pentecost, ,vhere Peter, the Apostles, and thousands of the 
faithful of different nations, heard one and the same language 
and understood it.' Those who ,vish to form a clear idea of 
what these two organs of two hostile societies are-the Babel 
tongue and the Pentecostal tongue-must just keep their eyes 
open as 've go on. (OÚ'iltá, VII., vii., p. 130.) 
The Pope, on the 25th of June, calling governnlents before 
'his tribunal,' and sitting in judgment, pronounced censure on 
the governnlents of Italy, Austria, Spain, and Russia. Italy was 
discussing a la\v to subject students even for the priesthood to 
the conscription. Austria "'"as miserably ,vronging and injuring 
the Church. Spain 'was doing likewise, or ,vorse. And Russia 
was persecuting the Polish bishops and sending them into exile. 
The high spirits of the Court at this moment appear in the 
comments on these sentences. We give a few specimens from 
the Oiviltá (VII., vii., p. 135, etc.) :- 


'Fron1 no other lips could those words burst forth, save fron1 those of 
him who is set by God as ruler of His Church, with divine power, above 
all human powers. . . . Only the Pope can thus menace, reprove, and 
instruct, because he only is set in a region above all human greatness 
between heaven and earth. . . . 'Vhen science gloried in being Catholic, 
and authority in being derived from God, both were, when they spoke, 
echoes of the word of the Pope. But science and authority have become 
unchristianised. The Pope has remained what he was-the herald, the 
oracle of the Lord. . . . The only religion which has the moral liberty 
of existence from God Himself is the Catholic, and the only worship from 
which modern liberalism takes away every liberty is the Catholic. The 
Catholic religion free means, in fact, the use of Canon Law free, the 
possession and enjoynlent of Church property free, the jurisdiction of 
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ecclesiastical ministers free, the rites and ceremonies of religion free, and 
instruction in the sacred sciences free' (p. 13!}). 


The article proceedNl to sho,v that the Pope Imd menaced 
in the saJne Lrpath on
 republic, Spain; t,vo constitutional 
monarchies, It.aly and Austria; and one absolute monarchy, 
11us
ia. -This could not he done unless the Pope ,vas king. 
Then follo,ys a specilncn of history as it flourishes under 
Pius IX. The ROlnan Emperors used to imprison the Popes, 
in order to reign in Rome; and Constantine, not 'U'ishing to 
imprison the Pope, abandoned nome. But a king not Pope, 
and a Pope not king, never were able to live here together, and 
never will be able to do so. (Civiltá, VII., vii., p. 131, ff) 
Great attention ,vas a,vakened by the prominence given 
by the Civiltá (p. 210) to a publication of Bishop Plantier, of 
Nîme8. It ,vas 'splendid and profound.' Plantier spoke of 
the suggestion that the t\VO doctrines of Papal infallibility 
and the assuluption of the Virgin should be defined by accla- 
mation. He alleged that such a luode of definition could be 
conveniently and infallibly adopted, and asked if the Council 
should adopt it, ,vhat would be the harm? He ridiculed the 
idea that the assistance of the Holy Spirit ,vould be given to 
a decision by vote and not to one by acclalnation. The 
appearance of this in the Civiltá, after all that had passed, 
quickened the fears of the anti-infallibilists and also of the 
anti-opportunists, lest the Pope should be detennined to carry 
through the definition by acclalnation. Plantier declared that 
the Council would not be a whit frightened by threats to the 
effect t,hat it ,vould have governments and people against it 
if it condemned liberty of worship aucl of the press, ,vith the 
other vaunted liberties of modern civilisation. This forecast of 
Plantier ,vas viewed very gravely by the Literaturblatt of Bonn 
(vol. iv., p. 827). 
Early in September the bishops of Germany met at Fulda, 
and issued a collective pastoral. 
hey solemnly deprecated the 
rUlllours spread abroad as to the intentions of the Council. 
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These rum ours, ho,vever, only echoed the voice of the Civiltd 
Oattolica, and the doubts cast upon their probability soon fpll 
back upon the candour of those who expressed tbem. Tho 
bishops \vent on to asseverate that the Council ,,,ould never 
define any ne,v doctrine ,vhich ""'as not contained in holy,vrit 
or in tradition, but ,vould define only principles ,vhich ,vera 
,vritten 'on all your hearts by faith and conscience' (Friedberg, 
p. 276). The Catholics of Germany took this solemn language 
in its apparent meaning; and the persuasion that their bishops 
,vould stand fast, and that the Curia would not ride roughshod 
over such a body, tranquillised most Inen. Only ecclesiastics ap- 
pear to have suspected that the assurance ]uight amount to little 
nlore than carefully dovetailed ,yords. Even the governnlents 
seeln to have taken conlfort from tbe prospect of such po,verful 
opposition, kno,ving ho,v pertinacious these same prelates 
could be. But l\Ienzel dryly says that they ,vere stubborn 
,vith cabinets because they seemed to be afraid of them, but 
pliant ,vith the Curia, by ,,,hich they ,,,ere a.hvays bro,,,beaten. 
The German bishops, in giving the assnrance that nothing 
but ,vhat the faithful believed ,volùd be defined, probably hoped 
tbat the fact of their having to give such an assurance would 
\veigh, at ROIne, as a hindrance to the plans in contenlplation. 
If so, they only furnished one Inore proof of the truth ,vhich ,ve 
in England have been told by Dr. Ne,vluan, that no pledge 
{1'om Catholics is of any value to 'Which R01J
e is not a party.1 
Ho,v easily the language understood by the people of Germany, 
in one sense, could be turned by the initiated in another, 
received a shining proof ,vhen it ,vas quoted ,vith commenda- 
tion by Archbishop l\Ianning, in the highest Ultramontane sense. 
This Inay bave been only a joke at the unfortunate German 
bishops. If meant as real praise, it ,vas to their reputation a 
blow in the eye, unfitting them to appear among men ,yhose 
,yord can be trusted. 2 The Civiltá elaborately interpreted the 


1 Letter to tile flll ke of Þlo1'folk, p. 14. 
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'bilingual bishops in its o\vn sen
e, as a 'triumphant' refutation 
of the Liberal Oatholics (\TII., viii., p. 130). 
If the Gernlan bishops read as little as Dr. Friedrich says 
they do, they perhaps do not read the Unitá Cattolica. There 
is no doubt that it, at least, speaks language agreeable in the 
highest quarters. In its nUlnber for the preceding 1st of l\Iay, 
it commented on the sanle assurance as having been flung 
before the French people. 'If the Council,' says this real 
echo, 'should only define ".hat all believe, the Oouncil ,yould 
be useless, for in points 'v hich all believe all are agreed.' To 
say, it proceeds, that an <Eculnenical Oouncil should express 
'vhat all the faithful think, is to confound the Teaching Ohurch 
,vith the Learning Church. 'The pen falls from our hands, and 
,,'e have not courage to contend against such nonst'nse.' 
After having put this assurance before their nation, certain 
of the bishops felt it necessary to adùress a private appeal to 
the Pope, dra,vn up by Dinkel, Bishop of Augsburg, repre- 
senting the great danger to the Church in Gerlnany ,vhich the 
proposed alterations ,vonId involve, and praying hinI to abandon 
'the far-reaching projects ,vhich ,vere ascribed to billi.' 1 A 
Eill1i1ar appeal ,vas sent to his IIoliness by the prelates of 
Hungary, in ,vhich country a notable C0111lnencelnent had been 
made in restoring the laity to a part in the managelnent of 
Church affairs. 2 
In June 1869 a remarkable meeting of Catholic notables ,vas 
held in Berlin; ,,,ith an account of ,vhich Sepp opens his book. 
The chair ,vas filled by Peter Reicbensperger, since noted for 
his Ultramontane zeal, and Herr 'Vindhorst, no,v the UHra- 
1l1ontane leader in the Reichstag, ,vas present, ,,,itb even Dr. Jörg, 
of Bavaria, ,vhose allusion, in the ,,'inter of 1874, to the attenIpt 
of I(ullman on the life of Bislnarck called forth a relnarkable 
speech from that statesman. These gentlemen, thinking, or pro- 
fessing to think, that their bishops ,yould defeat ,vhat the Curia 


1 F'J.iedbcrg, p. 19. 
2 See Lord Acton, Zll'r Gescl"icltte. 
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had planned, adopted an address expressive of confidence in 
them, and of their hope that the threatened collision between 
the Church and their governments and nation might be averted. 
Sepp himself went to Prague to present the document to 
Cardinal Prince Sch,varzenberg. The latter read it slowly, 
thought it over, and said, 'It is far too weak. 'Vith ROllle 
you must hold very different language froln that.' In further 
conversation Sepp said to the Cardinal, ' You have in Prague 
the first canonist in Germany (Schulte), the man ,vho drafted 
the Austrian Concordat, and surely he can be employed in 
similar ,york for the Council.' The reply ,vas: 'You have 
in Munich the greatest Catholic theologian in Germany, and 
the gentlelnen in ROllle will not hear of his being invited' 
(Sepp, p.4). 
In October 18G9 the Bishop of Passau addressed a protest 
to the Central Committee of the Catholic Association, saying 
that, while pretending to agitate for religion, the Association, 
influenced from abroad, organised secret clubs, and carefully 
concealed their movements fro
 the bishops. He was thanked 
by the King of Bavaria in a private letter, and threatened by 
the Jesuit organs. 1 
Large numbers of priests had been returned to the Bavarian 
Parliament, all burning with zeal against Prussia, and against 
union under it. In 1868 the clerical agitation had gone so far 
that, in November of that year, President Badbauser, when 
closing the Landsrath, addressed the illelllbers in ull,vonted 
language :- 
"Vhen the government of the country and its organs, the chamber 
which represents the people, and the new laws, are daily held up to sus- 
picion, nlockery, and contempt, when the peasantry are excited against 
the townspeople, and when men, throwing off all patriotic shame, feed 
themselves with hopes of foreign intervention, threatening our German 
warriors with the chassepots, then must every honourable man condemn 
such proceedings; for the venonl daily instilled will, in time, poison the 
honest country people, as occurrences in UI)per Bavaria, already show.'2 


1 lVcltbegcbcltlwiten, i., 3
O. 
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Secret associations for Ultramontane objects "Tere formed 
even among children. Those of the clergy who would have 
warned the authorities 'vere kept still by secret terrorism. 
The meeting of the Council and the necessity of overthro'wing 
Prince Hohenlohe ,vere closely connected with this tUrInoil. 
And the Liberals plainly said, 'The whole Catholic world is to 1)8 
fanaticised, to enable the great Catholic po\vers, after crushing 
Prussia, as they hope to do, to carry out a grand reaction.' 1 
The Vaterland went so far, ,vhen Napoleon III. took his last 
plebiscite, as to tell its readers that a French intervention in 
Germany would soon follo\v, that it ,vas eagerly looked for, and 
that all would join France to break the hated yoke of Prussia. 
J\Iorally, Prussia \vas already at an end, but it ,vas for France 
to put an end to bel' physically. ,,,,-rho can tell if ,ve shall 
have any North Gerlnan Confederation, Zollverein, or Prussian 
monarchy in 1871?' 2 Silnilar hopes of great events often 
pointed to the year of the Council, or the year after. The 
Civiltá did not scruple to tell Napoleon III. that he o,ved the 
new pZébiscite to l\Ientana. S
 far frolD concealing the Pope's 
direct action in a question affecting the stability of a throne, 
his confidential ,vriters exaggerated his influence. 
In Austria a struggle had set in against the supernatural 
order. On the part of the people this struggle was conscious, 
on that of the Emperor apparently it was somnolent. Yet 
he ,vas even more interested than anyone of the people could 
be. Laws on civil marriage, education, and registry of baptisnl 
were passed by the legislature, and tardily assented to by tbe 
Elnperor. The Bishop of Linz issued a nlanifesto saying that 
he ,vould not ackno,vledge the ne\v il1egitÏInate Ja,vs,-of Course 
under the plea of obeying God rather than Ulan. Turning on 
the Emperor, he :said that he Laù pletlgeù his faith to the Con- 
cordat as a l11a11 and as a kaiser. Other prelate::;, in n1Ïlder 
language, 
et Papal above Austrian la,v. Finally, as 've have 
already seen, on June :22nJ, lö68, the Pope bÏInself laid the 
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ne,v la\vs under his condelnnation. 'Vhile to us that sentence 
'\vas only a criticism, to the Bishop of Linz it ,vas the judgment 
of the snprelne tribunal, under \vhich kings reign and princes 
decree justice. 
A Catholic meeting against the school la\v was being held 
in the church at Schlanders, and ,vhile the curate ",va:::; lnaking 
a speech Count :ßIanzano, the local authority, declared the 
Ineeting closed. Cries of 'Do\vl1 ,vith hin}! I\:iU hiln!' ,vere 
raised. He ,vas thro\vn to the ground, beaten on the breast, 
und barely escaped to the barracks of the gensdarnles. 
'Vhen the Council ,vas closely approaching, great excitement 
broke out in Austria against the religious orders. The spark 
'\vhich kindled the blaze ,vas the discovery of a nun confined 
in the Carnlelite convent of Craco\v. She had been kept in 
one cell for t,venty years, ,vith incredible privations and in 
he
tial filth. The rago of the public forced the government 
to go as far as sOllle sho\v of action. Orders ,vere issued for 
the inspection of convents. Sentences of bishops conden1ning 
priests to confinrlnent in ecclesiastical prisons ,yere declared 
invalid unless thp culprit voluntarily consented. The bishops 
,yere also required to give in lists of the voluntary prisoners. 
These measures ,vere resented as an 'insult to the episco- 
pate.' The Bishop of Brünn ,von hilllself an honourable 
Inention in the Civiltá by a circular in \vhich he repelled the 
pretensions of the government, refused the list required, and 
told the superiors of monasteries to pay no heed to the orders. 
'Vbile this second governinent was set up, beside that of the 
country, the voice of ROllle cheered it on in taking the upper 
band. The same voice railed against the consti tutional minis- 
ters, the parlianlent, and the la\vs. 
The cOlnbative Bishop of Linz, in a great meeting, said 
that he did not cast any doubt on the religious feeling of the 
Elnperor, but he ,vas now nothing more than a constitutionaJ 
sovereign. Instead, therefore, of merely saying that they had 
confidence in the Emperor, they Inust COine to his aid. This ,vas 
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repeated in Rome, with the explanation that it had been said 
that the bishop in this appeal for aid to the Emperor ,vas only 
uttering the sentiments of his 1\Iajesty as expressed to the 
bishop. Thus were bishops commended by the organ of the 
Papal Court for breaking the laws of their country, and credited 
,vith influencing the mind of the sovereign in a sense hostile to 
the constitution. l 
The Ultramontane party had frequently; during the year, been 
encouraged by correspondents in Paris to expect a ,yar of France 
against Prussia. On l\Iarch 10th the Unite;' contained a letter 
expressing fears that Austria and Italy might agree to remain 
neutral, but quoting a passage from the Volksbote in favour 
of French invasion of Germany. On April 23rd it ,vas said 
that for a year past the Emperor had allo,ved no opportunity 
of rousing the 'val' spirit to pass. A week later a crusading 
significance ,vas given to the approaching anniversary of 
Joan of Arc. It "
as announced that more than twelve 
archbishops and bishops ,vould attend--among them Cardinal 
Bonnechose-and that the Empress ,vonid grace the scene. 
On l\Iay 1st the fact that the appearance in Paris of Bene- 
detti, the French alllbassador at Berlin, ,vas officially said 
to have no connection lvith political prospects, ,vas noted for 
a slnile. On the 12th of the saIne month it \vas plainly 
said, 'Everyone believes that at the first cannon shot 
,yhich passes bet,veen France and Pruss:a, a French regiment, 
as the Pays expresses it, ,viII be sent to occupy Belgiuln.' 
And on the 13th the display at the festival of Joan of Arc 
at Orleans, ,vith a great array of prelates, was described as 
'one of the noblest ever connected ,vith ,val' and religion, 
,veIl adapted to excite a nation ,vhich aims at uniting the cross 
,vith the s\vord.' On June 19th it was said that the mission 
of General Fleury to Florence 'vas ,vith reason taken as a 
sign of approaching 'val'. 
Yet, ,vbile tbe Emperor of tbe French was looked to as leader 
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against the foe ,vhom the Church had marked out for the first 
victim, every sign of discord in France, every ontbreak or dis- 
order, was eagerly paraded as proof of the anarchy to ,,-hich all 
countries must come under any regime but that of the Church. 
At the same t.ime every crime, riot, or difficulty in Italy ,vas 
magnified and dwelt upon ,vith the same moral. 'Let the 
Challlber invoke the authority of the Council, and proclailll its 
canons as the laws of the State,' ,vas the demand of the Unitá 
eight months before the Council met (l\Iarch 21st). And it 
seems to be a kind of tacit canon, alllong interpreters of Vatican 
indicationg, that the utterances of Don l\Iargotti in Italy, and of 
M. Veuillot in France, more frequently express the real inten- 
tions of the Court than things that fall from more responsible 
personages. Another saying ,vas, There are three Italys-the 
Italy of Pius IX., ,vhich prays; the Italy of l\Iazzini, which con- 
spires; the Italy of Menabrea, ,vhich trembles (l\larch 27th). 
l\Ienabrea ,vas .then Premier. Again:- 
'The Council is drawing near, and Babylon is trembling, hell is blas- 
pheming, and before long the world will hear the infallible word of truth 
and righteousness. Hallelujah!... The revolution which for nine 
years has been bent on marching to Rome is disgraced, senseless, divided. 
The traitors are betrayed, the robbers plundered, and the rebels plotted 
against by rebellion. Hallelujah!' (l\'1arch 28th.) 
The Unitá found that the threefold opposition of governments, 
rationalists, and heretics showed itself lllost strongly in 
Iay, 
the month of l\;Iary, which only means that the Imlllaculate has 
set her heel on the three heads of the Hydra. Here the mention 
of governments as one head of the Hydra is no slip of the pen, 
that is, governments which dwelt in Babylon, as ,ve have just 
read, or in the Tower of Babel, as it is more frequently expressed. 
Three days later (May 23rd) the Unitá cries, 'It is time for 
Catholics to be up in defence of the Council. It is the only 
l)lank of safety for shipwrecked society.' The jfélnoriale Diplo- 
1natique says that 'governments are less and less disposed to 
interfere in religious questions, unless their rights are infringed; 
Lut such reserve is ,var against the Council, ,vhich being infallible 
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cannot infringe any 'right.' The italics here are our o'\Yn; and 
,yould that ,ve could print the ,vords on the mind of every rising 
man in EnO'Iand. That ,vould save vast ,vaste of ,,"ords. 
o 
The courage of the Civiltá ,vas stiInuIated by the French elec- 
tions in the SUlnmer, and its hatred of United Italy boiled over. 
The ever faithful UnÚ'e,rs had given the ,vatchw'ord to the elec- 
tors, 'The temporal po,ver, and liberty of higher instruction!' 
In the cry' liberty of higher iustruction,' ,ve have the popular 
side of the original call of the Civiltá for universities all over 
Europe, canonically instituted. One hundred and hventy deputies 
,vere pledged to the prograln, and the French electors ought 
to be proclailned as having deserved ,yell of Catholicisln. 'The 
illustrious Louis Veuillot,' as the Giviltá styles him, had showed 
that what the V oltairians wanted ,vas the separation of Church 
and State, from '\vhich would follow the decay of Christian ,yor- 
ship to such a point that it might be feasible to annihilate it. 
If the temporal power ,,,,as done aw'ay ,vith, the separation of 
Church and State ,voldd soon follo,v:- 


, Out of this would rise a war worse than civil war, a war of conscience, 
to be fought out not by discussion but with laws, with irons, with the 
knife. And for the benefit of whom 1 Of Cæsarisln, the refuge and thp 
scourge of nations which permit themselves to be separated from God. 
For France, the fact of the Pope having become a foreign subject would 
be enough. 'Ve should not proceed to the separation of Church and 
State,-at least, we should not stay at that point long ; we should pass 
over to the religious systenl of Russia.' 


Noble, Catholic, chivalrous France is contrasted, by the 
Giviltá, with vile Italy. The latter, in a serious catalogue of 
crimes, is said to have' reduced the bishops to the extreme of 
poverty, has at its own caprice impeded the divine ,vord, anù 
sho,ved more than sixty dioceses wido\ved of their pastors.' The 
French voters had said, We go to the urn 'as the delegates of the 
universal suffrage of Christendom.' 'The monstrous edifice of 
Italian unity must crumble,' says this Romanist, \vho ,vas no 
Roman. It is founded on the ruins of the temporal power of the 
Pontiff, which cannot perish. (VII., vi., 611, ft:) 
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The plea of the Liberal Catholics for freedom of conscience 
becalne Inore and more offensive to the Catholics. The Fathers 
of Laach, in censuring the address of the laymen of Coblentz, 
,vent so far as to say that the treahnent of the J e,vs in ROlne 
'sho,,
ed no ,vant of hUInanity or civil tolerance.' These edu- 
cated laynlen ,yell kne,v that the proper condition of heretics, 
according to the saIne principles, ought to be much ,vorse than 
that of the Ghetto Je,ys. The latter, not being baptized, ,vere 
theoretically not subject to the jurisdiction of the Church, but 
the others, as TIellarnline sho,vs, tltouglt not of the Ghu1
ch, belonged 
to the Gltul
cll. Stun1pf, ,vriting in the Bonn Lite'paturblatt, 
did not content himself 1vith questioning the intolerant doctrine 
of tbe Jesuits; he direct.1y attacked it. He took an important 
step further,-ol1e, indeed, "Thich seenlS like a new life in the 
Roman Catholic intellect. He told the Jesuits plainly that their 
{\xclusive principle of one fold rendered religious freedom and 
unity ilnpossible. Here he touched the distinction between 
the grand and the huge, ,yhi
h ROluanists carefully keep out 
of sight, and ,vhich the sincerest advocates of liberty in their 
ranks had hitherto overlooked. They took for a grand concep- 
tion that of the unity of Christians, as consisting in sublnission 
t.o one hUlllan head. That conception is narro,v and illusory. It 
fails of grandeur by lllonstrous disproportion. It is the same 
thing as Inaking the unity of Inan consist in subnlission to one 
king, a violence to the order of God and to the lofty and blessed 
truth of a unity lying deeper and reaching higher than any 
,yhich absolntisln can ever confer. Stunlpf goes on to declare 
that the absolute dOlninion of the Church over the State, 
although the favourite doctrine, as he adnlits, in Ronle, is in 
contradiction to the fundanlelltal principle of Christianity. He 
,vould no longer be content, as a Liberal Catholic, to plead for 
freedolll of conscience luerely as a cOlnprolnise. He says, We 
now represent a principle. The theocratic principle menaces 
society, and that principle will never be satisfied till the ackno\v- 
ledgment of civil rights is ll1ade to depend upon the profession of 
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the Catholic faith. He adds that a promise to comprolllise till 'we 
!lad tlte powel' ,vould content no one, because the modern world 
has learned that nothing is settled till the principle is settled. 
He understands the Jesuit nleaning of' independence,' ,vhen the 
Church is in question, to in\?olye the logical fault of confounding 
independence ,yith olllnipotence. He had clearly in his eye the 
fact that the nvo apparent extremes of the Papal and the socialist 
theories of the State practically meet in the point ,vhere one all-ab- 
sorbing centralised po,ver annihilates the liberty of the individual, 
and reduces his life to a mechanism. He clearly understanJs 
both ideas, and he does not 'v ant either. He says, We c.tre de- 
termined to haye the Church a Church, and the State a State. 
But this is a postulate ,vhich demands, as its condition, individual 
freedolll. This he thoroughly feels, protesting that the individual 
must be free to fulfil hi.s religious, and Illoral duties in each of 
the t\VO spheres included ,vi thin the natural order and the super- 
natural or?-er, following their respective la\vs. Aceording to 
hilll it ,vas Christ that introduced alllong n1en the idea of inde- 
pendence, and that of a limit existing to the po\ver of the S
'tte, 
by distinguishing His o,yn kingdoln of love and grace froln 
that of la\v and compulsion. "Yhen the Church authorities,' 
says Stulllpf, 'do adlllonish the rulers of the State, their first 
counsel should be to consider it their highest duty to protect 
freedom of conscience. They ought to ,yarn them, before any 
other kind of unrighteousness, against the use of force, for or 
against any form of religion which is not inconsistent ,vith the 
lllaintenance of moral la,v;' and he adds, what ,ve shall empha- 
sise, 'pl'ivation of civil equality is an employnwnt of fOTce.' Such, 
he says, ,vas the counsel given by tne early Christian teachers; 
and though later teachers reversed it, their course is not to be 
justified befure the hnv of Christ. 
Stunlpf faces the practical point of the difficulty-Are states- 
men to learn Christian principles from sL.'lndard teachers of 
Christian morals, and then to apply theln in preparing statutes 
as being themselves responsible before God; or are they to take 
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:their instructions in framing la,vs from the ecclesiastical au- 
"fhorities? He shows that ,vhat the StÍ1n'ìnen demands is that 
they should do the latter. That demand be not only contests, 
but also resents. In that case, be argues, legislators, ,vhenever 
they had to frame a statute, ,vould have to go to the heads of the 
Church to seek their directions, and to faithfully carry theIU 
out; but, argues Stulnpf, it does not follo,v that because a 
Church teaches the revealed moral law, she is entitled to pro- 
nounce 'authoritatively' upon the righteousness, necessity, or 
expediency of a law of the State. The word 'Church' here 
is manifestly used in t\yO senses. That Church - which claims 
to dictate la,vs to statesmen is notbing more than the bishop 
representing the Pope. That Church ,vhich upholds moralla,v, 
on the contrary, includes the Christian judge or Ininister of 
State quite as Inuch as the prelate. And in this case the judge 
or minister is doing the ,york to which it bas pleased God to 
call biIn, being set' for that very thing;' ,vhile the minister of 
the Gospel (if indeed he would not himself consider that descrip- 
tion an affront) is leaving his appointed work, the ministry of 
the 'V ord of God, to do ,york for ,vhich rulers and lawgivers are 
raised up. The sharp diviRion of the Church into t,vo bodies, the 
Teaching Church and the Learning Church, is without a shadow of 
support in holy ,vrit, except that it is the office of SOlne to devote 
their life to teaching, but such a division is of essential necessity 
in order to give a foundation for the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
central po,ver. The end of the State, as vie,ved by Stumpf, is 
llluch loftier than that assigned to it in the Papal theory. In 
the great collection of fan1Ïlies called by men a State, he does not 
see a body politic ,vithout a moral n1ission, existing, according 
to the ruinous theology øf ROlne, only for temporal ends,-a 
body politic ,vhich ,vould be unworthy of God or Inan. Accord- 
ing to Stulnpf, the end of the State is the maintenance of general 
tJlol>al orde'p. This theory does not bind the families of a country, 
acting in their collective capacity, to prescribe the creed and cult 
\of indi viduals. No Inore does it bind them, on the other hand, 
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to resign all moral aÌ1ns, leaving every moral question to be 
decided for them ,vithout any appeal to the C0111mOn conscience, 
to fruits, or to the Bible, by a po,,-er ,vhich in order itself to 
direct the course in every in1portant transaction, ,vould strip the 
State of every llloral quality, and ,,'"ould also prescribe the creed 
and cult of all. The theory of Stumpf holds that the collective 
authority of the nation, in the affairs comlnon to all the fan1ilies 
of that nation, is called to regulate action so far as action affects 
the common good, but does not hold that - it is called to regulate 
belief. The separate authority of each house-father, in his o,vn 
family, is called to be a terror to evil-doers and a praise to them 
that do ,vell. Let but the State fulfil this simple yet glorious 
moral end, and it ".ill then secure to all lawful temporal ends the 
best opportunity of fulfilling themselves, and ,vill also secure 
to the Christian Church all she ,vants,-room and leave to 
lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty, 
reclaiming those ,,-ho do ill, building up those who do ,yell, 
and blessing ,vith intercession and with thanksgiving la,,'"- 
givers and rulers ,vho to her give nought but the greatest of 
all boons, good government in the land. Claiming for the 
Church the full right of asserting and urging moral principles, 
. Stumpf, with great solemnity, claims for the legislator free- 
dom to frame la\v according to his o\vn conscience, and to 
his belief in ".hat tends to the maintenance and the perfecting 
of moral order. This he has to do ,vithout the direction of any 
ecclesiastic, but kno,ving that he must give account to God. 
1!{o ornnipotent wo'pd of Church authorities can or shall deter us 
f'J'01n this u'o'J>k. Then he inteljects, 'V ould it not be pleasant to 
have to consult the theologians of the Cit"iltá and the Stim1nen? 
The Jesuits, he alleges, had no conception of any exercise of 
ll10ral power upon one another but in the ,yay of commanding 
and obeying. The Church, in the Iniddle ages, by her influence 
in secular affairs secularised herself, and lost her moral influence, 
which was never recovered to Christianity till the States had 
done ,,-hat the Jesuits call apostatising from Christ, and so 
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opened the ,yay for a return of true moral Christian influence 
The early Church, he truly and nobly points out, ,vas able, in 
the face of the omnipotent heathen authorities, to pervade society 
,yith her true moral influences; and he contends that nothing 
can give back to the Church her position as the first" force in 
culture, but the recognition of the independence of the State. 
One very curious part of this grave and forceful essay is the 
protest of the layman against the twisting of Scripture by the 
Jesuits. He, puts together a number of the texts upon ,vhich 
they ring the changes, lnaking them prove their o"
n ideas by 
the shnple process of putting those ideas into them, and reiterat- 
ing them again and again. The first of the texts which he 
quotes is, , Teach all nations.' He, apparently, is not a,yare that 
this is no,v as handy a ,veapon ,yith those theologians as 'obey 
God rather than man.' In their lips' teach' means' make laws,' 
and' all nations' means, not eve'l'Y creature, but, collectively, all 
States. Therefore the ,yords ' teach all nations' are, in the lips 
of the Jesuits, a commission to the Pope to give laws to all 
countries, or, in highflown language, , to exercise the supreme 
magisterial office.' The Jesuits had saucily told the laymen of 
Coblentz to ask the nearest theologian for an explanation of the 
relations between the natural order and the supernatural. But 
this particular layman gave them as good as they brought. 
1Vhen men ,vrite as he does, they have begun to be Catholics, 
have ceased to be Papists, and are, ho,,"-ever unconsciously, in 
process of ceasing to be Romanists. 


The Allocution of June 22nd, in which the constitution and 
ne,v laws of Austria were condemned, had proved as distasteful 
to Liberal Catholics as it had been agreeable to the Jesuits. 
, The Curialistic notion,' says the author of Reform in Head and 

Iembers, an Austrian (p. 174), 'that the la, v of the Church 
must be the inviolable rule for all laws and statutes, and 
for all and every kind of activity in the life of the State, runs 
through it, like a b]ack thread. The Austrian AIagna Charta 
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of civil, political, religious, and scipntific freedom ,vas called a 
sacrilegious law. 
Ioreover, the Pope,' he proceeds to say, 'had 
declared that these la\vs themselves, together ,vith all tllat sllould 
al'i.se out of theJn, are and ever ,viII be invalid and of no effect. 
. . . Every enlightened person anlong the Catholics of Gennany 
and France concealed hinlself in silence and in mourning at 
this rude opposition of Rome to the public la,v of the entire 
\Vestern ,vorld.' Count Beust, in a despatch dated about ten 
days after the Allocution \vas delivered, said that 'the Holy 
See had extended its animadversions to subjects" \vhich 'we by 
no means can allo,v to be under its authority.'" 'Ve shall hereafter 
see how clearly and completely Count Beust had now. grasped 
the question as betw.een the Papacy and the life of nations. 
As the scholastic basis for the future structure had been in 
process of elaboration ever since the movelllent of restoration 
began, it will repay us to spend a little time in mastering the 
outline of Cardinal Tarquini's system. It is not very long, and 
to men \vho kno,v that principles will in time make institutions, 
and that treating affairs ,vithout understanding ideas is blunder- 
ing ,vork, it ,vill be interesting. 'Ve shall see ,vhat in reality 
is the teaching to ,vhich the English public has been strangely 
pointed as modern and mild-modern, indeed, but carrying 
the doctrine of the s\vord and the fagot further than it ,vas 
carried in abstract propositions by ,vriters of equal rank in old 
time. -nThile shaping the doctrine by ,vhich he \vrote hÜ
 ,vay to 
the purple, Tarquini might easily have seen that circumstances 
,vould often arise in ,vhich it ,vould be desirable to keep it 
back. He can scarcely have foreseen that, alnlost Ï1nmediately 
after his death, he ,yould be repre8ented to the English public 
by an Englishman, as the modern "
riter whose mild doctrine 
on the relations of the civil and temporal authority ought to 
dispel all idea that Rome held tyrannical or persecuting prin- 
ciples. But the follo\ving is the language of Cardinall\Ianning 
(Vatican Decrees, p. 94) :- 
'Our older writers, such as Bellarmine and Suarez, when treating of 
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this subject, had before their eyes a generation of men who always had 
been in the unity of the faith. Their separation therefore was formal and 
wilful. Their separation from the unity of the Church did not release the 
conscience fron1 its jurisdiction; but if Bellarmine and Suarez were living 
at this day, they would have to treat of a question differing in all its moral 
conditions. 'Vhat I have here laid down is founded upon the principles 
they taught applied to our times. Cardinal Tarquini, in treating the 
saIne n1atter, has dealt with it as it has been treated here.' 
Another of the sayings of Cardil1all\Ial1ning, as to the civil 
and ecclesiastical authority, is, 'It is nlere shallowness to say that 
bet\veen the civil authority., as divinely founded in nature, and 
the spiritual authority of the Church there can be opposition.' 1 
Any jurist ,,,ho ,viII ,veigh the principles of Tarquini \vhich ,vere 
before the Cardinal ,vill be able infallibly to fix the sense in 
,vhich there can be no opposition between the t\VO authorities. 
The principle ,vhereon perfect harmony may be established 
"
as ,vpll indicated tvben the Civiltá refuted the pretensions of 
the State to hear appeals from the eccl
siastical courts, or to 
hear causes arising out of complaints as to some alleged abuse 
of the authority of the sacred ministry. It alleged that a 
pretension to such a right rested on the political error of 
supposing that the State ,vas the only social po\ver. 
, This,' continues the Oiviltá, 'is entirely false. Human society is 
also subject to the religious authority of the Church, and to its authority 
much lnore than to that of the State. For, absolutely speaking, the indi- 
vidual and the family are not under any moral obligation to enter into 
and to continue in the body politic; but on the other hand it is lnost 
strictly the duty of every man, of every faInily, and of every nation, to 
enter into and to continue in the society of the Catholic Church, and to 
be subject to the authority of its supreme head, under pain of eternal 
daIl1nation' (VII., ii., 285). 


TIlE DOCTRLVE OF THE PERFECT SOCIETY. 
The idea of the Perfect Society is the central one around which the 
Jesuits construct the fabric of their cosn10politan system. According to 
Tarquini (Institutiones, p. 3), any company of men, joined together for 
the attainment of one end, is a Society; and any such C0111pany forms a 
Perfect Society, if it possesses within itself me
ns s1lfficient for the attain- 
mpnt of its end. 


1 Jat., nee.: 46. 
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Perfect Societies are among themselves divided into different orders, 
according to their end. Any Society, the end of which is subordinate to 
that of another Society, is of an order subordinate to the order of the 
other. Every Perfect Society lawfully claims to have in its possession 
11leanS necessary to the attainlnent of its own end. If it be of a superior 
order, ,it '(nay claim tlwse means from a Society of an infe'l'Íor orde1 o ; but if 
of an inferior, it cannot claim them from a Society of a superior order. 
Every Perfect Society embraces within itself three powers-the LEGISLATIVE, 
the JUDICIAL, and the COMPULSORY (po 8). The power it has over its own 
l11eIl1bers consists in the right of 'requiring eve'l"ything that is necessa'l'y to 
the attainment of its end. These three powers provide for the three 
necessary elements of government, nalnely, propounding the nleans to the 
end in an obligatory form (i.e., nlaking laws), applying the means so pro- 
pounded in the way and in the sense in which they were propounded, 
compelling, by the use of force, those who refuse to apply them, and 
checking those who hinder. No Society has any legislative power, as 
tOllching the things of a s'ltpe'loior order, unless it may be to forward the 
exec'lttion of what has been already dete'l'mined by him to whom tht- {'are oftht- 
superior O'I"der is cO'1nmitted (p. 9). It is repugnant to the notion oi a law 
that its acceptance by the people should be necessary to give it the 
force of law (p. 11). Suarez is quoted as saying that acceptance by the 
people cannot be required for any reason except two: :first, that the 
power of the prince is imperfect, he having, through the peculiar .con- 
stitution of his Society, received it under a condition of dependency (i.e., 
he acts under a constitution), or else because he is, out of gentleness, 
disinclined to use his absolute power. Tarquini defines a merely arbitrary 
power as one without the capability of cornp'ltlsion. Of two societies, con- 
stituted of the same members, the one which is of an inferior order, that 
is, which has an end of an inferior order, ought as such to serve the Society 
which is of the superior order at the least negatively. It ought also to serve 
it positively in that whjch the Society of a superior order demands as ne- 
cessary to its own ends. A Society of a superior order ought to afford aid 
to the one of inferior order, in so far as the nature of its own end demands; 
but otherwise it is not bound to do so. Negative service is rendered when 
an inferior Society does not pursue its end so, as to offer any Ï1npediment 
to the end of the superior one. The inferior Society cannot, by any right 
of its own, clainl the service of the superior Society. Co-ordinated Societies 
Tarquini defines as those which are so connected one with another that the 
end of the one Society is in the nature of means to the end of the other 
(p. 21). When two Societies are thus co-ordinate, the subordinate is 
bound, as far as possible, to aid the chief one; but the chief one is not 
at all bound to aid the other, unless its own end requires such aid. Two 
equal Societies would be two which had an equal end; and when two 
Societies come into conflict, that one .ought to prevail the end of which 
is the higher (p. 22). The true notion of a Society is that the end is the 
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predominating element, and the means a subservient one (p. 24). Again, 
it is not true that the Society ought to prevail which is based upon neces- 
sity, and that to give way which is based only upon utility (p. 25). In case 
of conflict, the right of final judgment belongs to the superior Society; 
that is, to the one that has the superior end (p. 27). No two Societies 
can be absolutely supreme (p. 28). Absohde supremacy is distinguished 
from the supremacy of a Society in its own orde'ì", which is the supre- 
macy it has over minor Societies, or companies, included within itself, 
and of its own order. [That is, the supremacy of the State over guilds, 
companies, municipalities, or families.] The conclusion is, first, that the 
Church is the Perfect Society (p. 30); secondly, tIu:,t, in relation to 
others, it is the Society of a superior order, and altogether suprenle. 
Anticipating the objection, though not formally raising it, that the Church 
has not within herself all the means that Rome claims as necessary to her 
ends, Tarquini says that any Society has those means if it possesses them 
virtually, though not really. 'Virtually' he explains to mean that it can, 
in its proper right, claim those Ineans from another Society, and that 
the other Society has no authority to deny it, or by its own judgment 
to determine the matter (p. 30). Any Society, he says, which by its 
nature is supreme, and is not subordinate to another, is perfect in its 
nature, and hence ought to have all the nleans for the attainment of its 
end within itself. It is absurd that the Supreme Society should be sub- 
ordinate to another, or should depend upon it. That Society is supreme 
of which the end is supreme; but the end of the Church is supreme, ergo, 
etc. That Society is not subordinate to another, the end of which is not 
subordinate to another end; but the end of the Church is not subordinate 
to another end, ergo, etc. (p. 31). 
Tarquini proceeds to demonstrate the superiority of the ecclesiastical 
society over the civil society, that is, of the Church over the State. The 
definition of the duties of the State, which affirms that it is to moderate 
and defend all the 'rights of its citizens, is rejected, as containing Inore vices 
than one (p. 45). Such a definition would lead, Tarquini says, to the 
inference that the State is to protect all the rights of its subjects; hence, 
even their religious rights. Out of this would arise the error that if any 
one thought himself injured by an ecclesiastical cpurt, he might appeal 
to a civil one. 
The State is not to hold itself passive as to all matters which pertain to 
religion and probity. Care for these affects even temporal happiness; 
but the State is to care for them only in the manner which God has 
appointed, namely, in de-pendence 
tpon the Ch'u/fch; otherwise its power 
would be disorderly. Therefore the true definition of the duties of the 
State is that it has dÜ'ectly only the care of tempO'ì.al happiness, bnt in- 
directly the d'ltty of defend'ing 'religion and probity, yet in dependence upon 
the Church (p. 47). 
Civil societies are arranged in three categories: 1. Those which obey 
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the Church, or Catholic societies; 2. Those which are indeed under its 
power, but separated fronl it, that is, heretical societies; 3. Those which 
are exenlpt from its power, that is, societies of the unbaptized (p. 47). Of 
course the word. ' society' here means' nation.' Under the first head, it 
is stated that a Catholic civil society, or nation, is composed of the same 
persons as the Church itself. It does not form a different body. The 
SaIue men composing both societies seek tenlporal happiness under the 
civil magistrate, and eternal under the direction of the Church. A Catholic 
civil society is, therefore, a conlpany of nlen who so pursue temporal 
happiness that they confess it to be subordinate to the pursuit of eternal, 
which they believe to be attainable only under the government of the 
Catholic Church. 
The Church has no power in civil society in temporal things taken in 
respect to the tempol'al end. The reason of this is that the temporal end 
is outside of the end of the Church. Therefore in temporal things, when 
they 'relate to the temporal end, even a Catholic society is independent of 
the Church. Tarquini quietly asserts that when the Fathers spoke of 
the independence of the State, they meant it only in this sense. Having 
thus lin1Ïted the independence of the State to actions that have no rela- 
tion to the spiritual end-which is, in fact, lÌIl1iting it to actions that have 
no moral quality-he proceeds to define the powers of the Church. 
The Church, according to him, rightfully exerts her power in all affairs, 
even though they be temporal, in which, either by their O"W11 nature or by 
accident, the spiritual end beconles involved, and civil society ought to 
yield to the Church (p. 49). The proof of this is the one with which we 
are already familiar--that a Society with an inferior end ought to yield to 
one with a superior end. Therefore, in all such affairs as would involve 
conflict between the temporal end of the civil society and the eternal end 
of the spiritual, the civil ought to yield to the spiritual. 
Then follows the usual argunlent about obeying God rather than nlan. 
'Ve 111ay pause to renlark that this pocket-pistol which the Jesuits always 
carry about, is no lawful weapon of theirs. It was not, as Liberal Catholics 
point out, to the cicil u'lttlwl'ity that Peter made that 'reply, b'llt to the 
ecclesiastical. He luade it on a question relating exclusivdy to faith and 
worship, and not relating to any civil institution or law of the tenlporal 
governnlent. !\Ioreover, in making it, he ùirectly rejected the ecclesias- 
tical authority,-he who, in the eye of ecclesiastical law, was a mere lay- 
nlan. 'fhe ecclesiastical authorities attenlpted to bind Peter's religious 
freedom, by their ecclesiastical censures, without the warrant of divine 
law. He appealed frOlu thenl to God. That appeal is the charter of 
private judgInent, the charter of appeal from the tribunal of priests to 
the Ahllighty. It is a strange case to choose as furnishing the charter for 
priests to take the law into their own hands and to set aside the rulers 
and the tribunals of their nation, in subserviency to a guild of political 
priests in another country. Peter did not clainl to be exelnpted from the 
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law of the Emperor, nor did he claim, if he broke it, to be exempted 
from its penalties. He did protest against the attempt of priests to shackle 
his rights, as secured by the Bible. Moreover, the priests wished it to be 
assumed that their deeds were irreformable. ' You intend,' cried they, 'to 
bring this man's blood upon us.' They had done the deed, and it was to 
be taken as well done. But Peter did not believe in their infallibility. 
They had no divine warrant for gagging hinl. The civil law had not given 
them the right to do so. He stood upon his double freedom, under the 
Bible and under the constitution; and, furthermore, the signs he wrought 
showed that God was with him, while the additional but equally divine 
proof arose of obedience to law increased by the influence of his doctrine. 
Teachers whose disciples are practically found harder to govern than 
other populations or other sections of the population are stamped, by 
the hand of Providence, as a social blight. 
Tarquini next goes over the usual round of Church authorities teaching 
that the State must be subject to the Church, as the body to the soul. 
He spends considerable strength in refuting a conclusion often drawn 
from the wore - of St. Optatus, who said that the Ch'IJ/J.ch is in the State, 
not the State i the Ch'l.l/ì"ch. Texts of Scripture in Jesuit hands often go 
in at one end \... a set of paragraphs with their natural meaning, and COlue 
out at the other end with a meaning exactly opposite. So this much- 
cited patristic saying comes out of Tarquini's paragraphs thus :-' It is 
plain, Optatus denies that the Church exists in a State where the doctrines 
of the regalists prevail.' 1 Another conclusion is that what Optatus did 
affirlu amounted to saying, , The Church needs the protection of the State 
Rcrainst her enemies, not the State that of the Church. J This is orthodox 
o 
doctrine, not tainted with the errors of the regalists (p. 56). 
Our author denies that the Church is formally in the State, and doe
 
not admit that it is in it even materially. It cannot be in it formally, 
because the end of the Church cannot be contained in that of the State. 
He cannot admit that it is materially in the State, because the Church 
embraces the whole world, and further, in the mind of God, the franler 
of both societies, the Church is prior to civil society. Therefore it should 
rather be said that the State is in the Church, not the Ch'ltrch in the Sta,te 
(p. 57). Tarquini meets the assertion that the Empire was constituted 
before the Church, and in full possession of liberty, and that therefore it 
ought not to be disturbed in its possession, by asserting that the Empire 
did not exist before the Church, which had been constituted frOln the 


1 The words quoted from Optatus are, l'{on eni'ln Re8jJublica e
t in Ecclesia 
,ed Ecclesia in Republica est, id est in imperio Romano. . . . Ubi et sacerdotia 
sancta sunt et pudicitia et virginitas quæ in barbaris gentibus non sunt et si 
essent tuta esse non possent (p. 53). Tarquini assumes that Optatus denies that 
the Church exists in barbarous States, whereas the latter only says either that 
such anù such institutions of the Church do not exist in them, or cannot exist in 
safety. 
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- beginning of the world, and also that it was false to say that before Christ 
the Ell1pire possessed the liberty asserted by the objectors (p. 58). As to 
the right of previous possession, he argues that in speaking of the Church 
you speak of a divine institution. 'Vhat then 1 \V ould you set up a right 
of previous possèssion as against God 1 Hence he regards the cOll1plaint 
that the State, in entering the Church, is curtailed in its civil rights, as 
unreasonable; for no one cares about resigning some slender rights in 
return for great advantages, and the advantages secured to princes in 
entering the Church are so great that what they have to resign is not to 
be cOlnpared with them. He denies that the Church, even when taken 
distributively, is part of the State. If that were the case, the Church would 
have as many bodies as there are nations. JHoreover, as the Church is a 
society diverse from civil society by reason of the diversity of its end, and 
much more excellent, it is absurd to call it a part of it. 
The objection that in the Jewish religion priests were obedient to the 
. 
temporal rulers, is met by saying that the end of the Jewish religion was 
not purely spiritual, but also included the temporal end of instituting a 
nation which should procure temporal happiness. The further objection 
that the priests of the heathen were subject to the kings, is first treated 
as an insult to the Christian religion. N ext it is affirmed (p. 61) that the 
whole aim of the heathen priesthood and worship was temporal good, 
and as that lies within the sphere of the king, it was fitting that the priests 
should be subject to him. 
Afterwards follows the proposition that the supremacy qf the Church 
over civil society springs out of her nature and out of the divine will; and 
who will say that this can be abrogated or changed by human facts? This 
is advanced in reply to the objection that the authority of kings in 
ecclesiasticallnatters had often been recognised by Christian bishops. If 
they recognised it when power had been delegated to the kings by the 
ecclesiastical authority, the recognition was just; if otherwise, it was 
unjust. 'Vhen, for example, Emperors acted at the request of Pontiffs, 
or ell1bodied in edicts what the canons had already decreed, the power of 
the State legitÏInately came to the support of the Church. The same may 
be said also of certain edicts of the kings of France, which were really 
framed by the bishops thmllsel ves. 
Then follows the dmnand that, in doubtful cases, the right of the Church 
must be preserved to define what matters really belong to the ccttegoryof 
religious 'matters. This comes in direct connection with the affirll1ation 
that the State cannot be atheistic, which is defined as being indifferent in 
religious matters. 'Ve do not remember that Tarquini ever notes the dis- 
tinction made by Phillips between an indi.fferent State-that is, one which, 
like America, does not establish any form of religion-and an athei.sUc 
one, which would to us be one like France at a certain stage in her great 
Revolution. For the purpose of the Roman author, the two cases appear 
to differ so little, as not to be worth distinguishing from one another. 
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As the State cannot be indifferent, it follows that civil society is b-y 
all rneans bound to lend physical force to the Ch'lt'l'ch when she req'ltires it for 
her o'wn necessities, even though the physical force of society may have 
passed from individual hands into those of its head. It has passed, 
carrying its obligations with it; those, namely, which bintl all individuals 
to give to the Church, whose luembers they are, whatever is necessary for 
her, and therefore even physical force (p. 63). 
The Christianity of physical force, which Liberal Catholics had hoped 
to supersede by a Christianity superior to the use of such a power, just 
as a steamer is superior to that of the anÏInal force of oarsmen, instead of 
being disavowed by modern Rome, was being rehabilitated both by popular 
pens in her journals and by scientific writers like Tarquini, and spread 
with new vigour of argument and enthusiasm. 
Even in supplying physical force the prince is not to be free. He is so 
to defend religion that he shall not anticipate the judgments of the Church, 
but follow them (p. 65). It is urged that it must be evident that members 
of the Church, in granting her things necessary for her, are bound to do 
so, not according to their own judgment, but according to that of her 
head. Only the Church can know what belongs to religious affairs and 
what promotes the good of religion. Therefore should the prince, in 
defending religion, anticipate the judgment of the Church, he might 
easily invert the due order of the subordination of temporal to spiritual 
ends. As he who sacrifices when he is not a priest comnlits sacrilege, so 
does he violate order who disposes of any matter which has not been 
conlmitted to his charge. Further, as the navigator who determines the 
ultimate end of the ship gives conunand to the ship-builder how to con- 
struct it, and as the citizen 'Who detennines the ultimate end of the 
weapon gives cOlllmand to the smith wllat kind of weapon he shall make, 
so ought the Church, to whose end that of the State is subordinate, to 
cOIDlnand the State in all things which affect eternal salvation (p. 67). 
The reply of Tarquini to the objection that it is not well that nlan 
should be compelled by the kingly power to obey the Church, is candid, 
and when taken in the strict and scientific sense in which it was written, 
shows exactly under what conditions the Church can suffer a prince to 
allow religious toleration in his States. 'Account is to be taken of the 
circunlstances of the State. If they are such as to forbid the use of 
power, such toleration is to be shown as is often shown in pennitting 
other crimes (malefactis), provided always that the prince holds himself 
passive and negative, and does not approve anything contrary to the good 
of the Church' (p. 67).1 
The breach of ' unity' is thus shown to be a crime; but if the attempt 
to suppress this crÌlne by force would endanger the throne of a Catholic 
prince, or threaten the Church with other evils greater than that of 


J Quoted by Tarquini from .Auctor de Regin. Prin., lib. i., c. 15. 
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tolerating the crime itself, the III oral possibility of the prince resorting to 
force is taken away, and with the nIoral possibility goes the obligation. 
Hence, as any other crime that cannot be put down IllUSt be tolerated, so 
must heresy; but let the circumstances change, and the possibility arise 
of applying force with success, then with the moral possibility comes back 
again the moral obligation; and the prince is bound, whenever the Church 
calls for it, to use his physical force towards all baptized persons. Tar- 
quini, in a note, gives the following sUlllluary of principles as to toleration: 
1. In the absence of a positive law, toleration is illicit, for two reasons, 
because it is wicked to co-operate in the superstitions of the heterodox, 
and because it is wicked to expose Catholics to the dangers of seduction. 
2. In order to justify toleration, the same conditions are required as those 
which would justify co-operation in the sin of another, or such conditions 
as are conlmonly held by theologians to render it lawful to expose oneself 
to the occasion or danger of sin. 3. Nothing is to be determined in this 
nlatter without consulting the Pope, both because it touches a weighty 
question as to the state of the Church, concerning which only the Pope 
can judge, and also because civil toleration is prohibited by ecclesiastical 
law. 'Finally, the propositions condmuned by
our llI0st holy lord, Pius IX., 
in the Syllabus are to be kept before the eye. They are the seventy- 
seventh and the eightieth.' 
We presullle that the obligation to consult the Pope applies both to the 
case of granting toleration where it did not exist, and to that of abolishing 
it where it did exist. In our own day instances of both kinds have 
occurred. The censures of the Popes against those who granted toleration 
are facts of history. 'Vhere are the instances of his censures against any 
government for doing away with toleration I They exist, but always 
when the intolerance, real or alleged, was directed against Romanists. 
The objection that, by teaching intolerance towJLrds heretics, while 
claiming liberty for herself, the Church uses a double measure, is met by 
Tarquini in a straightforward manner. He denies that she refuses any 
real/right to the heterodox while clain1Ìng it for herself. He adn1Ìts that 
she does refuse to the heterodox rights which belong excl
lsively to the 
t'ì'1tth, and are iucornm'llnicable to er'J'ur. Lunatics cannot have the same 
rights as sane persons, not even because they do not think thell1Selves 
lunatics. 'Ve have to look at three things: the conscience of the Church, 
that of the heretics, and the matter in itself. . 
The conscience of the Church assures her, on divine testÍlllony, that 
she holds the truth, and that heretics err. As to the conscience of the 
heterodox, if they are sincere, they will have the sanIe rights as lunatics, 
to whom the things they do in their madness are not imputed. As to the 
luatter itself, the luarks and tokens of the case are so lllallifest that there 
is no just person who ought not to recognise the rights of the Church. 
Heretics either do or do not weigh seriously, and with right intention, 
the evidences of credibility displayed by the Catholic Church and those 
VOL.!. 21 
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of falsity attaching to their own sects. If they do not weigh them, their 
ignorance cannot be consistent with good faith. If they do weigh the
, 
still less can it be admitted that they persist in their error in good 
faith. No one is entitled to acquit them before man on the ground of 
their good faith. Therefore every pretext vanishes for the charge, that 
in denying them the liberty she claims for the truth, the Church measures 
with two rules. 
Under the special head of jurisdiction over heretics, what Tarqnini says 
is short but not sweet. The one all-important point is, heretics are bound 
by the ecclesiastical laws. The proof of this is that they are baptized. 
This proof is confirmed by the consideration that no one is released 
from the obligation of the law because of his own crime. And it is only 
because of their own crime that heretics are outside of the Church, ergo, 
etc. It is further confirmed by the consideration that if heretics are not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Church, they cannot be punished by her 
for their heresy; but (as Bellarmine, who has carefully expounded this 
doctrine, shows) they can be punished by her for their heresy, ergo, etc. 
Therefore, he adds, Bellarmil1e said correctly that heretics were not of the 
Church but belonged to the Ch'lJ/J'ch, both because they are subject to her 
jurisdiction, and because they are under obligation to return to her. He 
shows, of course, that there may be circumstances in which the exercise 
by the Church of her rights over heretics would do harm instead of good, 
and in such cases the Church must be held to wish heretics not to be 
bound by her will. 
Protestants sometimes speak as if the principles of the Papacy 
bound its followers to persecute under all circumstances. By 
no means. The principles of ,var do not bind a general to 
attack 'v hen, by.all the rules of war, that course would lead 
to the injury of his cause. And just so with the Papacy. 


CHAPTER X. 


Conflicting ltlanifestoes by Bishops-Attacks on Bossuet-Darboy-Dupanloup 
combats Infallibility-His relations with Dr. Pusey-Deschamps replies- 
ltIanning's Manifesto- Retort of Friedrich-Discordant Episcopal 'Yit- 
nesses. 


IN N ovenlber 1869 the Bishop of Versailles, writing of Bossuet, 
said that the fame of the Eagle of l\feaux ,vas from day to 
day declining (Friedberg, p. 81). This was but a symptom of 
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the new' ,yar against nationalism. Professor Ceccucci, though 
,yriting for a French audience, did not scruple to say, 'If 
Bossuet escaped excomnlunica,tion, he o,ved it to the benign 
and paternal indulgence of tbe Holy See' (Frond, iv., p. 112). 
Bishop D"'Jpanloup soon took occasion to sho,v that Inno- 
cent Xl. sent Bossuet t,yO briefs congratulating hÏIn on 
having ,vritten in a manner calculated to ,vin back heretics 
and increase the propagating po,ver of the Church. 1 And, 
as we have seen, Bishop von Ketteler could at this very tinle 
utilize the name of Bossuet in Germany. If the Church, even 
before infallibility had been proclaimed, began to be so con- 
scious of its narro,vness that it could hardly contain Bossuet, 
,vhat ,viII it be ,vhen a few centuries mor9 have passed over it ? 
As the opening of the Council drew nearer, feeling gre,v 
warmer in political and religious circles. Archbishop Darboy 
sketched the impending dangers in a pastoral:- 
, You have been told that articles of faith which hitherto you have not 
been bound to believe, are to be imposed upon 
TOU; that points affecting 
civil society and the relations of Church and State are to be treated in 
a spirit opposed to the laws and usages of the age; that a certain vote is 
to be carried by acclamation; that the bishops will not be free, and that 
the minority, even if eloquent, will be treated as an opposition, and will 
soon be put down by the majority. . . . It must be owned that much 
has been done to spread these alarnls by writers taking different sides.' 2 


Bishop Dupanloup, when about leaving home for the Council, 
published a memorable letter. He seemed to regard the desire 
of the French clergy for centralisation as the origin of the cry 
for a dogma. The change, ho,vever, from a national to a Papal 
spirit ,vas natural. Was it likely that youths from the schoolg 
of the Christian Brothers, passed through an episcopal seminary, 
would comprehend the national spirit and episcopal convictions 
of Darboy or even of Dupanloup? 3 The lo\ver education of 


1 Letter as printed in Otto ]Iesi, p. 413, and now (but also in French) in Elg7tt 
Months at Rome, p. 277. 
2 Friedberg, 1'. 287. 
S The author of Reform in Head and 
1/embel.s says (p 156): The theo- 
lOgIcal lecture-rooms of the Sorbonne are empty, :ind the tame and 
plcnJour 
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the country had been just long enough in the hands of Rome 
to begin to bear fruit. Dupanloup meant no ill to France ,vhen 
he succeeded in binding Louis Philippe to Gregory XVI. by 
inducing hin1 to give the priests their ,yay in schools, in return 
for forbearance in baptizing the COlnte 
e Paris, as the son of 
a luixed marriage, and of a mother ,vho refused to abjure her 
Protestantism. But he then did one of the most hurtful deeds 
to 
-'rance, and to the future of European peace, that man could 
have done. 


'This letter,' cries Salubill, ' gave an episcopal head to the revolt ; 
the objection was pointed against the opportuneness of defining the doglna 
of infallibility, but it was hardly possible to be deceived-the principle of 
infallibility itself seemed to be attacked. . . . The acts of the sovereign 
Pontiff were presented in a light so far from the truth, that a feeling of 
profound astonishlnent passed through the ranks of pastors and people. 
They were grieved to see the paling away of the triple halo which had 
hitherto hovered around the author's brow' (SwJnvin, p. 49). 


This ,vas published in France in 1872, after Dupanloup had 
'submitted,' and rendered ne\vand conspicuous service to the 
Papacy. As Dupanloup's panlphlet will be hard to find here- 
after, and as it is a representative docUlnent, ,ve may give a 
general idea of the argulnellt it presents. 
For t,yO years, says Dupanloup, thousands of printed papers 
ha ve been circulated in the streets, containing a VO\V to believe 
in the personal infallibility of the Pope. Agents have got 
theln signed by persons ,vho did not understand the first ,vord 
of the question. 
He contrasts the confidence and freedoln of speech granted 
to the Civiltá and the Univers ,vith the secrecy observed tow.ard 
1ishops. N alning l\lanning and Deschamps as the leaders in 
the tgitation for th
 ne,v doglna, he adJs, , I say ne,v, because 
of France in theological science, in which she once took so high a place, have 
been extinguished, since the clergy began to receive their education-that is, 
n, much education as was indispensable-in tbe smaller episcopal seminaries, 
and. their theological training in the greater ones. There is no theological 
science at all in France now.' He supports this broad assertion by details 
given by Bouix, a well-known Ultramontane writer. 
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for eighteen hundred years the faithful have not, on pain of 
ceasing to be Catholics, been bound to believe it.' Alluding to 
the freedom ,vhich, it ,vas said, the bishops ,vouid have in the 
Council, he asks ,vhat freedom ,vas left to them even no'v, 
'when any who expressed an un,velcome opinion ,vere denounced 
in the papers, beforehand, as schismatics or heretics. . . . 'After 
having taught for eighteen hundred and seventy rears, the 
Church is no,v to come and ask in a Council, 'Vho has the 
right of teaching ,vith infallibility? . . "rhen the oak is 
t,venty centuries old, digging to find the parent acorn under 
the roots is the ,yay to shake the tree.' 
The Bishop proceeds, ,vith tact and great earnestness, to plead 
for the necessity of lTIoral unanhnity in defining new dogma
. 
He relates a L'lct of interest, and one very closely affecting 
the person of Pius IX. "
I e bave seen that, in 1864, the Pope 
formally initiated official preparations for tbe Council; that he 
had long before 1867 decided important question
 as to its con- 
stitution and procedure; that he had set commissions to work, 
consulted bishops in different countries, and ordered nuncios to 
select theologians; and that it "
as only political perplexity 
'which prevented tbe assembly of 1867 from being the General 
Council. 
Yet Bishop Dupanloup, whether then a\vare of these facts or 
not., makes the follo,ving statelUel1t, in \vhich the appeal to the 
testimony of other bishops as eye\vitnesses ,vould rather en- 
courage the impress-ion that he felt as if the statement-very 
sinlple if the fact stood alone-,vas liable to be called in. question, 
because of some relation it might bave to other facts :- 
'I well remember, and more bishops than one who were present in 
Rome in 1867 can recall, the fact that one of the most serious anxieties 
of Pius IX., before deciding on holding the Vatican Council, was, lest 
(IUestions should arise calculated to provoke stormy discussions, and 
divisions in the episcopate. But the Pope rmnembered the sagacious con- 
duct of the Council of Trent and of Pius IV., and proceeded, in the hope 
that it would not be forgotten at the futlITe Council.' 


One of Dupanloup's solemn sayings is, 'I have read and 
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read again the catechisill of the Council of Trent, on purpose to 
find if it spoke Yes or No about the infallibility of the Pope ; 
I have ascertained that it does not say a word about it.' 
Again, he states that in 1867 one hundred and eighty-eight 
Anglican Illinisters ,yrote to the Pope asking for the basis of a 
union. In his reply, the, Pope spoke of the authority of the 
Church and the suprelnacy of the Pope, but he did not speak of 
his infallibility. Yet journalists, screening themselves behind 
his nalne, tried to shut the mouths of bishops by attacks full of 
violence and gall. This ,vas lneant for 1\1. Veuillot, who was 
not slo,v to reply. 
As to Greeks and Protestants, Dupanloup points out that 
"That is proposed amounts to telling them, 'A ditch now 
separates us; ,ve are going to make it an abyss. . . . Two 
years ago, Dr. Pusey said to Ille in Orleans, "There are eight 
thousand of us in England, daily praying for a union.'" . . . 
When Pitt thought of relaxing la,vs against Catholics in England 
and Ireland, he asked several learned bodies ,vhat was the real 
doctrine of the ROlnan Church on the po,ver of the Pope. ' I 
bave under my eyes the replies of the Universities of Paris, 
Douay, Louvain, Alcala, Salamanca, and Valladolid.' They all 
, ans,ver expressly that neither the Pope nor the Cardinals, nor 
yet any body or individual in the Roman Church, hold fro III 
Jesus Christ any ciyil authority over England, any po,ver to re- 
lease the subjects of his Britannic Majesty froln their oath of fide- 
lity.' Such doctrine ,vas calculated to reassure Pitt, as against 
the contrary doctrine, professed in celebrated Bulls by more 
Popes than one. But ,vhat if the Pope be declared infallible? 
As to Catholic governments, their standing jealousy of the 
ecclesiastical power ,vould be increased. Had not Boniface VIII. 
taught that the telnporal s,vord also belonged to Peter, and that 
the spiritual power had a right to institute and judge the tem- 
poral? Had not Paul III. released all the subjects of Henry VIII. 
froln their oath of allegiance, offered England to anyone who 
would conquer it, and given all the goods of the dissident English, 
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real and personal, to the Conqueror? \Vas not that Bull a 
great n1Ïsfortune to Christendom? ' I am sad-and ,vho \vould 
not be sad ?-in recalling these great and painful historical 
facts; but they force us to it,-those \vhose levity and rashness 
bave stirred these burning questions.' Mter the dogma shall 
have been !>roclaimed, he contends that from the point of view 
occupied by governnlents, 'all civil and political rights, like 
all religious belief, 'will be in the hand of a single man.' The 
journals ","hich claim to be purest in their Romanism 'treat 
the doctrine, so strongly beld by the Catholic sovereigns, as ,yell 
as others, that each of the two powers is independent in its o\vn 
sphere, as tainted \vith atheisnl.' 
The follo,ving passage in the Bishop's argument suffices to 
sho\v that there may be more senses of the statement that 
Catholics do not o\ve any divided allegiance, than plain English 
folk ever dreamed of in their philosophy:- 


"Ve lately read, as quoted with praise in a French paper, the following, 
which compares those to the l\Ianicheans who deny that the two swords are 
in the saIne hand: "Are there two sources of authority and power, two 
supreme ends for the members of the same society, two different objects 
in the intention of the Being who orders all, and two distinct destinies in 
one and the same man, who is both member of a Church and of a State 1 
"no does not see the absurdity of such a system 1 It is the dualism of 
the l\Ianicheans, if not a theislll." , 


'Ve ought to interject the remark that' the two s\vords in the 
satne hand' is not strict but popular language. The t\VO are in 
the same power, but only one is in the spiritual hand. Again, 
the taunt of l\Ianicheism frequently falls from Jesuit pens. 
Boniface VIII. set the example of calling people something like 
:ßtlanicheans, if they believed in any supreme power in princes 
on a level \vith that of the Pope. 
Coming to the crucial question, '''""hat is speaking ex catlwdrâ 1 
Bishop Dupanloup sho\vs that the diversity of doctrine on thi8 
point is almost endless, and perplexing beyond belief. The lay 
Professor of Theology in the seminary of the Archdiocese of 
Westminster, Dr. Ward, formerly an Anglican minister, goes 
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beyond the great majority. They hold that a condition necessary 
to an infallible utterance is that the Pope shall address the ,vhole 
Church, but Dr. 'Vard thinks that this is not necessary. The 
majority think that the intention of binding the belief of the 
faithful must be clearly expressed, but Dr. Ward again thinks 
that it need not be so. Phillips, the German doctor, holds 
that the Pope need not consult a Council, the Roman Church, 
the Cardinals, or anyone; nor is it necessary tha.t he should 
Inaturely deliberate or carefully study the matter by the light of 
God's "Tritten ,yord and of tradition, or even that he should put 
up a prayer to God before pronouncing sentence. ' "Tithout any 
one of these conditions,' says the Bishop, 'his decision would not 
be less valid, authentic, or obligatory on the whole Church, than 
if he had observed every condition dictated by faith, piety, and 
good sense.'. He adds the ,vords of Phillips, that the definition 
ex catltedrâ may be verbal or written., and ,vith or ,vithout 
anathema, but must be given by him to all believing Christians 
as Vicar of Jesus Christ, in the nallle of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul, or in virtue of the authority of the Holy See, or in other 
similar terms. The Church, he says, according to Phillips, has 
no right to fix any condition or restriction whatever. We do 
not remember these words in Phillips, but if only an inference, 
they are perfectly fair. l 
Citing the cases of Popes Stephen VI., Honorins, and Pascal 11., 
Dupanloup sho\ys that heavy facts obstruct the historical path 
to the new dogma. 
He proceeds to point out that the difference bet,,"een the 
universal infallibilists and the dogmatical infallibilists is very 
grave. The former argue that the dogma, if adopted in the sense 


I Phillips says (Kirchenrecht, 2 Band, 3rd Edition, p. 305), ',\Yhy must 
we wait for a Council as for a new l\Iessiah, when the representative of l\Ies
iah 
has come already? Again (p. 339), , A General Council may be called or not, but 
it alters nothing as to the infallibility of the Pope.' As to the possibility of the 
Pope deciding without reflection, consultation, reading, or prayer, the words of 
this oft-cited Doctor are (p. 342) :-' If he neglects to do so, he burden
 himself 
with guilt, but nevertheless his judgment has just the same force and validity, 
and, hence, it is perfectly obligatory on the whole Church.' 
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of the latter, ",'ould involve a peril. A Pope infallible in SOlne 
cases and fallible in others i
, they think, a contradiction. If, 
as a private teacher, the Pope should err in doctrine, luigbt he 
not impose his error on the Church? If this is not possible, you 
have either a Pope ,,,ho thinks one thing and defines another, or 
a perpetual miracle! And ,vhy distinguish, ask the universal 
infal1ibilists, "Then Christ has not distinguished? 'That thy faith 
fail not '-that lneans the faith of Peter in every sense, personal 
and pastoral. These theologians contend that a Pope could not, 
even if he ,vould, fall into an error, public or private. 
As to the effect of the change on the episcopate, Dupanloup 
contends .that Councils will be rendered superfluous. Hitherto, 
the bishops have been judges of the faith, real judges, though in 
union ,vitb the Pope,-co-judges, as was said by Benedict XIV'". 
But if the proposed change is made, their judgment before or 
after ,yil1 be of little account; as 1\lonsignor 
lanning has said, 
the Pope can determine' without the episcopate, and indepen- 
dentlyof it.' The bishops, be proceeds, are now Doctors, not 
mere echoes. 'Yith the Pope they constitute the Teaching 
Church. After the change they will not be a voice, only an 
echo. Again, he proceeds, ''v here Peter is there is the Church,' 
does not mean that the Pope is the Church, but that be is the 
head of it. In divisions, we kno,v ,vhere the Church is by 
where the Pope is. Thus we kno,y that the Greek or Anglican 
Church is not the Church of Jesus Christ, because the Pope is 
not ,vitb them. 
Dra,ving a glo,ving picture of the services of the French 
bishops to the Papacy, he says :- 


, Ah! I dare to affirm that so much devotion to Rome and to the 
Catholic world gives to the Church of France the right to be truswd, to be 
heard.' He adds, anticipating his arrival in Rome, 'I shall no sooner touch 
the sacred ground, no sooner kiss the tomb of the Apostles, than I shall 
feel n1yself in peace, out of the battle, in the midst of an assembly pre- 
sided over by a father and composed of brethren. There the noises will 
all die away, the rash interferences will cease, the indiscretions will dis- 
appear, the winds and waves will be calmed down.' 
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The statement, frequently repeated, that Bishop Dupanloup in 
this letter adlnitted the doctrine, and contested only the oppor- 
tuneness of defining it, is incorrect. This 
"as pointed out at the 
tiIne by Dr. Reusch, of Bonn, in the Literaturblatt. Dupanloup 
once or t,vice says that he ,vill not touch the question of its truth, 
one ,yay or the other. He never, directly or indirectly, indicates 
belief in it. 1\lany of his arguments more than indirectly oppose 
the very substance of the doctrine. He plainly feels that it is 
unscriptural, uncatholic, and un,vise; but he kno,vs that it is 
and has long been gospel in Rome. 
Bishop Dupanloup ,vas replied to by Archbishop Deschamps, 
of l\Ialines. 1\Ionsignor Deschamps was follo,ving the straight 
path to the purple. He roundly lectured Dupanloup. '",Vhy 
should not that trouble me ,vhich rejoices the enemif\s of the 
faith and of the Church?' 'Y ou have committed an error, 1\lon- 
signor,' he says, repeatedly. He correctly states that Dupanloup 
has not confined himself to the question of opportuneness. ' You 
bave handled the principal question, . . . your fears have 
disturbed your vision.' 1 Dupanloup prepared a rejoinder to 
Deschamps, but ,,,"as prevented froln publishing it by circum- 
stances ,vhich taught bÏ1n that in leaving France for Rome be 
bad not passed from disturbance to tranquillity, but from regu- 
lated conflict to all-triumphant violence, compelling inaction, 
unless action ,vas on its o,,,n side. In Rome, ,yhere any move- 
n1ent of an ecclesiastic is often accounted for by the prospect of 
S0111e ribbon, robe, or perquisite, it was freely said that Napoleon 
bad pronlised Dupanloup the archbishopric of Lyons if he ,,,ould 
head the Gallicans. An English paper repeated this Ronlan 
scandal, fathering it on "
ell-informed circles. Certain circles are 
ahvays ,veIl infonned as to the motives of men ,,,ho oppose thenl. 
The pastoral from the banks of the Thames forms a contrast 
to that from the banks of the Loire. True, Archbishop 1\Ianning 
no longer speaks of the extinction of Protestantism, or the 
restoration of the Pope's dominion over the East, as probable 
1 StirJl'lllcn, 1': F., vi., p. 57. 
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effects of the Council. He even sho,ys SOl1le dawning conscious- 
ness that the ,var ,vhich he had announced in 1867 ,vith a light 
heart, ,,"ould not be carried through so lightly. In the earlier 
part of his treatise he lnore than once coolly speaks of tbe 
bishops as being unanimous in the belief of Papal infallibility! 
Before the conclusion, Bishop :ßlaret's ,york extorts the ad- 
lnission that be Inust now call that doctrine Ultralnontane ,vhich, 
hvo years before, he had asserted to be Catholic. He none the 
less eagerly presses for the carrying out of the prograln. The 
Church is far too large. She pennits differences of belief, ,vhich 
are not only unseemly, but dangerous. After an outbreak 
of questi
ning thought and conflicting 'will, such as had been 
occasioned by a sÍ1nple delnand for only one or two ne,v dognlas, 
tighter and tighter binding up seelns to Dr. l\Ianning to be not 
lnerely beco111ing, but even necessary. 
"Thile panting for additional fetters for his own Church, he 
speaks of Protestants as sighing for sonlething beyond insular 
narro\vness. In fact, it would seeln as if he had no perception 
of tbe difference bet,veen a big sect and a large creed, or of the 
poc;:sible harmony bet,veen a local organisation and a univ
rsal 
brotherhood. There is no insular narro,vness, much less Pontine- 
1\larsh narrowness, in the definition of a Church given by the 
English Church, whereby she marks bel' relation to all other 
Churches. That definition is large, catholic, and scriptural. It 
leaves the English Churchman free from any obligation to 
uncburch other Christia.ns, and therefore he Inay rest and be 
thankful, ,vhen others feel bound, by the narro,vness of their sect, 
to unchurch hiIn. He may do more than rest, he may snlile, 
,,,hen he finds those ,vho are already tied up so tightly that they 
Jnust unchurch hÜn, crying for a tighter t\vining of the cords, 
and thinking that ,vith increasing tightness they gain increas- 
ing unity. The Church of Christ ,vas catholic ,,,hen she could 
nUlllber only one hundred and thirty adherents in the whole 
,vorld. She ,vill never becolne Inore catholic than she ,yas then. 
No sect can increase its catholicity by adding millions of igno- 
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rant and bigoted people, and caning them Christians. No sect 
could do other than n1ake itself Inore sectarian by adding ne,v 
ternlS of membership, and excluding from its comlnunion all ,vho 
,vill not accept them. Insular narro\vness, ,vhen the island is 
England, ,vould be, at the ,vorst, infinitely more respectable than 
,,?hat ,ve haye called Pontine-1\Iarsh narrowness. True, the in- 
sular Church ,vould Inake itself ridiculous if it tried to fasten 
itself upon all mankind, and called that catholicity. Still, it 
,vould have a broader base and a nobler code than the municipal 
Church of Rome ever had. 
Dr. l\Ianning resented, as a sort of rebellion, objections 
taken against 111u1tiplying terms of membership, and adding ne,v 
conditions of salvation. To him every increase of narro,vness 
seemed an increase of unity. If there are men in the English 
Church sighing in a similar ,yay for bonds and anathemas 
which, thank God, our island does not forge, they are not the 
men inspired by the catholic creed of their o,vn Church, but 
TIleD infected by the municipal creed of the Popes. 
Like Dupanloup, Archbishop l\Ianning made an attack and 
provoked a retort. He denounced the historical school of 
theologians in Germany, and especially in 1\1 unich, and ,vas 
pitilessly cut up by Friedrich, in the Literatu'ì'blatt. The 
Archbishop, like Auguste Comte, had reached a point in the 
development of theory ,vhen it 'was necessary that it should 
conquer history. Preparatory to the attack on the Catholic 
Faculty of l\lunich, he writes in mother English IDatter like the 
following (p. 10): 'Tlze day is past for appeals to antiquity. If 
Christianity and the Christian Scriptures are to be maintained 
in controversy against sceptical criticism, the unbroken, world- 
,vide witness of the Catholic Church must be invoked.' 
A number of equally exposed positions are taken up in face 
of the Liberal Catholic scholars, and that with all the contelnpt 
which official power often feels for reasoning power :- 


'They who, under the pretensions of historical criticism, deny the 
witness of the Catholic Church to be the maximum of evidence, even in a 
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historical sense, likewise ruin the foundation of moral certainty in respect 
to Christianity altogether' (p. 125). 'It is not, therefore, by criticism on 
past hifitory, but by acts of faith in the living voice of the Church at this 
hour, that we can know the faith' (p. 126). 'K 0 historical certainty 
can be called science except only by courtesy. 'It is time that the pre- 
tensions of "historical science" and " scientific historians" be reduced to 
their proper sphere and liIuits. And this the Council will do, not by 
contention or anathema, but by the words "It hath seenled good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us ", (id.). 
How"ever confused in his ideas of catholicity and of historical 
authority the Archbishop had becolne, the struggle he had done 
sOlnething to occasion and to exasperate already began to aw"ake 
hiln to the difference bet,,'een an ordinary addition to the creed 
and that change of base ,y hich he ,vas moving heaven and earth 
to procure:- 
'There is a difference, also, between a definition of the infallibility of 
the Pope and that of any other Christian doctrine. In the laiter case the 
authority of the Church Inay be sufficient to overcome any doubt. In the 
former it is this 'Very a'uthority, the principle and foundation of all ce1'ta'inty 
in faith, which is in question' (p. 31). 


These protentous ,vords tell ,yhere Dr. :ßlanning had placed 
hinlself,-in pupilage to a power ,vhich, having left the divine 
'fountain of all certainty in ['lith,' ,vas disputing as to ,"vhat 
cistern, of all the cisterns it had he,vll out, was the one into 
,vhich the true spring overflo,ved. 'Yhere ,viti the dogma be 
found to conquer the history made by the Archbishop's own 
hand when he :wrote those ,yords,-history proving that after 
he bad been for yettrs flourishing before Anglicans his Papal 
Society as affording absolute certainty in faith, he himself 
declared her to be in the throes of a cOlubat as to 'the principle 
and fountain of all certainty in faith'? 'Yhere ,vill a dogn1a 
be found to conquer the history made at the moment ,vhen 
his Papal Society, in accordance ,vith his 'wishes, adopted an 
unchangeable decree, ,vhich, if tJ'ue, proves that for all the 
time of her existence she had not only been fallible but had 
indeed failed, and that right grievously,-failed as to the 
doctrine of her head, Qy ,vithholding froIlI him the recognition 
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of his attributes and rights? If from the beginning the 
Popes were infallible, the Church, "Thich never consented to 
recognise them as such till 1870, had up to that year failed 
in the doctrine of her head, and failed in opposition to her 
head. If they were not from the be ginning infallible, she in 
1870 failed in the doctrine of her head, and failed in con- 
junction with her head. The decree of 1870 fixes her in the 
fork, and out of it she cannot ,vrestle: if the decree ,vas true 
she had been in a fault of faith up to that day; if it ,vas not 
true, she cOlumitted that day a fault in faith. 
Archbishop 1\Ianning did not fail to hold out once more a 
warning to the governluents. For some months past the tone 
of the Vatican press had been that of men who felt that they 
now held the internal peace of many a nation at their mercy; 
being able to menace almost any government ,vith serious 
unrest, and some with overthro\v. The habit of insinuating 
such threats seenlS to be native to the bad air which Dr. 
Ne,vman truly speaks of as hanging around the foot of the 
Pope's rock. 1 But the follo,ving is too close a copy of those 
revolutionary vaticinatiol1s for the banks of the Thames:- 


'The Catholic Church now stands alone, as in the beginning, in its 
divine isolation and power. "Be wise now therefore, 0 ye kings; be 
instructed, ye judges of the earth." There is an abyss before you, into 
which thrones, and rights, and laws, and liberties may sink together. 
You have to choose between the Revolution and the Church of God. As 
you choose, so will your lot be. The General Council gives to the world 
one more witness for the truths, laws, and sanctities which include all 
that is pure, noble, just, venerable upon earth. It will be an evil day 
for any State in Europe if it engage in conflict with the Church of God. 
No weapon formed against it ever yet has prospered' (p. 130). 


The last ,vords might be enough to account for Car
inal 
Manning's dislike of history. They flatly contradict it, and it 
flatly contradicts them; for by the Church of God is here 
meant the Church of the Pope. The "7eapons which have 
most prospered from the days of the Reformation to this day 
1 Letter to tlte Du
 of Norfolk. 
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are those that have been turned against the Pope. The 
nations that have most prospered bave been those that have 
declared him a pretender; and in these nations the reigns 
that have been distinguished for prosperity have been the 
most decidedly Protestant. England ,vas long ago put to the 
choice bebveen the Reformation and the Church of the Pope, 
and happily chose the good part, and as she chose, so, ever 
blessed be the God of nations, has been our lot. We ,vill 
repeat the choice of our fathers, and the lot of our children 
shall be better and better. And they ,viII have to pity, even 
more than ,ve are called to pity, those who, having rejected 
reformation, have placed themselves under a continual terror 
and a liability to a periodical outburst of revolution. 
The great favour in which France, at this juncture, stood with 
the projectors of the future world, is reflected in the sentence 
which follo\vs the above threat, and seems to set the lot reserved 
for wise nations that lend their power to the Pope, in contrast 
,vith that of foolish ones that nurse it for good purposes. 'The 
attitude of France,' says the Archbishop, 'is ,vise and de- 
liberate, worthy of a great people with the traditions of Catholic 
history at its back.' Yet the ,veapons which France, in the 
service of the Pope, had for lnany years been brandishing in 
the face of Italy, and occasionally dyeing in her blood, did not 
prosper. In allusion to the fact that France had forbidden the 
execution of the disciplinary decrees of the Council of Trent 
(a fact to which she largely owes it that she did not go down 
so low as Spain went), and the possibility that she might take 
a similar course with regard to thosp. of the Vatican Council, 
should they prove unacceptable to her rulers, the Archbishop 
says, 'The guardians and defenders of the principles of 17
9 
ought to rise as one man against all who should violate the 
basis of the political society in France.' Then praying that God 
might lead the rulers of the kingdolns and nations to a spirit 
of ,visdom and justice at this crisis of tlteir t1'ial, he says, 'The 
Council ,,;ill assuredly be for the fall and the rising ag
in of lnany. 
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If Christian nations be desolated, then ,vould come the alterna- 
tives of anti-Christian Socialisln or the Catholic Order of the 
,vorId, purified in fire, and reunited to the centre of stability and 
justice froln ,vhich it is no,y departing.' Thus, there is to be a 
tribulation, a fiery purge, a fall and a rising again of lnany, a 
possible desolation of so-called Christian nations; and all these 
threats point to the one end of forcing us to choose behveen 
the Catholic 01
der and anti-Christian Socialisln. This language 
reflects the substance of many Vatican ,varnings and forecasts 
with regard to the Council and its issues. 
Friedrich, in the Literatu'J'blatt (v., p. 164), replied to the 
attack on the historical theologians of l\Iunich. He said that the 
abuses of the middle ages had crept in through the total neglect 
of history. On the other hand, Protestant theology had risen 
up and had matured as a strictly historical theology. Baronius 
bad attempted to ,vin this ,veapon back to the service of Rome, 
and the l\Iunich scholars had follo,ved in his steps. If archives 
and original ,yorks ,vere to be ,vrested out of their hands, it 
meant nothing nlore nor less than laying do,vn their arms in 
the presence of their antagonists. Friedrich ,yollld not allo,v 
the alnbiguous expression' the ,vitness of the Church' to cover 
anything n10re than her infallible utterances. 
He said that the Archbishop had a false idea of the ,yay in 
,vhich a Council should proceed, because he seemed to think 
that the Church nlight speak without first using all human 
means to ascertain the truth. If he thought so, he ,vas under 
a delusion of ,vhich a careful study of tha history of the 
Councils might cure him. The statmnent of l\lanning, 'I 
have already said' that the proofs of Papal infallibility out- 
,veighed those of the infallibility of the Church ,vithout the 
Pope, provoked the ren1ark that as the Archbishop had ad- 
duced only his o,vn authority, 'I have already saiù./ ,ve 
might still doubt the infallibility of the proofs until he had 
produced his credentials as one inspired. Friedrich says that 
while blaming others for attempting to influence the Council, 
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1\Ianning himself tried to inlpose his authority upon it, in 
such a manner that it might be fancied that the Council ,vas 
not to utter the ,yords of the Holy Ghost, but those of the 
Archbishop of Westminster. Thus he indignantly flings back 
in the face of the prelate the assertion that it was an attelnpt 
to interfere ,vith the freedom of the Council ,vhen the Theo- 
logical Faculty of :L\Iunich gave an opinion to the king of the 
country in answer to questions put by hiIn. The Archbishop, 
he protests, has no title to deprive theologians of their calling, 
or of their right to investigate historical evidences or to give 
their views, so long as the Church has not spoken. 
He relninds the Archbishop that, severe as he is against those 
who do not go as far as himself, even he does not go far enough, 
for his allies no,v begin to require people to say, that the Church 
Inay define dogmas without having any support in the Bible 
and tradition, and that indeed ,vhen nothing but apocryphal 
documents are in favour of the definition. And, moreover, that 
the authority of a General Council (as distinguished from that 
of the Pope) is only human authority. These innovations, says 
the sturdy German, 've abhor; and then he leaves the English- 
man to the care of his Jesuit allies ,vith these ,vords, 'If 1vhat 
everybody here says' (he ,vrites in ROlne) 'is true, that the 
Archbishop, at every opportunity, declares w'e have only one 
school to fear, the historical school, I grant to hÏ1n and grant 
to his allies that they have the light of history to fear.' 
",Vith various feelings the bishops now set forth to bear ,vitness 
as to the faith of their respective Churches. This ,vas the most 
dignified of the professed duties of a bishop in Councils, as they 
used to be. It had SOlne sho,v of a foundation so long as the 
rule of 'apostolic' tradition ,vas adhered to. Of course, ho,v- 
ever, that became antiquated. So 'ecclesiastical' tradition ,vas 
set up side by side with apostolic, as ,,
hat was so called had 
been set up side by side with the "r ord of God. 
Of late, ho,vever, the ,yords ' Church J and' Pope' had been 
approaching to a confused identification. Ecclesiastical tradi- 
VOL. I. 22 
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Hon had been growing to mean anything to ,vhich the Popes 
had conlmitted themselves. If the identification of 'Pope' and 
, Church' by the multitude was confused, not so with the Curia. 
They perfectly understood the difference between identification 
from below and from above. They had no idea of the Church 
setting up to be Pope, but a great idea of the Pope be'coining 
the Church. The body, they argued, could not be the head, but 
the head, though not the whole body, was surely., the commanding 
member. Still the forIn of bearing witness to the faith of their 
respective Churches lingered for the bishops-one of the his- 
torical traces of old ideas, underlying sandheaps of innovation. 
Darboy set out, from his diocese of two millions of souls, to 
bear ,vitness that the doctrine of Papal infallibility was not the 
faith, and never had been, on the banks of the Seine. l\'lanning 
set out to testify that it was the faith and the tradition on the 
banks of the Thames. Clifford set out from Clifton to declare 
that it was not the faith on the Avon. Deschamps went to 
prove that it ,vas the faith in 1\'Ialines. Dupanloup went to 
prove that it ,vas not, and never had been', the faith in Orleans. 
C uUen left Dublin to demonstrate that it was, and ever had been, 
the true faith of Ireland. }\iacHale left Connaught, bracing up 
his fourscore years, to go and bear witness t.hat it ,vas not the 
faith he had learned, no, nor any of his coevals. Spalding em- 
barked from Baltimore to testify that it was the ancient faith in 
America. Kenrick set forth from St. Louis to protest that this 
was the reverse of the truth, and to prove that he had never been 
taught it in l\Iaynooth, and even to tell of the first time ,vhen the 
doctrine ,vas broached within the walls of that college. Rauscher 
left Vienna and Sch,varzenberg Prague; Haynald left Hungary 
and Strossmayer Croatia; Von Scherr left 1\1 unich, l\lelchers 
Cologne, and Förster Breslau, to testify that the faith and tradi- 
tion of their Churches had not ignored, but had withstood, the 
ne,v doctrine. They had to add that the conscience of the people 
,,,,as so set against it that it was as much as the authority of 
the Church ,vas ,yorth to attempt to impose it upon them. Von 
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Ketteler left Mainz to testify loudly, but ,vith so uncertain a 
sound that no ordinary man could' kno\v ,vhat ,vas piped or 
harped.' 
On the other hand, the bishops of Spain, Italy, and South 
An1erica almost unanimously sanied forth to testify that in their 
Chure-hes the new dogn1a ,vas an old doctrine. 
Their testimony was reinforced by SOlne from more ancient 
sees. Hassun set out from New Rome, as the Orientals call 
Constantinople, to bear ,vitness, as Patriarch of Cilicia, that tIle 
City of Paul, and the Churches planted by him, had alw"ays held 
the faith and tradition of Papal infallibility. Valerga turned his 
back on the l\Iount of Olives, on Sion, and on Bethlehem, to 
give evidence, in the sight of God and man, that the Church of 
Jerusalem had ahvays held the faith, and conserved the tra- 
dition, that the Roman Pontiff ,vas infallible and his decrees 
irreformable. 
Darboy, in his fare\veH pastoral, said to the Catholics of 
Paris, 'In these matters, bishops are ,yitnesses \vho prove, not 
authors who invent.' 
Had the contest lain bet\veen these t\VO forces, the ,veight of 
talent, character, and supporting Churches \vould have decided 
it in favour of the status quo. But bishops sailed froln J affna in 
Ceylon, and J aro in the Philippines, from India, China, and 
Siam, from S\van River and N e\y Caledonia, to S\VaIl1p \vith 
their traditions those of bishops from Churches \yhich might 
pretend to have a tradition. The fact that theirs could not set 
up any such claim was one objection urged against their yote:;:, 
another being that they were dependent on the Propaganda. 
',,"îth these caIne also a number of Ori
ntal bishops, in tbe same 
financial position, of ,vhom Vitelleschi says that they brought 
the finest wardrobes and the steadiest votes. In aid of these a 
thick growth of bishops in pa'l'tibu8 sprang out of the ,vell- 
,varmed conserves of Court patronage. 
Roughly stated, the result was, that out of Italy and Spain 
old and educated Churches, \vhen represented by prelates 
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trained in their o\vn bosom, generally declared in opposition to 
the ne\v dogma. 'Vhere they. did otherwise, they were often 
represented by prelates trained in Rome, and, like Cullen and 
l\lanning, specially selected to imbue the National Church \vith 
the municipal theology of ROlne, and, in case of need, to impose 
it upon the clergy. Those froln really ancient cities, like 
J erusaleIn, ,vho supported the Curia, 'vere dependents of the 
Propaganda. ,,-rith these came the occupants of sees created by 
Pius IX., most of \vhich, froln 'Vesbninster to Oceania, were 
represented by ,vitnesses in favour of infallibility. 
Many of the bishops had for travelling companion a sman 
pan1phlet. It was called Considerations (E'rwägungen), and put 
the case against Papal infallibility in a form and compass seldom 
equalled, in any cOlnposition, for clearness, depth, fulness, and 
cO.Lnpression. It was no secret that the author was Döllinger, 
but he had not chosen to put his nalne on the title. 
In this lnanner \vas prepared for the world a dralna of 11lany 
scenes, ,vhich has left perlnanently in the eye of history four 
great spectacles :-(1) Ho\v an ancient aristocracy, claÎIning 
to be the senate of humanity, was made the instrument of 
destroying its o\vn legislative rights; (2) Ho\v Inasters of 
ceremony, habituated to employ it for both political and religious 
ends, were made its victin1s, ceremony being brought into 
operation to carry a,vay surreptitiously their constitutional 
fonns, and with them their legal privileges; (3) Ho\v they 
"Tho had declared 'ecclesiastical' tradition to be as good a 
foundation for doctrine as the lV ord of God, ,vent through the 
process of building on the sand; (4) IIo\", a Head of the 
hUlnan sppcies, a King of kings and Lord of lords, was erected 
by priests, and humiliated by Providence. 
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CIIAPTER XI. 


Diplomatic Feeling and Fencing in Rome, November 1869-Cross Policies on 
Separation of Church and 8tate-Ollivier, Favre, De Banneville-Doctrines 
of French Statesmen ridiculed at Rome-Specimens of the 1:" tterances 
approved at Court-- Forecasts of '\Var between France and Prussia- 
Growing Strength of the :Uovement in France for Universities Canonically 
Instituted. 


THOSE who arrived in the autumn months in ROIne, perhapg 
,vith the hope of preventing the dreaded proposals frolll 
being brought for\vard, or with the intention, if they could not 
succeed in that, of organising an opposition to them, found to 
their" surprise that the tone of the Curia was very gentle. The 
Cardinals and :ßIonsignori, for their part, really did not care 
about infallibility. Indeed, the subject might have been passeù 
over in silence had not such false rumours as to the designs of 
Rome been set afloat. Lord Acton names Cardinals Antonelli, 
Berardi, and De Luca, and also Bishop Fessler, the Secretary of 
the Council, as declaring that the utterances of the Civiltrí "'"ere 
not to be relied upon, and that if the idea of proposing infallibility 
had been entertained, it ,vas given up. He also quotes a letter 
,yritten hOlne by a bishop, afterwards known anlong the Opposi- 
tion, saying that there ,vas no ground for tbe idea that in Rome 
they meant to make infal1ibility a dogma. That seenled to be 
an imagination, spread abroad with no good design. Still, after 
the agitation ,vhich had taken place the Council could hardlJT 
pass the matter over in silence. The Holy See ,vould not curb 
the zeal of the bishops if they resolved to give effect to their 
persuasion, but would not itself takp the initiative. But if 
anything ""as done, it ,vould be SOlne moderate measurer tbat 
,vould satisfy all, and give no pretext of a party triumpb. 
Lord Acton further says, ,,-hat is confirmed fronl Illany quar- 
ters, that Cardinal Antonelli feared that the Pope was about to 
bring upon himself difficulties sinlilar to those ,vhich beset the 
earlier years of his pontificate. Some treat Antonelli's apparent 
coldness as a ruse. But, Englishlnanlike, Lord Acton takes the 
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l]ypothesis that requires least dissimulation, crediting the fore- 
f:ight of Antonelli with real apprehensions. 
Lord Acton also states that the Pope himself requested the 
diploInatic corps to help him to allay the excitelnent in Germany. 
He said to one ambassador, 'The Civiltá does not speak in my 
name.' To another he said that' his approval would never be 
given to a proposition which would sow discord among the 
bishops.' To a third his words were, 'You come to witness a 
scene of peace-making.' J\Iore than once, when addressing a 
group of bishops, did the Pope express himself to the effect that 
he would not do anything which could, by any means, raise 
contentions alnong theIn, and that he would be content with a 
declaration fixing a proper standard on the question of tolerance 
and freedom of conscience. He certainly wished Catholicism in 
England and Russia to enjoy the benefit of toleration, but the 
principle must be rejected by a Church which had to maintain 
the doctrine that salvation was to be found in her alone. 
Lord Acton expresses a belief that there might have been 
som&idea of finding a substitute for infallibility in the suppres- 
sion of freedom of faith and conscience; 'with the expectation 
that the most prolninent hindrance to the new dogma would be 
removed so soon as the Inquisition should be recognised as 
ha ving one and the same legal position with Catholicism itself. 
He thinks that a great step in that direction would have been 
taken if the proposition of the Syllabus had been confirmed 
,vhich condemns the assertion that the Pontiffs and Councils had 
ever transgressed the bounds of their power, or usurped the 
rights of princes. As to usurping the rights of princes, a writer 
like Lord Acton is at a disadvant3ge, compared 'with one like 
Professor Ceccucci, who wrote the history of General Councils, 
for the voluminous ,york of Frond. Ceccucci settles the point 
,vith an ease of which Lord Acton has no idea. The Church 
'never did usurp political po'wer; that possessed by her has 
always been the most legitilnate on earth' (F'Joond, vol. iv., 
p. 358.). 
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But one point stated by Lord Acton is that infallibility had 
been looked upon as a means to an end; and this is the kernel 
of the nlatter. Just as, logically, the doctrine of infallible 
judglnent ,vas developed out of that of unlÍ1nited po,ver, so, 
practically, unlimited po,ver must be exercised by an infallible 
judge. Admit that God has given all power upon earth to 
one man, and surely you will not deny that, in Inercy to His 
creatures, He will make that man infallible. Adn1Ït, on the 
other hand, that the judgment which bids the secular arm 
smite · this and shield that is infallible, and surely you will 
own that the secular arlll should obey. Liberal Catholics 
,vere, Dot unnaturally, incensed at the writing in the CiviZtá 
at a moment when those in po,ver might have been expected to 
set an example of moderation. The Freelnasons ,vere told that 
the reason why they dreaded the Council was that they would 
be condemned, and that no respectable persons would join them 
after that. And the Liberal Catholics were told that. their reasons 
for dreading the Council ,vere much the same. They professed 
similar principles ,vith those of the Masons, which were some- 
times called Principles of '89, sometimes Principles of J\Iodern 
Society, or Toleration, or Liberty of Conscience and the Press, 
or l\Iodern Constitutions, or the Rights of Science, or the Boons 
of Progress, or Liberalism. No wonder that men who had 
chalnpioned the Church of Rome as the Catholic Church, should 
treulble ,vhen they saw her sinking into a sect so straight as to 
put all these principles under ban (Civiltá, VII., viii., p. 285). 
On the 9th of November the Pope received the l\Iarquis de 
Banneville, newly returned to his post as ambassador of France. 
After many signs of vacil1ation, the Emperor had finally 
decided not to ask for the admission of an ambassador. This 
policy met the views both of the Papal party and of those ,vho 
desired the entire seDaration of the Church and the State. The 
.a 
latter had adopted the notion that they took a step towards 
separation by leaving the Church, while still an establishment of 
the State, to legislate for the nation over the head of the State. 
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As early as July 10th, 1868, IVL Emile Ollivier, in tbe Corps 
Législatif, d,velling on the fact that the Pope, in his Bull, did 
not naIne the EInperor, and that he held all those addressed in 
it bound by it simply through its being posted up in Rome, 
8aid: It is declared that, by the simple fact of its being issued 
in Rome, every bishop in France is bound and must betake 
himself to ROIne, on pain of disobedience. The EInperor or the 
civil power is not thought of. It is the gravest act accom- 
plished since 178ft. It is the separation of Church and State, 
proclaimed, for the first time, by the Pope hiInself. 
A joke of M. Pelletan contained a real answer-' All the 
better, he renounces the budget.' No, the Pope never did re- 
nounce thp budget; and 1\1. Ollivier's inference was hasty. What 
was signified was, not the separation of the Church from the 
State, but, as 1\1ontaleInbert, who had studied the subject, said, 
the absorption of the State in the Church. The ordinary ground 
alleged by Vatican writers for no longer paying attention to 
governments ,yas, that the modern State had separated itseJf 
from the Church. Of course it was not meant that it had dis- 
established the Church, but that it had withdra-wn legislation 
and executive action from under the supremacy of the Pope. 
IVI. Veuillot said: ' Three orators spoke-lVL Guérolt, 1\1. Ollivier, 
and M. Baroche, who replied. The first is not a Christian, the 
second is not a Catholic, the third is l\1inister of Worship. All 
three are good Gallicans' (vol. i., p. lxxii.). In M. Ollivier, 
Veuillot evidently recognises his man; we do not mean his con- 
scious, but his effectual, ally, for the Ultramontanes habitually 
find their best helpers in those who, proudly rejecting their ends, 
consent to employ their means. He speaks of the greatest fact 
of the age as lying in the substitution of the 'indifferent' State 
for the Catholic one. The 'indifferent' State recognises all re- 
ligions and prefers none, and this constitutes' the rupture of the 
necessary union of Church and State.' It will be remembered 
that France ,vas not 'indifferent,' but 'Paritarian,' i.e., it re- 
cognised four Churches, and paid them all, and of course preferred 
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those before all others by paying them, and among the four it 
preferred Romanisln before the other three by Inany and great 
privileges. But the State, as such, had ceased to be ' Catholic.' 
1\1. Veuillot does not fail to tell stateslnen and journalists that 
the faith of the Church will conquer them both. It ,vill 
dominate journals, parliaments, and armies, ,viII raise up great 
men and martyrs, and will make history (vol. i., p. lxxxi.). 
He did not fail to hint repeatedly at the coming travail of all 
mankind, of which he spoke with so much feeling on the first 
announcen1ent of the Council. 
One of his hints was, Should God by the act of the Council 
'add some greater splendour to the power of His Vicar, it ,viII 
be because circumstances are approaching in which it ""ill be 
necessary to obey more fully, more quickly, and from further 
away.' 1 
On April 9th, 1869, Ollivier again raised the subject, pro- 
testing that the abstention of the government from the Council 
amounted to an abrogation of the organic articles of the Con- 
cordat. Jules Favre said that it was the separation of Church 
and State, and as such he gratefully accepted it. These con- 
sequences were denied by the minister 1\1. Baroche, who asserted, 
, ..After the Council, the rights of France ,vill remain entire.' 
This boast passed in France, but not so at the Vatiean. The 
Unitá Oattolica for April 14th showed that the usual ambiguity 
of the Bonaparte policy mar ked the replies of the ministers on 
this critical occasion. The bishops ,vere to go to the Council 'vith 
, their conscience in fulllibertr,' and yet' after thp Council the 
rights of France were to remain entire.' 'What,' asks the Unitá, 
'does that mean? Does France ,vant to be free either to be- 
lieve or to oppose ,vhat the Council ,,,"ill define? After having 
permitted her bishops to take part in an assembly which every 
Catholic must believe to be infallible, does Napoleon III. Jnean 
to hold himself free to prosecute them if they preach the doc- 


1 Vol. ii., p. ca. 
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trines defined, and enforce the discipline enjoined by the 
Council? ' 
This straightforward question sho,vs that 1\1. Picard hit 
nearer to the point than either Ollivier or Favre; for he cried, 
, It means a Church free in a State not free.'l Even that is not 
quite the truth; ,vhich strictly is, A State not free in a Church 
which is free; for the State is part, and the Church whole; or, 
to recall the image from the early pages of the Civiltá, the State 
is the leg and the Church the man. "\Ve have seen it roundly 
asserted by the Civiltá that the Church free means canon law 
free. That being so, for any man to speak of the State being 
free, in any modern sense, is trifling. In its expositions of the 
Syllabus the Oiviltá had laid down the true doctrine as follo,vs :- 
Th(J first condition of an efficient alliance of the laws of the State 
with the laws of the Ohu'J
ch, is the application in every case 
u,herein spÙ
itual penalties are insufficient of the means of coercion 
'whereof the State disposes. The voice of the pastor has not 
ahyays efficacy sufficient to drive a,vay the rapacious ',,"olves 
frolll the fold of Christ. Therefore does it appertain to the 
prince invested ,vith the authority of the s,yord, to arm himself 
,vith its force, in order to repel and put to flight all the enemies 
of the Church (VI., ii., 137). Refusing to stand in this position 
is, in the esoteric sense, separating the State from the Church. 
To a conscientious Ultramontane it is as absurd to say that a 
State in this manner subject to the Church is not free, as it 
,vould 'be to say that a body ruled by its informing mind is 
not free. That is the figure of speech ,vhich recurs at every 
turn of discourse on the subject. 
After it had been determined to ratify the policy censured by 
Picard, De Banneville had his intervie,v. 1\lost 'writers describe 
biln as a willing tool of the Curia, and as doing all, he could 
to lead France in the ,yay which it nlight trace out for her. 
Lord Acton regards him as honestly hoping to compose a 
difference between the Italian and Gernlan schools of theology, 
1 Friedbe1'g, pp. 93, 94. 
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by the moderating ,veight of French influence. 1 Banneville's 
despatch, on the occasion now in question, ,vould rather seem to 
countenance the former opinion than the latter. 2 But the Pope 
in the interview did not say a word indicating his personal 
opinion as to the questions to be decided. He did, ho,vever, 
say that allinust be left to the ,visdoln of tbe Fathers,-as if all 
bad not been prepared, and doubly prepared. He further said 
tbat the rash conjectures of hasty spirits-in manifest allusion 
to the Civiltá-were to be regretted, as also the premature 
discussion of questions which ,vould have been better reserved 
to the Council itself. 
It is not probable that this deceived 1\1. de Banneville as to 
the past, for he well knew how the Pope had encouraged tbe 
, prelnature discussions;' but he might take it as the covering of 
a retreat from a position found to be too advanced. But a wary 
man might have felt that perhaps the retreat ,vas only a feint. 
"\Vhat, asked IV!. Veuillot, ,vould 1\1. Baroche do at the Council 
as ambassador? Not belonging (as minister). to any Christian 
cornnlunion, he does not represent any. And as to the members 
of the Council, ,,,hat is the French State to them? If he pro- 
duced his French ideas on matters of religion, the Fathers ,vould 
reply with one ,vord-Anathema. The' indifferent' govern- 
ments of our day have but one duty in re
pect to the Council- 
not to put hindrances in its way.s 
Had two governments, those of France and Italy, taken 
1\1. Veuillot at his word, and said, All ,ve shall do is not to put 
hindrances in the way, France would bave ,vithdra,yn her troops 
from the Papal States, Italy would have said, 'Ve sit still, and 
the' revolution' in earnest would soon have been afoot, and 
not far from the ,valls of Rome. 
The despatch of 1\1. de Banneville sho,vs that Pius IX., like 


1 Zur Geschiclde. 2 Friedberg, p. 330. 
I Here Veuillot treats France as if it was' indifferent,' but apparently uses the 
term in a popular, not a strict sense. America is 'indifferent,' France is 
only , Paritaria
 ' (vol. i., p. xcvii. f.). 
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every Italian, knows how to keep his own counsel. Even his 
renowned saying, I am tradition-La tradizione son io--is no 
more than what 1\1:. Veuillot had said in proving that the Pope 
could not be an innovator-' Peter can no more be an innovator 
than the Holy Spirit, which reveals tradition to him.' 1 
The tranquillity of the Curia on this occasion was that of 
perfected preparation. The dissimulation would not provoke a 
remark from a Roman. The effect of both ,vas to prevent the 
anti-infallibilists from organising any opposition. 
l\ieanwhile the' good press' was preparing the ,vorld for events. 
Bishops "rho, in their pastorals, boldly advocated infallibility, 
,vere at the l\Ietropolis marked for praise. The Liberal Catholics 
were remorselessly ,vritten do,vn. The assumption of the Virgin 
was frequently mentioned as having being taught in speeches 
or pastorals. Any sign of crusading zeal for his Holiness was 
celebrated. For instance, in Belgium, at a festival of a college 
in l\Ions, in presence of the nuncio, it was told how forty of 
the youths executed military movelnents in the uniform of 
zouaves, raising cries of' Piux IX. for ever!' 'To Rome!' Gifts 
of different kinds, but specially those sent in money, were 
registered and applauded. 
Much attention was attracted by the announcement of a 
formal call issued by the Academia Romana, of the Immacolata, 
to professors, men of science, and men of letters generally. 
The object was declared to be that of obtaining a homage of 
the intellect and a submission of science to the Church. It was 
necessary in our day that a formal protest should be made, to 
the effect that the sciences are subject to her as the supreme 
teacher. The adhesion of the savants was not to be merely 
internal. Ornamental cards were issued on ,vhich each ad- 
herent was to enter his name, with his degree or titles, under 
the printed words Tribute of ad/zesion and obedience to the 
Vatican Council. The signer was, moreover, to state ,vhat 


1 Vol. i, p. em. 
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pecuniary contribution he ,vould give. It was announced that 
all these cards ,vould be presented to the Holy Father. l 
Some examples of the points kept before readers arriving 
at the Holy City at this particular time may be of permanent 
interest. The Canadian Bishop of St. Hyacinthe ""as quoted as 
\vriting, 'Sublinle asselnbly, in ,,,hich the eye of faith contem- 
plates \vith ,yonder, poor and simple mortals ,vho, sitting as 
judges, do not hesitate to impose the 'ì'e,
onsibility of theÍ1' de- 
cisions and judgments on tlte Holy Spil"it, becn,use they kno\v 
and believe tbat they fortH together ,vith Him one tribunal.' 
The emphases are given as we find theUl. 2 
A Latin pampblet on the crisis, by a laYlnan, ""as ridiculed, 
and one point, ,yhich seelned nlost comical to the revie\ver, ,vas 
that the author proposed t"ro such queer anathemas; first, if 
anyone offends against charity, let him be anathema; secondly, 
if anyone begins war, let him be anatbema. 
The Archbishop of Lima, being ninety-four years of age, ,vas 
unable to come in person, but sent his pastoral stafr as a 
present to the Pope. It ,vas of pure Peruyian gold, and of 
the value of two thousand pounds. 
Fronl the thrice-blessed Republic of Ecuador came tbe Arch- 
bishop of Quito, presenting a chalice of gold, rich \vith precious 
pearl:,. He bore valuable gifts in addition. That' illustrious 
Catholic,' the President, Garcia l\Ioreno, had, on a public 
occasion, been presenting prizes to students, ,,,hen they joyfully 
laid down their luedals to send thelll as an offering to the Holy 
Father. On seeing this, the Presiden t took frotH his breast a 
nledal of rare value, all studded ,,,ith genls, ,vhich had been 
presented to hÎ1n by the government for distinguished seryices 
to the country. This he added to the tribute of the youths, and 
the Archbishop had the joy of laying the united oblation at the 
feet of the P ontif!". 3 


I Civiltá, VII., vii., p. 356. 2 Oiviltá, VII., viii., 335. 
sUnder :l\Ioreno Ecuador attained the distinction of being often mentioned, 
, 
with solemn commendation, aii the one and the only Catholic State in the 
world; the one in which the principles of the Syllabus were applied. 
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FroIll Venezuela the Archbishop b
ought more than three 
. thousand pounds in money. His people bad also laden him 
with their valuables, ladies having taken off earrings, bracelets, 
necklaces, and rings to send, as tokens of their devotion to the 
impoverished Pope. 
Had our English journalists devoutly pondered the elaborate 
description given at this cheerful juncture of a bell designed 
by a priest, and presented for the use of the Presidents in the 
Council, they would not have wasted so much criticisIll as they 
did on the rhetoric of a speech reported in the Daily News, in 
1875, as having been made by the Pope, censuring 1\1r. Glad- 
stone. His Holiness spoke of that gentleman as a viper attacking 
the bark of St. Peter, or sOIllething of that sort. N ow the bell 
in question was described as being symbolic, within and withou t. 
The clapper of it was the ship of Peter, round the hun of ,vhich 
was coiled a serpent attempting to board the vessel, but it was 
finally precipitated with its head down, and the three-forked 
tongue shooting out. 
The doubt of our men of letters as to whether the Pope could 
use a metaphor describing a snake attacking a bark, illustrates, 
in general, what Cardinall\Ianning said of those gentIeIllen on 
the particular occasion of the Council :-' When English Pro- 
testants undertake to write of an <EcumeniC'-a1 Council of the 
Catholic Church, nothing less than a miracle can preserve them 
froIll nlakillg themselves ridiculous.'l It would require a miracle 
to prevent anyone from making himself ridiculous who should 
criticise the Speeches of Pius IX., assuming that his me
'lphors 
must have been subject to some rule. 2 


1 Priv. Pet., ill., p. 3. 
2 Oh.iltá, VII., viii., 490. The inscription on the bell in question is as 
follows :- 


, Invocata-Immaculata 
Pius N onus-Pastor bonus 
Per Concilium-Fert auxilium. 
Mundus crebris-tot tenebris 
Implicatus-obcæcatus 
Per hoc Numen-et hoc Lumen 
Extricatur-illustratur. ' 
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We find the revolution called by the Oiviltá 'the executioner 
of the Church;' and it is said that the Pontiff in his distress is 
'rendered more and more like Christ upon the Cross, wholn he 
represents, and ,vith whom he can repeat, "
Iy God, my God, 
,vhy hast Thou forsaken me? " , (Id., p. 514.) 
The Word of God is shown to be the source of hU1nan 
redemption, and then the follo\ving applications are made of 
this principle: 1_ 


'The State indeed must be civilised and modernised by separating it 
from the living 'V ord in the Church, that it may die. . . . The laws must 
be civilised and modernised by putting them in opposition to the laws of 
the 'Vord, that they may be laws of death. . . . Sonle would wish the 
'V ord to reconcile Himself with Satan. . . . Schools must be civilised 
and modernised by separating them from the schools of the ,V ord, that 
they may be schools of death. 'Vedlock must be civilised and modernised 
by separating it from the consecration of the 'Vord, that it may be the 
wedlock of death. Public speech must be modernised and civilised by 
separating it from the influence of the '\Y ord, that it may be the speech 
of death. Everytlúng, in :fine, must perish, since everything must be 
secularised, or torn away from, that God who upholdeth all thi'ì11Js by the 
Word of His power. ... The modern revolution, inspired by Satan, would 
find that all its weapons directed against the Vatican were destined to 
have no other effect than that of multiplying the victories of the Word of 
God, who reigns there in the humble person of His Vicar' (p, 522-526). 


The certain success of the Council, it was foretold, ,vould 
result in that restoration of order, first in ideas, next in facts, 
which ,vas the end aimed at by the Holy Father in calling it. 
This reminds us that almost the same language ,vas used at the 
time of the publication of the Syllabus, in describing what its 
effects would be,-first, the silent restoration of order in ideas, 
and then restoration in facts. A prelate honoured with notice 
,vas the Bishop of Le lUans, ,vho was quoted as saying that 
perhaps among the doctrines ,vhich the Church ,vould define 
,vould be that of the Assumption of the Virgin. Be inune- 
diately after\vards assured his flock that in no case would the 


1 The term verbo is employed, whi
h in Italian has about the same effect as 
logol would have in English writing. 
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Church invent doctrines, but she would only define those which 
bave ahvays formed part of her creed (p. 599). 
In the chaos now formed, according to the bishops, by society, 
the ne\vspapers ,vould appear to be the roaring ,vinds, sluiting 
all things and rooting up not only ancient trees but even the 
sacred groves ,vhich used to cast an inviolable shade over the 
shrine of an oracle. 'Lies, calumnies, and outrages of every 
sort,' ,vere charged against theln by the Bishop of Laval, ,vhile 
his brother of Galtelli-N uovo declared that society ,vas a C0111- 
plete intellectual, moral, civil, and social anarchy. God only, 
said the Bishop, could save society, and He would save it by 
the Co unci!. 
Bishop l\iermillod, at Geneva, was quoted as saying that 
God bad displayed clemency to the age by giving it the relnedy 
of the Council. Speaking as he did to a S\viss audience, he 
describes the evil of our time in rejecting the supernatural 
order, not as ,vithdrawing society from under the authority of 
the Church, which is the most frequent terminology in ROIne, 
but as ,vithdrawing it from under the authority of Christ. Of 
course to a conscientious Ultramontane, this cOlnes t.o the saIne 
tbing, for 'Christ living, reigning, and teaching His Church in 
Peter,' exercises His authority through' the living Christ,' as 
the editor of the Pope's Speeches calls hÎIn; but the sound of 
the t\VO ,vords in Geneva would be different. 
In a ,york of a French professor, Allemand, \vhich is greatly 
praised, a portion selected for quotation is that ,,,hich sho\vs 
that our Lord's ,vords, 'l\Iy kingdoln is not of this \vorld,' mean, 
It did not originate from the earth :- 


'If the Church is queen, her visible head is king. . . . The Pope is 
the least imperfect image of the Father who is in heaven. Therefore 
has this viceroy of souls been invested with infallibility. He sends th
 
bishops as Christ sent the Apostles, and as the Father sent the Son' 
(p. 602). 


This curious passage see
s to ground the infallibilit.y of the 
P ope on the basis of his personal holiness. This is not, as yet, 
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any part of Papal doctrine. But the selection of it at the 
Vatican for quotation, ,yhile it lllay be ,vithout any deliberate 
intention, would almost semn to favour the idea that such a. 
notion is not unacceptable. 
'Ve find Pius IX. hailed ,vith the title 'The Pope of Prodigies.' 
The Court, if 've may judge by its organs, ,vas deeply affected 
at the ,vant of faith displayed by many Catholics, ".ho ex- 
pressed fears lest the Council should define anything that it 
ought not to define. Did they not know that the Holy Ghost 
,vould preserve it unerring? Why then all this solicitude? 
Could they not trust a body so guided to go right, ,vithout their 
advices and warnings? They treated it 'as an ordinary human 
asselubly.' This sounded like mockery to tbose who had any 
idea of how much Ronle had done in employing art and '1nan' 8 
de1.:ice to prevent the Council from going ,vrong and to forestall 
all possible impulses in any direction not predetennined. Had 
they only kno\vn of the long labour and the jealous precautions 
which 've shall see gradually coming to light, the retorts they 
did make would have been luuch more indignant. 


CHAPTER XII. 


:Mustering, and Preparatory Stimuli - Pope's Hospitality - Alleged Political 
Inten1r-Friedrich's First Notes-The Kations cited to Judgment-Sew 
War of the Rosary.-Tarquini's Doctrine of the Sword-.à. Sew Guardian 
of the Capitol-November and December, 1869. 


'VHILE the chiefs of the Curia and the leading prelates 
,vere testing their diplomatic skill, and the former ,vere, 
on that field, meekly winning the prizes, the rank and file of 
the hierarchy were flocking in from all the winds of heaven. 
The Roman nobles in many cases gave up their palaces to the 
Fathers of the Council. "Tith his habitual personal liberality, 
the Pope freely offered hospitality to all who "\vould accept it. 
VOL. I. 23 
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This simple act, natural to his station, and still more to his 
disposition, was smiled at as a good bid for votes. About 
three hundred bishops made themselves, in whole or in part, 
dependent for their daily expenses on the bounty of the man 
upon ,vhose exaltation they were to decide. The Oiviltá, as 
if to ernphasise their dependence, told how they were lodged, 
supported, and assisted by him in all the necessaries of life. 
Hence the mocking name of 'the Pope's boarders,' which 
greeted any manifestations of opinion on their part. The 
Civiltá again speaks of Pius IX. as having in this case become 
the treasurer and, dispenser of the temporal charity of the 
faithful; a proud position for hÎ1n, but not flattering language 
for his venerable brethren whose votes were in question. This 
mention of his charity leads the Civiltá to say that, for the last 
ten years, the annual average of his incolne from the offerings of 
the faithful had amounted to four hundred thousand pounds.! 
It is said that his expenses for the entertainlnent of the 
bishops amounted to one hundred pounds per day. 
A case 
f history repeating itself is suggested by these 
, allegations as to the diplomatic value of the Pope's hospi- 
tality. Dr. Karl Benrath has restored to his place among 
ItaJian worthies one of the most picturesque figures of the 
many-hued life of that nation in the sixteenth century. Thís 
was Frà Bernardino Ochino, the all-eloquent General of the 
Capuchins, whom the blot of the Inquisition had covered from 
the comlnon eye for three centuries. Ochino, who became a 
guest of Cranmer and a prebendary of Canterbury, wrote on 
the banks of the Thames, among other works, one called ' The 
Tragedy.' Conceiving of the Papacy exactly as all modern 
Italian Protestants do, as the anti-Christ, and the master- 
piece of Satan, he traces the rise of this dread power. Besides 
supernatural sources of ascendancy, he alleges the fact that in 
early ages the Bishops of Rome entertained bishops out of the 
provinces ,vhen they fled to the capital froln persecution, or 


1 'Cento milioni ill lire in dieci anni. '-Serie VII., vol. ix., p. 15. 
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caIne from other causes, and thus the Roman prelates acquired 
great influence over the others. Their object then was' Pri- 
macy,' out of which infallibility was in our day to come. Ochino 
puts into the mouth of the secretary to the Ell1perOr, after he 
has discovered the Pope's yearnings, the following words: "0 
Lord God, that there can be so much ambition in the heart 
of a man! it is no marvel that he entertains in so friendly 
a manner all strangers who come to RODle.' 
Besides bishops came a n1Ïxed multitude-the devout 
Catholic, the keen politician, the commonplace tourist froln 
every country, the gay sightseer, the American politician, 
tbe artist, ihe charlatan, the Indian civilian on furlough, and 
the learned official theologian. Fe\v, but intent, came a ne\v 
class of spectators-Italian Protestants, ,vatching ,\Tith eyes as 
open to all priestly arts as men of the sixteenth century, but 
with a readiness to affiliate each part of a Roman show on its 
Pagan original, much beyond what was even then common 
among our countrymen. 
The Count Henri de Riancey, beholding the hierarchy 
pressing to the sacred walls, exclaims:- 


'Open then thy gates, metropolis of the world; open thine everlasting 
gates, that the Queen of glory may come in! And who is this Queen 
of glory 1 It is the Church. . . . l\Iake way, then, for the angels of the 
Churches, spoken of by St. J ohn. 
Iake way for the divine hierarchy, 
the ranks of which are moving, "ith order, force, and holiness, terrible as 
an arnlY 'with banners' (F'J"ond, voL i., p. 9). 


One of the theologians has published a diary (Tagebnclt), 
which will always remain one of the original sources of in- 
formation on the Council. Its accuracy, lil{e that of the 
Letters of Quirinus, has been assailed, and v."ith not dissÏlnilar 
result. Strong general assertions and weak proof, except on 
such minor points as show that the substance is unassailable, 
leave its accuracy but slightly impeached, and its truthfulne3s 
not at aU discredited. The author states things ,yhich, by 
our standard, would be held private; but bo,vever that Inay 
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be by the standard of his own country, the things, when once 
published, take their place alnong the materials of history. 
Dr. Friedrich, a professor of l\Iunich, was appointed theo- 
logian for the Council to Cardinal Hohenlohe. He began his 
diary before leaving hon1e. He found that it was vain to seek 
in the palace of Arch bishop Von Scherr for such works in the 
original as a set of the Fathers, or a colJection of the Acts of 
the Councils. The Reverend Secretary said, 'You know little 
of bishops if you think that those people study anything'. This 
gentleman, who was to be the Archbishop's theologian at the 
Council, himself read only pamphlets. 'Vhen Friedrich was 
on the rail\vay platform, observing the two Archbishops of 

Iunich and Balnberg taking their departure for the Council, 
the confidential servant of the latter caIne up to the Professor 
and said, , You are not surely coming to Rome as a spy?' 
Ans,vering not the man but the n1aster, he replied, 'Let 
bishops take care that they do not betray the Church, for just 
as they are bound to speak to the best of their knowledge 
and conscience, so am I as a theologian.' 
Thus Friedrich evidently expected to have to speak, as it 
would seeln that Newman also did. He did not know how 
the secret plans had put aside all such possibilities. But, if 
surprises awaited him as to the new part reserved for th e 
doctors, there were surprises for the bishops also. 
Friedrich ren1arked that, as he travelled farther south, less 
and less respect ,vas sho,vn to the clergy, till in Italy the 
difference, as compared ,vith Gerlnany, became painful. At 
Trent, a scholar \varned him to be,vare of poison, and said 
that it was ,veIl that Döllinger had not gone to ROIne, as he 
"Tould never have returned. The same gentleman said that 
the wealth of the Jesuits enabled them to buy Italian states- 
men, and named one of the successors of Ca vour as having 
been purchased. The theologian, full of the lore of 
lunich, 
standing in the quaint Alpine city, on the Adige, with the 
inu1ge in his n1ind of the doctors who, three hundred years 
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ago, there disputed before the bishops and before the world, 
v{ould naturally form an exalted idea of th6 \vork a\vaitinO" 
b 
him in the grander assembly on the banks of the Tiber. The 
eleg-ant but small church of St. }"laria :ßlacrcriore \vould swell 

 00' 
in his anticipation, into St. Peter's; the listening prelates to a 
threefold or fourfold array; the doctors,.the Sotos and Catarinos, 
w hose dialectics are commemorated by Paolo Sarpi, \vould be 
represented by men of several schools. The struggle itself was 
to be n1uch 11101'e concentrated, turning on one vital point. It 
was not now merely a question as to what was to be taught, 
but as to who was the divine teacher. It \vas not a dispute 
about ODe doctrine or more, but about the very fountain of 
doctrine. Then it was not any question between the Church 
and her enemies, but one between the Church and her head.. 
I t was to be decided \v hether or not she had existed all these 
years without confessing what a head she had.. It \vas to be 
decided whether the oracle was the whole Church, or the Pope 
,vithout the Church. The dispute ,vas awkward. Raising it 
sho\ved Protestants tllat Rome, while claÎ1ning infallibility, 
had not yet settled where it lay. 
Doubtless the Doctor would brace himself up for the battle 
by the memories of Trent, little knowing that th
 Curia had 
taken care that the bishops should not be agitated by Ch urch 
historians, like him. Still less did he suspect that the very 
day when he \vas quietly leaving Trent, the bishops were in 
the Sixtine Chapel gazing with dazzled eyes on 
 ne\v and 
bewitching 'function,' under cover of which the self-organising 
powers of a G2neral Council, and ihe traditionary rights of 
the hierarchy in maintaining those powers, were being, with 
incomparable sleight of hand, èonveyed out of view, to r.e- 
a ppear no more. 
After a narrow escape of being murdered on the railway 
near Terni, Friedrich reached the Holy City. Such \vas the 
throng, already, that he had to pay ten francs for the use of a 
room for a while in the afternoon, before going to his h0111e in 
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the Palazzo Valentini "\vith Cardinal Hohenlohe. That palace 
stands in the Piazza of the Twelve Apostles, full of ren1inis- 
cences of days ,vhen Alberich and his descendants ruled the 
city, and held the Popes, sometilnes in prison, but always in 
sUQjection to the chiefs springing from Theodora and Marozia. 
On the 28th of November, a discourse was delivered in St. 
Peter's, by Father Raimondo Bianchi, Procurator-General of 
the DonlÏnicans. which was thought sufficiently important to 
be printed ,vith the Freiburg edition of the Acta (p. 130). If 
good preaching lies in saying much and suggesting In ore, in 
the least tin1e, this sermon is perfection; for it occupies less 
than four octavo pages. We give a brief outline of it. A note 
'\\
hich ,ve have already heard delicately touched by Arch- 
bishop l\Ianning, a note at that tÏ1ne as often sounded as any 
in the episcopal scale, ,vas given forth "\vith full power-' Be 
wise, 0 ye kings; be instructed, ye judges of the earth.' 


The lllOst imposing view of Christ in the eyes of the faithful, says 
Father Bianchi, is that which unites His hun1Íliation in the manger "ith 
His glories and terrors as a J' udge. It is precisely of this view that a re- 
presentation is now abo"-lt to be offered in His body, the Church. Amid 
wars assailing her, amid fears among men of little faith, amid mockings of 
the wicked, by whom she is treated as dying, if not dead, will the Church 
arise to judgnlent, with her youth renewed as the eagle's, clothed with 
glory and luajesty, and filled with the Holy Ghost; while Pete.r, in Thee, 
l"Iost Blessed Father, the angels of all the Churches attending him, will 
judge the whole earth in truth and righteousness. .. . . When God sent 
His Son into the world, He comn1Ítted to Hinl all judgnlent and power. 
So Christ, founding His Church upon a rock, gave to her all judgnlent 
and all power, which He had received from the Father, that all men 
should honour her, even as they honour Him by whom she was built. 
He who sits on the right hand of the Father, has made her queen on His 
throne. 'Yhat she looses He does not bind, and what she binds He does 
not loose; for her judgments are ratified in heaven. N ow the day of the 
great judgment draws nigh, and all men will behold the Church, the 
spouse of Christ, leaning on her beloved, glorious in humilitý, mighty in 
meekness, thrice faithful in guarding her treasure of truth, and even the 
unwilling wicked will be compelled to confess her divine. The signs of 
judgment appear, as they will at the judgInent of Christ-commotion in 
heaven and earth; SOllle exulting because redeInption draws nigh, some 
shrivelled up with fear; hell raging and trembling. 'Behold, I shake the 
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heaven and th,earth and the sea and the dry land, and I win shake the 
nations also
' . . . The judgnlent is set, and the nations will behòld the 
'Ticar of Christ in great power and m.ajesty, and with hinl the angels of a1 
the Churches, who will judge the nations in truth; they, the Holy Spirit 
inspiring, will judge, and with His fan in their hands will they throughly 
purge their floor, separating the wheat from the chaff, and, once nlOre 
uttering words first uttered in Jerusalem, will they say, It seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us. They will encourage the good, reclaim the 
erring, coerce and condemn the heretic. They will judge and will restore 
the Christian and civil conlmonwealth, and renew the ancient beauty and 
honour of the spouse of Christ. They will judge, and their judgnlent ",ill 
be ratified in heaven, and will endure for ever, an eternal lnonument of 
the divinity of the Church, against which the kings and the princes 
set themselves, and the people imagine a vain thing. . . . Rejoice, 0 
heavens, and be glad, 0 earth, because our Church comes to judgnlent. 
And you, Fathers, the lights and stars of the Church, sing praises, and 
bless Him who, being appointed Judge of the quick and dead, hath set 
up you also in His house, committing all judgnlent to you. 1 


Father Bianchi would seem to have been more deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of the lllovement than initiated into the 
plans of the Curia. He fully comprehend(d the purpose of 
changing fulminating words into solid thunderbolts, destined 
to smite not individuals but nations; but he did not seem to 
comprehend the means. The Tridentine episcopal doctrine 
and the true Papal doctrine jostled against one another in his 
discourse, as they had long done in the Church. The Council 
that filled his imaaination was the historical one,-a Council 
I:) 
fr
ming its own decrees, and speaking in its own nanle. He, 
too had been not inside but outside the door of the Secret 
, , 
Council and knew not how far it ,vas from the intentions of 
, 
l Peter, in Thee, 
lost Blessed Father,' to grant the old attri- 
butes to the so-called General Council. 
Such language as the above, on such an occasion, in such a 
I Bryce (p. 17'7) quotes from the second excommunication of Henry IV. by 
Hildebrand as follows: 'Come now, I beseech you, 0 most holy and blessed 
Fathers and Princes, Peter and Paul, that all the world may understand and 
know that if ye are able to bind and to loose in heaven, ye are likewise abl
 on 
earth accordina to the merits of each man, to give and to take away empIres, 
kingdoms, prin
edoms, marquisates, duchies, countships, and the possessions of 
all men.'-Hol!l Roman Empire. 
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presence,-language, too, reproduced in a collecti
n of the con- 
stitutional and judicial acts of the Church,-,vould call for 
reflection, no matter from "rhom it fell. Coming from a high 
officer of the order identified with the history of the In- 
quisition, it did not lose any of its suggestiveness. As one 
looks at it and into it, with the image of the black and '\vhite 
Dominican in one's eye, it resistlessly calls up the memory of 
the famous picture in Santa 
Iaria Novella in Florence. There 
Emperor and Pope sit side by side, their respective officers 
around them" and the faithful as a flock of sheep at their feet. 
The sheep are attacked by wolves, which, as all the learned 
tell, are heretics, and these in turn are beaten off by a pack of 
spotted hounds, which all men grant to be the Domini Canes, 
the Lord's dogs, the Black and \Vhite Friars of the Holy Office. l 
On December 4th the Dominicans appeared again. The 
Pope, departing from the usual course, had appointed Father 
J andel as their general; some say selecting him that he might 
amend the theology of the order, the members of which were 
known to be weak Immaculatists, and suspected of not being 
sound Infallibilists. Father J andel now broke out in a cir- 
cular, which twenty years ago we should have smiled at as at 
new gl'i-gl"i, but which now seems to be more like to the red 
cross of the 
Iuster. We shall presently see how scientifically 
Tarquini had demonstrated that the right of directly wielding 
the temporal sword did, in spite of all denials, belong to the 
Pope and a General Council, and we have already seen with 
what fascination popular pens were surrounding the life and 
death of the' soldier of the Cross.' 
, 'Ve basten,' exclaims J andel, 'to announce to you the joy- 
ful tidings, and we make speed to convey to you the pontifical 
brief which grants new indulgences for the recitation of the 
rosary during the whole continuance of the Vatican Council.' 
The brief thus heralded looks as if the inspiration of St. Peter 


1 This picture is fully described in Bryce's Holy Roman Empire, p. 129. 
The same idea is reproduced in some pictures in Rome. 
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Arbues, C first in q uisitor of the kincrdom of ÅraO'on' was be- 
00' 
ginning to operate. The Pontiff informs the faithful that St. 
Dominic, armed with this rosary, as with an invincible sword, 
crushed the infamous heresy of the Albigense
. Therefore, in 
the present crisis, equipped with the same armour, and with 
the authority of the Vatican Oouncil, they will be enabled to 
· overthrow and extirpate the manifold monsters of error that 
pro,vl around.' To invite all to arm themselves with this holy 
,veapon, special indulgences are granted to those who '\vill 
daily recite ten rosaries, so long as the Council lasts. \Ve 
believe a rosary consists of one Paternoster, ten Ave ßIarias, 
and one Gloria; so that each week seven hundred prayers to 
the Virgin, seventy to God, with seventy doxologies, would 
have to be repeated. The Pope strongly expresses his siu1ple 
faith in the efficacy of this expedient. 1 
Father Jandel, not content with the triumph of the rosary 
against the Albigenses, cites another triumph calculated to 
touch the national Italian party. Their ears had been tuned 
to the epithet C Mussulman' ever since 1860, when General 
Lamoricière unsheathed his t rosary,' and in doing so, used 
that epithet in his first general order to the C æcumenical 
army.' Father Jandel informs the faithful that it was by 
virtue of this' holy prayer' that Pius V. obtained the victory of 
Lepanto over the Turks; and, therefore, he is confident that 
by the same weapon Pius IX will vanquish the present foes 
of religion, more embittered even than the Turks. In the 
battle of Bagnorea in 18.67, if the Civiltá be correct, the 
crusaders of St. Peter-the few forerunners of the great 
crusade yet to come-killed fifty-five Garibaldians, with the 
loss to themselves only of Heykamp, I the first of the zouaves 
who hallowed with ms blood the crusade of St. Peter.' And 
on that miraculous day, eve of the holy rosary, surely, says 
the writer) many rosaries passed through the hands of those 
,vho so bravely plied the bayonet, and n1any hung round their 
1 Guérin, pp. 61, 62; Friedberg, p. 82. 
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necks. 'A public address from Rome to these soldiers said: 

 You are blessed by two hundrel millions of the faithful, 
'\vho applaud you as heroes, who call you the favoured 
lnartyrs of the liberty of the Church and of the wor
d.' 1 
J andel calls his own order, the heirs of the sacred patrimony 
of St. Dominic! l\10reover, he quotes from a public appeal 
of Cardinal Patrizi, in which the feats of St. Dominic, and 
his destruction of the Albigenses by the rosary, are called 
'glorious fruits' and 'grand recollections.' It is a familiar 
fact that of all his predecessors the one selected as his model 
by Pius IX. is Pius V., who conquered at Lepanto, who was 
first inquisitor, then Pope, and finally was canonised. 
All who kno,v what has been going on in Europe of late 
years kno\v that the time for slniling at rosaries is past. A 
charm or a chupattie ceases to be a trifle when it becomes the 
symbol connecting devotion with deeds of blood. At a time 
when millions upon millions of children are in the hands of 
those ,vho, ,vith gentle manners and profoundly conscientious 
views, instil antipathies which time can scarcely extract, 
charms becolne formidable when to such antipathies they are 
the symbols of-as the Oiviltá puts it-a pure conscience, a 
sublime cause, and an immortal hope. 
The significance of these demonstrations was greatest for 
those who had watched the doctrines which were being ela- 
borated by the Jesuits and diffused both through periodicals 
and such scholastic books as that of Tarquini. The doctrine of 
Boniface VII!., that the material sword was not in the hand 
of the priest, but only at his beck, was being replaced by a 
higher one. Boniface accused those of Manichean dualism 
who did not confess that both swords were in his power. But 
it pr
ved that he had himself leaned too much towards 
dualism, for he denied the material sword to the priest's own 
hand. This doctrine would no longer do. Cardinal Tarquini, 
who, it must not be forgotten, is set before us by Cardinal 


1 VII., iii., 43-50. 
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1tlanning as the modern example of teaching n1Ïlder than 
that of Bellarmine and Suarez, goes beyond the theology of 
fornler tilnes, and claitns the direct riO'ht of the sword even 
o , 
in ,val', for the hand of the Pope and a Council, though still 
denying it to inferior ecclesiastical authorities. 
'I adnÜt,' says Tarquini (p. 39), 'that the Church is a spiritual 
society as to its end; I deny that it is so as to its sllbstance,-that is, as 
to the Inmubers cOluposing it, since they are not mere spirits but men. 
I adtuit that it ought to use spiritual nwans,-that is, means 1dtich woe 
adapted to the attaÏ1l/ìnent of the spiritual end. I deny that it should use 
only means which are spiritual in themselves and in their nature. Every 
one who is not a sinlpleton knows that nlen (in whom soul is joined with 
body) are to be moved, corrected, and coerced; hence they cannot be led 
to an end, even a spiritual one, by purely spiritual means. But the 
luatter, quality, and proportion of the means is to be deternlÍned by the 
requirmuents of the end.' 


As to the words of our Lord, that His disciples shall not 
exercise lordship as the kings of the Gentiles do, he admits 
that they bind the Church to shun dominion so fa1
 as that 
mea?w a spÜ'it of ambition 
vhereby anyone might subject 
othe'ì
s to híraself lo?" his o'wn glory or advantage; but he denies 
that they require her to shun dominion in so far as it means 
the office of ruling, and that of administering means contri- 
buting to the attainlnent of her end. 
He labours to meet the objection against the use of force by 
the Church, dra\vn froln her own doctrine that Inen are to 
be called to her bosom freely and without compulsion. He 
a:S8erts that liberty here mea
s freedom from intrinsic neces- 
sity, but not from extrinsic necessity, or coaction. This co- 
action or compulsion does not prevent either merit, or the 
attainment of the spiritual end; indeed, when applied by 
the Church, greatly promotes them. He admits that compul- 
sion is not to be used towards infidels-that is, unbaptized 
persons-but denies that it is not to be used to,,'"ards. baptized 
persons. 
As to the objection founded on 2 Tim. iv. 2-5, that 'the 
\veapons of the Church are altogether confined to exhortations 
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and tears,' he simply says, I deny it. Then he argues that 
the words of St. Paul in this place rather weaken than sup- 
port those who oppose the use of force; because the terms 
he enlploys are both gene'l'al and sharp: 'ì"eprove, rebuke, be 
instant in season and out of season. All means ,vhich neces- 
sity may call for are included. He admits that longsuffering 
and doctrine are to be employed, if necessity demands no 
harsher means; but denies that they are to be employed 
exclusively. He demands that the character of the times in 
which these texts were written shall not be forgotten, namely, 
times in which the Church, being under the unfriendly 
government of the heathen, was not able to put forth the 
fulness of her power. 
After arguing that the Fathers are not adverse to the use 
of force, he comes to the crucial point, advancing his own 
doctrine incidentally, while refuting the assertion that all the 
doctors deny the use of the SWORD to the Church. First, he 
says that, as to the authority of all the doctors, the assertion 
is false, for there are not wanting doctors who severely censure 
those who deny such power to the Pontiff and a General 
Council. 
He then asserts that this direct power of the sword is not 
to be exercised merely by authority of the ecclesiastical law, 
or by inferior magistrates of the Church. But as to the 
Roman Pontiff and a General Council, whose power cannot 
be restricted by any ecclesiastical law, these points are to be 
weighed :- 
(1) They indisputably have this power, at least mediately; 
that is, in such, wise that they have the right of demanding 
from a Catholic prince the use of the sword against delinquents 
if the necessity of the Church require it. 
(2) But it cannot be proved by any arguments that this 
right (ius gladii) may not be immediately exercised by the 
supreme magistracy of the Church, if necessity call for it; for 
the contrary indeed may be demonstrated from natural law, 
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since the Church is a Perfect Society; and no passage can be 
cited from positive divine la,v in which it is really prohibited, 
for Matthew xxvi. 52 is quite inapplicable, where Christ says 
to Peter, then a private man, C Put up again thy sword into 
its place;' and 2 Cor. x. 4, where Paul, declaring the might 
of his own po\ver, says, C The 
veapon8 of our warfa?"e {Ire 
not ca1"nal (that is, are not fragile or futile), but are m'ighty 
through God to the pulling down of strongholds.' The argu- 
ment dra\vn from the gentleness of the Church is equally 
inapplicable; as if the necessary administration of justice 
was opposed to the true virtue of gentleness. Even the one 
rather more solid argument from the example of the Church 
does not rise to the height of a proof, since we cannot deter- 
mine whether her abstinence arose from a defect of power, 
and not rather from a defect of opportuneness, either because 
a greater evil might be apprehended fro7ì
 the use of the po\ver, 
or because it was more expedient to employ the ministerial 
action of civil society. 
This reasoning makes these points plain: (1) That no eccle- 
siastical law could restrain the Pope and Council; (2) That 
they might command any Catholic prince to take up the 
sword against delinquents; (3) That they might also draw 
the sword by their own imll1ediate act, if necessity required; 
(4) That the moral necessity would arise wheneier more 
benefit would accrue to the Church from the direct exercise 
of the power of the sword, than from the ministerial action 
of temporal powers; (;3) That only the supreme magistracy 
of the Church could determine when this case had actually 
arIsen. 
And it is to be remembered that ,vhen Tarquini wrote, the 
'supreme magistracy' might have been described as the Pope 
and a Council, or as the Pope acting with the consent of the 
Church. But the writing of divorcement afterwards given 
to the poor Church by her Bridegroom, as he is often called 
(Sp080), in the ,vords 'not by consent of the Church,' leaves 
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no doubt that all which he then could do with her consent 
he now can do without it. 
The second of the above points is familiar. But the others, 
when put together, are very serious, and tö some extent new, 
at least in fornl. They prepare a logical foundation for an 
æcumenical army,-not only an army of the Holy Office, but 
a regular æcumenical army. This foundation is no\y being 
firmly laid in the minds of the hundreds of thousands over the 
world ,vho are being trained for the future service of the 
Vatican Church, or for the Crusade of St. Peter. The fact 
that the meaning of carnal weapons is coolly assumed to be 
fragile or futile ones, is not to be overlooked. It would 
naturally follow that the chassepots at 
lentana, which were 
neit.her fragile nor futile, were not carnal weapons. Of course 
Tarquini would have said that though in their proper ilature 
carnal, when serving a purely spiritual end they took on a 
spiritual character. But we cannot forget that the 'strong- 
holds' which the weapons of Paul were mighty to. pull 
down were 'imaginations,' and the captives they led bound 
were 'thoughts.' That is a sphere in which the proper weapon 
is not either shot or fetter, but the word and the works of 
men whom God makes wise to teach and hoJy to charm. 
There is one symbol which the Vatican never sees, that of the 
true and.only Head of the Church, with no sword in His hand, 
much less two, but olle sharp sword with two edges proceeding 
olä of His mouth. That alone is the weapon that is not carnal 
but mighty through God. 
We now begin to see the grounds cropping out on which 
}'Ir. Bryce's doctrine of two heads to the Catholic State, one 
civil and one spiritual, was condeluned. The days of dualisnl 
and 
ianicheism in any form were numbered. 
With their compJaints that the Jesuits, both in the con- 
fessionals and in their text-books, corrupted Catholic nlorality, 
the Liberal Catholics mingled loud and bitter complaints that 
they sought to make the people superstitious and to keep 
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them ignorant. It was often aHeged that even their schools, 
or those under their virtual if not ostensib]e control, were 
themselves preserves of ignorance and superstition, keeping 
the scholars from an education, according to their capacity, 
for one' suited to their position,' and at the same time pre- 
paring them to receive all kinds of fables and' lying wonders,' 
-a term not infrequently quoted by Liberal Catholics. Those 
fables and wonders would open a field so large, and one lying 
on a level so low, that we have not cared even to glance at 
them. As found in local clerical papers, or books, of what is 
called 'devotions,' they are so gross that a writer could hardly 
repeat them without incurring loss, not only in the respect of 
others, but in self-respect. Liberal Catholics, ho\vever, kno,v 
that they are a real power in Jesuit hands, one of the po,vers 
in the future war against science, the press, and free govern- 
ment, and through these, against Protestantism. One specimen 
of the higher order 
e may give, from which some opinion 
may be formed of those vented in small places, by ignorant 
men, through low publications. 
"Te speak of the great Oiviltá,l of the' metropolis of the 
Christian world,' and of a deliverance of the Capitol itself. 
The plan of the Garibaldians, insists the Oiviltá, in October 
1867, was to seize the Capitol and to ring the great bell, 
at the sound of which all over Rome their hordes were to 
rise. But Anna Maria Taigi, who had died thirty years 
before, in the odour of sanctity, had seen prophetic visions of 
Rome wasted with :fire and sword, and dreadful with heaps 
of unburied corpses, breeding dire pestilence. Some thought 
that 1849 might have been the fulfilment of the vision; 
others that it was the attempt of 1867. But by the special 
'devotion' to this saintly woman, such dread event ,vas to be 
averted. On the evening when all felt that the shock '\'"38 
coming, but no one saw whence or how, a priest of ninety 
years old, C well known to all in Rome,' said to another, , I feel 
VII., vü., 432 fI. 
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assured that the venerable Anna 
Iaria will defend the city; 
and her image must at once be carried to the Capitol, for that 
is the point they wiH aim at; the Capitol once saved, Rome 
belongs to the Pope.' The other priest objected that the hour 
was late and the streets unsafe. The old Iuan insisted, reassured 
him, blessed him, and sent him away with the image, charging 
him to place it on the highest point. As the priest, bearing 
the image, reached the steps of the Capitol, a friend from 
a window, perceiving him, earnestly warned him to go home. 
Trembling, yet resolute, he pressed up the hill. All was silent 
as a desert. Having reached the utmost height under the 
bell-tower, he was fixing up the image, when he heard people 
move, and a door opened. A woman appeared. 'I came,' said 
he, , solely for the purpose of setting up an image.' It would 
appear that it was a picture, for he had brought wafers 
,vith him to fasten it. Carlotta (for that was the woman's 
name) looked at the in1age, and cried, "Vhy, that is the 
venerable Anna Maria Taigi; I a]so practise devotion to her.' 
The priest withdrew in silence and in haste. 
Iean,vhile a 
priest from Bologna went in to visit the nonagenarian devotee 
of Anna 1Iaria. ' Don Pedro,' cried the old man, 'the Vene- 
rable has taken possession of the Capitol in the name of 
the Pope, and she will defend it from the Garibaldians.' The 
attempt on the Capitol was ahnost immediately made and 
failed. Those who remember the tale of the Capitol when 
Brennus was the Garibaldi will be telnpted to ask how great 
is the present elevation of faith above that of the days of the 
sacred geese. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Great Ceremony of Executive Spectacle, called a Pro-Synodal Congregation, to 
forestall Attempts at Self-Organisation on the part of the Council-The 
Scene-The Allocution-Officers appointed by Royal Proclamation-Oath 
of Secrecy-Papers Distributed-How the Nine had foreseen and forestallccl 
all Questions of Self-organisation-The Assembly made into a Conclave, not 
a General Council-Cecconi's Apology for the Rules. 


T
E event now to be described was called a Pro-Synodal 
Congregation. Being designed to give parliamentary 
effect to secret decisions of the Court, it ,vas in reality a 
Ceremony of Executive Spectacle. Such a description seems 
obscure, but the official name is misleading. Cong'j
egation 
is the word used in Councils for deJiberative sittings, in ,vhich 
n1easures are proposed and debated, in contrast to Sessions, 
which mean only grand public solemnities, where decrees 
already voted are formally adopted. Therefore the word 
Congregation would suggest deliberation and some sort of 
consultative participation, by the bishops, in the proceedings. 
This prelude to the Council was not a vain show, but had 
been contrived by the best diplomatic and artistic skill of 
the Curia. After the Directi ng Congregation had spent nine 
months in elaborating rules of procedure to bind the bishops 
neck and foot, the Nine began to see that, should the Council 
meet before it ,vas organised, it Inight fall into the tenlptation 
to organise itself. Some one skilled in parliamentary forn1s 
might nlove to elect officers, and to have, as in fùrmer times, 
open discussion, in order to hear questions of theology argued 
by the doctors, before they, the judges, began to frame their 
sentence. Some one n1Ìo-ht even suo-crest that the y should aQ:'ree 
o 00 '-' 
upon their o\vn rules of procedure. No,,,", all these points had 
been irrevocably settled beforehand against the episcopate by 
its superiors, and any attempt to discuss them might cause 
the greatest confusion. If some spirit, perhaps like Darboy, 
as is gravely said, 'excessively enailloured of liberty,' should 
VOL. I. 24 
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once stir such questions, the records of Trent were there to 
show that it might cause trouble to settle them. Therefore 
the Nine were disquieted. Such possibilities must be fore- 
stalled. 
Moreover, it had been resolved that, to take time by the 
forelock, the all-important Rules should be printed in advance, 
and should, before any possible self-action of the Council, be 
distributed during the grand public ceremonial of op.ening. 
Doubtless, when first adopted, this resolution seemed not only 
satisfactory, but far-seeing. It would be a direct assertion 
that in the presence of the Council, as in its absence, t
e 
Pope could and would make law by edict. It would place 
the bishops in the dilemn1a of either accepting as law to the 
Council what was merely an edict of the Pope, or of rebelling 
against a Bull actually issued. This would at first seem 
decisive. It was not till as late as the month of August that 
some one pair of eyes among the Nine caught sight of the fact 
that, the opening ceremony being legally a Session of the 
Council, some' advanced spirit' might take advantage of that 
circumstance to assert that the Rules, being issued in a sitting 
of the Council, were an act of the Council, and therefore were 
liable to revision by it. That would never do. Therefore, at 
two sittings, on August 16th and 22nd, the former resolution 
,vas rescinded, and the ingenious expedient was devised of the 
Ceremony of Executive Spectacle now to be described. 1 The 
Rules could be issued as part of the ceremony, and thereby 
would every pretext for declaring them an act of the Council 
be forestalled. Of course Cecconi spends few ,vords in nar- 
rating those vast transactions, yet every now and then the 
naïveté of his expressions, in the apology he presents for them, 
is amusing to those in whose ideas free deliberation and con- 
stitutional forms are not alarming, and to whom the idea of 
taking away from venerable legislators, by ceremoniallegerde- 
main, prescriptive, rights of their order necessary to give any 
1 Cecconi, p. lõ3. 
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reality to their deliberations is not oillyalarming but morally 
offensive. 
The Sixtine Chapel, connected in the imagjnation of the 
Fathers with all the glories and sanctities of their Church, 
was specially fitted up for the event. From every region 
under heaven gathered prelates richly attired, each feeling 
the splendour of the scene, and consciously augmenting it. 
Their susceptibilities of spectacle ,vere vividly a,vake. As 
boys, those susceptibilities had been trained and forced. 
As men, they had themselves trained and forced the same 
susceptibilities in others. N ow, in old age, they came to 
have the art of government by spectacle practised upon them- 
selves; practised by masters to whom their consciences, syn1- 
pathies, and imaginations taught them to look up. Under 
the skilled touch of those masters were they now about to let 
drop, without a word, and for the most part unconsciously, 
privileges of their order, which had been guarded by their pre- 
decessors as carefully as they would themselves guard their 
episcopal rings. The place, the men, the scene, the coming 
displays, and the dawning future, big with events, were, for 
the moment, all in all to them. It was the historic eve of the 
day of days; and deep feeling fluttered under their silk and 
brocade and gold. 
Before their eyes spread the wonderful painting of 
Jichael 
Angelo, in which, according to 
I. Frond, he I reproduced' the 
scene of the last judgment. It is a monument to the po\ver of 
genius, even when driven to work on what the true æsthetic 
of the painter told hinl should be lef! to the imaging of the 
spirit, and should not be attempted by the pencil. There, 
again, stood the vacant throne, waiting for him who, when he 
first ascended it, had, as the reader ,vill remember, these word
 
solemnly impressed upon his ear, in the house and by the 
ministers of God,:-lC Know that thou art Father of princes and 
of kings, and art Governor of the. world." 1 
1 Professor 
lassi's Life of Pius IX. Frond, i., p. 16. Also rite llcsc lti. 
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The Cardinal Priests and Cardinal Bishops were on the 
right of the throne, the Cardinal Deacons on the left. Near 
it stood Patriarchs, Primates, and Archbishops, in regular gra- 
dation, and .after them in regular gradation came Bishops, 
Abbots, and Generals of Orders. Every brilliant figure in that 
throng was standing, except the Cardinals. Through a door, 
preceded by his household, was seen entering the form of him 
who holds the place of God upon earth. The Sacred College 
stood up, all .clad in violet, with rochette, mantelleta, and 
mozzetta. Then all cast themselves down upon their knees. l 
The Pontiff, blessing his prostrate vassals, moved to the throne, 
seated himself: and, with beaming visage, looked paternally 
down on the rulers of docile millions,-rulers whose many 
tinted splendour was but the eflluence of his own majesty. 
Now, in his hale, ringing voice, the Pope read an allocution. 
I t expressed much affection for his venerable brethren, and 
solicitude for the success of their approaching deliberations. 
To those who had come up full of confidence in the modera- 
tion of the Curia, all that they heard was reassuring. To those 
who had been troubled with fears of hazardous innovation, the 
bearing and words of the initiated had been soothing, and so 
was all that now fell from the throne. Still, the few who 
really studied would look in vain for light on the questions 
which had been agitated. Were they here for a 'free 
Council,' or only to receive ready-made resolutions, and vote 
upon them? Were they to treat religious matters, or to be 
spurred on to a crusade against the parliaments, press, and 
universities of the Old World and the New? Who were to be 
entitled to vote? What kind of votes were bishops to have? 
Would they have a right of initiative? Would their right 
to meet privately, to print, to hear theologians discuss, to elect 


I This is what is stated in the descriptions; but the Acta do not seem 
entirely to sustain it (p. 26). Cmod'inales surreæerunt, caeteri q'ui aderant 
genua sub'11Ûserunt, is language which seems to indicate that the Cardinals did 
not kneel. 
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their own officers, and to fix their Rules of Procedure be con- 
, 
scientiously respected? 
Questions like these, touching the essence of free delibera- 
tion, would occupy the minds only of those who thought of 
something more than the pleasure of grand displays, and the 
privilege of sharing in the holiest and most fruitful solemnities 
of the Church. Those ,vho had such questions in their minds 
did not know that from December to the middle of October 
the Nine had been engaged in answering them, and had 
already taken care that every seam through which any con- 
stitutional liberties might, leak in should be tightly calked. 1 
N or did they know that they were to-day gathered to- 
gether for the very purpose of having many of these questions 
laid so deep that they should never rise again. Had they 
known the whole plan, was there one of them man enough to 
defeat it? ]'lighty against civil authority, were they not 
weak as water against a higher and more don1ineering priest? 
Even the few would hardly have time to realise the fact 
that the paternal and cordial allocution gave no light upon 
practical matters, when lo! Cardinal Antonelli on the right 
of the throne, and Cardinal Grassellini on the left! And, 
presently, Cardinal Clarelli, the Secretary of Briefs, comes 
forth and proclaims:- 
'Our J\Iost Holy Lord Pius IX., Pope, for the good ordering of things 
to be done in this Council, as more largely contained in the Letters 
Apostolic to be forthwith distributed, hath elected and named Presidents of 
the General Congregations, to preside over the same in his naIne and with 
his authority, the l\'Iost Reverend Lords Cardinals Charles de Reisach, 
Bishop of the Sabina, Antony de Luca, J ose
h Andrew Bizzarri, Aloysius 
Bilio, and Hannibal Capalti' (Acta, p. 30). 
This was immediately followed by the proclamation of the 
name of Bishop Fessler as secretary, and the names of other 
high officials. Upon this announcement the Pope solemnly 
gave the pontifical benediction. "Tithout the Council; and 
before the Council, he had bound 011 earth the question of 
1 CeccOlÛ, p. 161. 
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presidents, of secretary, of officers, and of rules. But his first 
deed was not bound in heaven. Reisach, proclaimed by him 
as chief president of the Council, was never to behold it. 
As the Fathers took their seats, the nlaster of the ceremonies 
led in Prince Orsini in the insignia ofPrince-in-\Vaiting. The 
temporal prince kissed the sacred foot, and then took his place 
on the steps of the throne. 
Now a long line of dignitaries was presented, and going 
down on the ground, formed a crescent of beautiful kneeling 
figures before the sovereign. Two Cardinal Deacons brought 
out the volume of the Holy Gospels, and, standing close to the 
Pontiff, held it above his knees. 
Ionsignor J acobini then read 
ou t as follows :- 


, 'Ve, elected by your Holiness officers of the General Vatican Council, 
pron1Ïse and swear upon the Holy Gospels, faithfully to discharge the 
duties required of us respectively, and nloreover not to divulge or dis- 
close to anyone outside of the bosom of the said Council any of the 
nlatters proposed for examination in the said Council, nor yet the dis- 
cussions, nor the speeches of individuals, but on all these, as also upon 
other matters cbnln1Ïtted to us, to observe inviolable secrecy.'l 


Thereupon, each one rising in turn, and advancing in 
front of the priest-king, laid his right hand upon the book, 
held by the t,yO Princes of the Church, and then said:- 
C I, N. N., promise, vow, and swear, according to the tenor of 
the words just read. So help me God and these God's Holy 
Gospels! ' He then kissed the book and the sacred foot. 2 
About the middle of the long succession rose John Baptist 
de Dominicis Tosti, and stood to take the oath as one of the 
promoters of the Council. Suppose that a voice had at that 
moment cried: C Some two years hence, this De Dominicis- 
Tosti and Prince Chigi shall sit side by side ,vith two ministers 
of the Reformed Faith, as joint presidents over a public 
discussion, in this city, on the question whether Peter ever 
visited Rome, between Catholic priests on the one side, 


1 Acta, p. 32. Also CÜ-iltá, December 1869, p. 740. Cecconi, IJoc-umenta, lix. 
.2 FI.'oOO. 
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and Evangelical ministers on the other.' 'Vhat an anathema 
would have burst from the disgusted prelates! No such 
shadow of an impossible shade dimmed the brilliancy of the 
scene. 
"Tllile under the various charms of that scene, the beauty 
· . of the colours, the perfection of the postures, and the grace 
of the men, few would remark that the form of oath bindin cr 
, b' 
as it did, to strict secrecy on the very subjects discussed, and 
even on speeches, turned their forthcoming assembly from a 
General Council into It Roman oonclave. A few indeed might 
see, but the overwhelming majority would not see, that 
several points which Councils had settled for thenlselves, even 
when they met under Emperors, were now being splendidly 
settled for them beforehand,-in their presence, indeed, but 
,vithout their co-operation, and scarcely with their conscious- 
ness. How could they think of such commonplace affairs in 
a moment like that 1 What with the glorious garments of 
the Sacred College, the stars and ribbons of Prince Orsini, the 
beauty of the enthroned Priest-King, the crescent of kneel- 
ing dignitaries before him, and the touching symbol of the 
te1nporal prince kissing the priestly foot and reverently waiting 
at the priestly throne, there was enough to dazzle men less 
under the spell of robes. True, the temporal prince ,vas here 
but a pale reminiscence of better days,-of those days whicb 
some of them had called to the mind of the people since the 
gathering of 1867; days when kings, ere they received the 
crown, lay prostrate before the altar, and swore on their 
knees to administer canon law; days when they had, more- 
over, to take both sword and sceptre from the hands of the 
bishop.1 Still, this temporal prince servp.d to assert rights 
which had never been renounced, and was a comforting token 
of brighter times after the Council. 
No sooner was the swearing of the officers over, than the 


1 A picture of this scene, full both of regrets and latent desires, will be found 
drawn since the Council in Manning's FOllr Great Evils, p. 87. 
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Pope took his departure. Then came the master of the cere- 
monies, and distributed some papers to the Fathers. l 
All this time, those who thought only of the spectacle, with 
its splendid novelties and venerable antiquities, formed no 
small portion of the prelates, including numbers of the best 
and the worst, the confiding good and the self-seeking bad. 
Both of these classes would also be much occupied with 
another subject, the only one touching the part they should 
themselves have to play in the Council, respecting which 
they were in a position intelligently to prepare. On it their 
information ,vas compJete,-as conlplete, indeed, as it was 
defective on matters relating to divinity or the constitution 
of the Church. This subject was Dress. The inventolY 
sacrorum paramentoru?1
 had, indeed, given them full in- 
structions; so ,that in saying that the minds of some Fathers 
would be occupied with the subject, we do not mean that 
they would be distracted by doubts as to the proper number 
of vestments, or as to the colour of any of them. That would 
have been intolerable; and even the Nine would scarcely have 
dared to trifle with bishops on t.hat ground. But to have all 
in order for the most effective appearance, was of sacred 
importance, not only for the honour of their respective sees, 
but also for the glory of the Church Universal, involved, to 
a high degree, in the success of the forthcoming demonstra- 
tion. To men whose minds were engaged on questions of this 
sort, the papers distributed by the master of ceremonies would 
not be exciting. They proved to be the Allocution just de- 
livered, the Program of Ceremonies for the opening of the 
Council, and another document, Letters Apostolic,-Ionger, 
and seemingly duller, than the Program. But this, too, was 
distributed by the master of ceremonies. At Courts where 
government by spectacle is prefelTed to government by reason, 
ceremonies enclose a wide area. We have already seen street- 


I Stimmen a'IlS Maria Laaeh, Neue Folge, Heft vi., pp. 154-155. Civiltá, 
Serie VII., vol. vill., pp. 739-740. :Prond, vol. vii., pp. 64-71. 
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lighting treated of among ceremonies. Those who looked 
would see that these letters ,vhich the Pope found it necessary 
to address to men ",-ho were present, related to the order to 
be observed in the Council. But that might only mean 
godly advice. It did, however, mean a good deal more. It 
fixed, without the Council, and before it, the points ,vhich had 
more to do with its proceedings than anything else, except the 
men of whom it was composed. It revoked the immemorial 
rights which made a council a legislature, and instead of 
constitutional legislation it established what 
rontalembert 
happily called' consultative despotism: This Bull, ltlultiplices 
Inter, has already been quoted thousands of times, and will 
be quoted thousands nlore. The program of ceremonies 
for the opening day, however, would, for the present, cast 
ltlult'ip l ices Inter into the shade as much as a Roman 
1.10nsignore, in full pontificals, would cast into the shade 
our 
1inister of War appearin
 before Parliament (.Acta, p. 
33-46). 
What was the right of proposition, or the right of definition, 
or the right of public discussion, or the right of printing, or 
the right of meeting, in comparison with the proper places, 
forms, and postures? Besides, seeing that the directions for 
the pageant extended over one hundred and forty-eight articles, 
it was not a light matter to master them all, and at the same 
time to do so was all-important for those to whom an imposing 
'function' was the effiorescence of divine and human beauty. 1 
Did not Article 136 direct that the sacred palliuD
 ,vas to be 
taken off the Holy Father by the Cardinal Deacon, and to be 
delivered over to the Sub-Deacon Apostolic? Did not Article 
39 direct that the Sub-Deacon Apostolic; accompanied by two 
judges of the High Court of the Signet, should bear the 
slippers to the throne; and Article 40 direct that the Pontiff 
should put them on 1 2 Did not Article 23 direct that the 


1 Acta, p. 228.242. The title is JIethod1ls Scr'l:al1da i1t prima SeSSÙJ1Ul. 
2 Sign-aturæ YlJtantcs; see Frond, üi, p. 10. 
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Pontiff should make another genuflexion before the Host, 
and having assumed the mitre, should enter into the Council 
Hall, and there having blessed the Fathers and having taken 
off the mitre, should go and pray at the altar? Probably, for 
one bishop who, after retiring, looked first into the fateful 
Rules, ninety would look into the Program. 
I t was two days after the issue of these documents that 
Professor Friedrich arrived in Rome. He found the Arch- 
bishops of 
iunich and Bamberg and the Bishop of Augsburg 
with the Program in their hands, and also the Rules of 
Procedure. They were full of confidence that the Curia did 
not intend to propose anything dangerous. But Friedrich 
,vanted to learn what were the subjects to be proposed, on 
which point the bishops knew nothing. The members of 
Commissions had all been bound by oath to conceal, even from 
their own diocesans, what was prepared for them to vote. It 
was to be presented to them with this alternative- Vote it, 
or become marked men! 
On reaching the Palazzo Valentini, Friedrich found that 
all that was known by Cardinal Hohenlohe as to the subjects 
which he \vould have to vote upon amounted to this ;-a few 
days previously Cardinal de Angelis had asserted that not11Ïng 
would be done beyond condemning the principles of 1789. 
This proves that the purple, at least of Cardinal Hohenlohe, 
,vas kept as far aloof from the secrets of the Nine as the black 
of Friedrich. Cardinal de Angelis, not being one of the Nine, 
probably did not know all, but from his age and position in 
the Curia it is scarcely conceivable that he was so innocent as 
he appeared to be to his too liberal brother. If he was so, he 
soon, by an able electioneering nÌanæu vre, did service which 
lifted him to a chief seat. Quirinus says (p. 77) that the most 
distinguished theologian in Rome, Cardinal Guidi, was not 
only kept in perfect ignorance of all that was being prepared, 
but was never admitted to an audience with the Pope after he 
had expressed to him his own views. Another notability is said 
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by the same author to have been also out of the circle of the 
trusted, 
d many writers share this view; this ,vas Father 
Beckx, the General of the Jesuits. Words ascribed to him by 
Quirinus are these: 'To recover two fractions of the States of 
the Church they are pricking on to a war against the world; 
but they will lose all.' 
The first remark of Friedrich on the Program savours of 
the Church historian as strongly as that of some bishops ,vould 
do of the master of ceremonies :-' The Council is called the first 
Vatican Council ; that means that others are to follow.' This 
observation has been repeated, but it is not justified by the 
document as printed in the Acta. There we read 'the first 
session of, the Vatican Council,' not t the first Vatican Council.' 
He soon, however, had matter for remark which admits of no 
question. He found that the decision of constitutional points 
of vital importance was to be wrapped up in a gay gauze of 
ceremonies. The very fornl to be given to the Decrees was 
slipped in among the items of the pageant. The conciliar 
formula used at Trent was replaced by that of Papal Bulls. 
The collective hierarchy were not to be permitted to say, 
It. seenled good to the Holy Ghost and to us; nor to say, 
This Holy Council ordains and decrees. The name of the 
Pope alone was to appear as decreeing, and the only ,vords 
in the decree indicating the existence of any Council were 
'The Holy Council approving.' Matters like this, affecting 
not only the framework of the Church, but the seat of dog- 
matic authority, were settled without a note of preparation, 
in a program of ceremonies, ampng directions a bou t fald- 
stools, incense, and the Pope's slippers. It was as if the 
Lord Chamberlain, when the Queen was about to open a 
new Parliament, should put out .a program of precedence, 
costumes, and ceremonies, foisting in a few clauses indi- 
cating that her 
iajesty would promulge a sta.tute or two, 
with the approbation of the assembled Lords and Commons. 
It would be no trifle if he did so of his own motion, but 
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,vould beCOI11e tren1(
ndously serious if it had Leen done ,vith 
full cognisance of the 1l1onarch. 1 
No ,vonder that the keen-eyed Profes
or ",vas driven fron1 
the Progr:un to tho Rules of Procedure. But the fact that 
the other ,yas the document fir
t read, even by hÏIn-a man 
in ,yholll the decorative elemcnt is evidently too fe
ble for a 
useful priest, and the critical elcment too strong-indicates the 
direction ,vhich the studies of gentlemen like his archbishops 
and bishops ,yould take; gentlelllen ,vho, kno,ving that they 
had been jealously kept in the dark respecting 'v hat they,vere 
to be called to vote upon as the faith of their Church for ever, 
,yere neverthele::;s satisfied, by a fe,v bows and s1l1ilcs, that it 
,vas to be sonlething of no inlportance. 
Friedrich ,vas deeply moved by what he found in the Rules, 
coupled ,yith ,vhat he considered the ignorance of the bishops. 
, Every adept,' he cries, 'must see that virtual1y the form here used in 
propounding decrees contains Papal infallibility. It is the Pope, and he 
alone, that defines and decides. Infallibility is even now attributed to him, 
and not to the Council, and then, seeing that this fornnda. is to be acted 
upon in the first sessiun (or public ceremony), it is the Pope who formulates 
the decree without having taken eyen the advice of the Council, and 
without any discussion on its part. It is not so nluch as known wha.t are 
to be the subjects of the Decrees which the. Council will adopt; and yet 
Decrees containing definitions are announced for the 8th. \Yhat can this 
mean 1 Are we really to have Papal infallibility carried by acclalllation, 
as the Civiltá suggested, or shall we only have a Decree, as they had at 
Trent, declaring the Council open, and regulating the mode of life of its 
Inmnbers 1 'Yho can tell? For nlY own part I am uncommonly disquieted' 
(p. 10). 
This disquietude of Friedrich represented the first shock of 


1 TheineI', speaking of the relation of the three Popes under whom the 
Council of Trent sat, to that Council, says: It is as clear as the sunlight that 
those Pontiffs were not Dictators but Approvers of the laws which the Fathers, 
in conjunction with the Legates, h'amed. In support of this he cites two letters, 
one from Paul III. and the other from Pius IV. They both faithfully promise 
to confirm whatever the Council adopts. The former says, Even though it may 
somewhat conflict with b.e decisions of former Councils, or with the privileges 
of the Holy See. When this was read in the Council, the Bishop .of Fiesole 
cried out: 'Let it be without prejudice to the universal authority of this 
Council.' (Acta GeJul/Ï'lta, vol..i.,. pp. xvi. and lõ4.) 
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collision against sunk fences, which bad cost the Nine long 
]abour. According to their faithful historian, the' most ar- 
duous and thorny of their tasks was that of settlinO' the 
b 
procedure.' 
Cecconi is perfectly satisfied that it would never bave done 
to leave the Council to arrange its own fonn of procedure. 
One argtunent which weighs with him is, that it took nearly 
ten months for a few persons of almost one mind to complete 
the work. 
Cecconi, curiously enough, quotes Jeremy Bentham, to show 
that the good done by deliberative bodies depends, first, upon 
the persons of whom they are composed; and, secondly, upon 
their methods of procedure. The Nine even deigned to discuss 
whether the Pope had a right to lay down rules beforehand. 
\Ve need not say that his right was affirmed. Clear, however, 
as, on the Papal theory, that right was, the troublesome old 
times could not be silenced. Even the Arch bishop of Florence, 
in comparing the prelates with the Pope, lets the awkward 
expression drop, that with him the bisbops are true judges 
and legislators. For this slip we must blame history, not the 
historian. The latter, however, must have the credit of the 
assertion that this does not imply the right of settling the 
mode of discussion and the form of judgment. Here he makes 
the word 'settling' cover all the ground that we should cover 
by the expression 'having one word to say to il' \Ve presume 
that the secondary judges, in any case, do not settle the nlodes 
of procedure without their President. But it scarcely follows 
that he fixes it behind their backs, and compels then1 to follow 
it without hearinO' a word froll1 them. As to lecislators, true 
'b 
 
legislators, the idea of their having forced upon them Rules of 
Procedure which take away the right to bring in a question 
and all its concomitant rights, and regulate the minutest 
points in a restrictive sense, is absurd. It was admitted by 
the Nine that, even in the fifth Lateran Council, the question 
was put to the Fathers, whether the Rules dra-\Vll up were 
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acceptable. It was also feared that the bishops might be 
offended if the Pope settled the Rules without hearing their 
opinion. But, on the other side, there were three arguments: 
first, the danger of ,( interminable' discussions; secondly, the 
danger of 'some spirit excessively enamoured of liberty, and 
of too advanced opinions; , and, thirdly, the history of former 
Councils (p. 148). So in June it was finally determined that 
the Council should not be permitted to have a word to say 
to its own rules and forms of procedure. And in August, 
as we have seen, the perfect plan of forestalling all attempts 
to say a word upon them was contrived. 
One possible objection was brought under attention, by the 
history of previous Councils, namely, that there might be a 
danger of the Pope restraining the rightful liberty of the 
bishops. This idea, however, was dispersed by the light logic 
which passes at Court. 'It would be no less a folly than an 
insult to think that a pontifical la w could aim at lessening 
the liberty of the Council' (p. 147). In this happy sentence 
the now mitred historian refines on the words of M. Veuillot, 
who was content to say that all would be free because the 
Pope would be free. 
The consultations of the Nine must have been serious upon 
the critical point of denying to the Council the right of intro- 
ducing proposals. The course finally decided upon called for 
boldness in the deed, combined with art in the drapery. It 
was first settled that the right of proposition belonged to the 
Pope alone. Then it was argued that if this right was grl'anted 
to the bishops, 'it would turn the Council itself into a con- 
stitutional assembly,'-which was just. what, with all their 
faults, the earlier Councils had been, and even that of Trent, 
in an inferior degree. 
The serious question of excluding all members of the Church 
bu t those consti tu ting the Council had to be faced. Cecconi 
cannot conceal that at Trent the entFance to the Council Hall, 
during the discussions of the Doctors, was free. Massarellus, 
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the indefatigable secretary of that Council, in llis minute of 
those present at the first session, gives more names of laymen 
than of archbishops. The insertion of their names means more 
than that they were in the building,-they had seats of honour. l 
The number of the order of priests present at that first sitting, 
far exceeded tha
 of the bishops. True, they had no vote; but 
they had a most important office, that of discussing points of 
doctrine, in the presence of the bishops, before the latter 
themselves began to do so. They were the Bar, the prelates 
the Bench. }'lassarellus himself, secretary from the beginning, 
was only a doctor, till the Council reached the days of Pius IV., 
who made him a bishop.2 
All the dragooning of the middle ages had not taught men 
that it was right for millions to sit outside in t
e dark, ,vhile 
a few priest
 consulted, and determined how their creeds, 
catechisnls, ordination vows, marriage obligations, parental 
rights, and national duties were to be altered. The vast 
changes consummated at Trent had not yet don
 their work 
in reducing the human n1ind to servility. The Bible had 
not been shackled by a General Council. The press had not 
been scientifically gagged. Authors and booksellers had not 
felt the scourge of the Index. Schools and colleges had 
not been shut up against discussion and free inquiry, in 
any such degree as was then introduced. Consequently the 
\Vestern Catholic of that day, though in a sense Roman, was 
by no means that passive creature of priestly authority into 
which three centuries of the sway of the Tridentine Decrees, 
administered by a monarch never checked by a public legisla- 
ture, have moq.lded the modern layman. 
At Trent the people were present to hear what was said. At 
the Vatican their political position and religious belief were 
both to be decided upon by decrees not reformable, like all 
I 'Post prælatos sedent nobiles, si qui adsunt.'-..,Yassarellu8, Acta Gen., i., 5. 
2 Acta Genuina, vol. i., 29, 30. Licet sub Paulo 111., et Julio III., essem 
tantum utr. jure doct. et protonotarius apostolicus, sub Pio autem IV. eram 
episcopus Telesinus.-Âcta Gen., i., p. 5. 
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that men do ; but irreformable, as if God had made them. Yet 
the presence of the people was looked upon as 'the interference 
of person
 from without,' and this, it was felt, would be 'a 
deplorable inconvenience,' notably aggravated by the temper 
of the times because of the enormous diffusion of the press. 
The journals could not be prevented from writing about the 
Council; but means were sought to keep the subjects under 
discussion from the knowledge of the 'democracy,' as Maret 
calls priests and people. They should learn the tenor of 
Decrees adopted only when they were ratified (Cecconi, 
p. 253). To this end, three points were resolved upon: first, 
the General Congregations (that is, the deliberative sittings) 
should be altogether private; secondly, the public Sessions 
(that is, the grand solemnities for adopting and promulgating 
Decrees already framed and voted) should be open only in 
the liturgical part, the legislative part being strictly close; 
thirdly, all the :Fathers and officers should be bound to the 
deepest silence (p. 254). 
We are far from saying that the bishops of the time before 
Trent would have accepted a Roman conc1a ve like this, in 
lieu of a General Council of the Catholic Church; but if they 
had done so, the laity of that time, from Emperor to burgher, 
would not have suffered it. The laity then did not represent 
the offspring of ten generations successi vel y confined in the 
Tridentine cribs. Their rights, though roughly defined, ,vere 
readily asserted, and sturdily maintainyd. 
In justification of this measure Cecconi says little. His 
first argument is, that the vulgar-and the vulgar are so 
many-do not respect a law the real or supposed defects of 
which are pointed out before it becomes law.' Thus' public 
discussion, going before the adoption of a law, is always a 
detrinlent to the principle of authority.' It is in those com- 
munities in which the practice of previous discussion is oldest 
and freest, that laws, even when unpopular, are kept with the 
least physical force to back them. 
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The second argument of Cecconi in favour of this secrecy is 
a quotation from an Italian writer to the effect that all associa. 
tions have some part of their proceedings secret. The British 
government has many parts of its proceedings secret; but that 
does not prove that, when it is about to make laws, it should 
seal them up, till they are in the statute-book. Yet, ifit had 
even done so, the law, once made, might be modified or indeed 
repealed the following year. But in the case in hand the 
law, once made, is incapable of either amendment or repeal. 

foreover, a breach of the civil law carries, at the worst, 
only a temporal penalty. The next attempt to support the 
n1easure is by finding something in the history of Councils, 
and all the author can do, he does; that is, he says that 
the neglect of such precautions at Trent caused much in- 
convenience. Did the adoption of secre
y at the Vatican 
Council prevent inconvenience ?1 
The Directing Congregation, having now existed for nearly 
five years, had preordained all that was to come to pass 
in the Council. It had held fifty-nine formal meetings, very 
many of which were devoted to the Rules of Procedure. 
Beyond the purpled Nine, not a soul was ever admitted, save 
only l\fonsignor Giannelli, their secretary. Five of the Nine 
were the destined Presidents of the Council. So that, of the 
whole College of Cardinals, only four besides the Presiùents 
were in the secrets of this body. Just at a few of the last 
meetings, Bish
p Fessler, the 
ecretary of the Council, was 
called in. I t is not needful to say that the Directing Con- 
gregation was in constant official cJmlllunication with the 


1 What Cecconi alludes to were complaints made at Trent, by the Legates, of 
breaches of prudence rather than of secrecy,-such complaints as might have 
been made in those days in any legislative assembly. They were made late in 
the proceedinO's and were restricted to the one point, that persons, by sending 
away Drafts of Decrees still liable to all sorts of changes before their final 
adoption, had caused such to be published as if they were definitive Decrees of 
the Council; a sort of difficulty that can never be avoided by any
hin
 but the 
fullest publicity, and by the effects of it long acting upon the publIc mmd. 
VOL. L 25 
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Pontiff1 Cecconi's defence of the network of restrictions which 
it was deemed well to cast over the heads of the bishops the 
moment they entered the Hall, deserves serious study from 
both statesmen and divines. We shall see in practice ho,v, 
step by step, the bishops found out that the net entangled all 
their moven1ents. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The Eve of the Council-Rejoicings-Rome the Universal Fatherland-Veuillot's 
Joy-Processions-Symbolic 
unbeams-The Joybells-The Vision of St. 
Ambrose-The Disfranchisement of Kings. 


THE Civiltá described how, in beholding prelates daily arrive, 
the joy of Rome rose higher and higher; joy resembling 
but surpassing that of the great events of 1854, 1t)62, and 
.1867. Not only prelates came, but champions of the sword, 
the pen, and the tribune, rea.dy to face the world in the cause 
of the Pope-King. Count Henri de Riancey begs pardon of 
Rome for indulging, at such a moment, in a \vord for France. 
Yet his heart does not turn to France, except on account of 
,vhat she has done for the Pope. 
, Let Rome, the fatherland of all fatherlands, permit to us this flash of 
patriotism. It is France which has the honour of guarding the last 
fragments of the pontifical dominions . . . She has loved righteousness; 
and that is the reason why she is anointed with the oil of gladness above 
her fellows' (Frond, vol. i., p. xix.). 


Poor France! that love of righteousness, which had made 
her slay so many Italians to keep up the temporal po\ver, 
was not to avert from her, 'in the year of the Council,' a 
baptism other than that of the oil of gladness. 
Ordinary Christians would not catch the reference in the 
above quotation. To them, 'loving righteousness,' especially 
\vhen connected with the person of the Messiah, is not 


1 Ceccnni, p. 268. 
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identified with, but in holy opposition to, the idea of setting 
Christian ministers in rank before secular princes, and in 
power above kings. But' He loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity' stands U p on the tomb of Hildebrand who souO'ht 
, b 
to establish the C dominion of Christ,' the C kingdom of G9d,' 
the 'reign of righteousness,' or as many similar expressions a
 
you please, by subjecting all the kings of the earth to the Priest 
of God. Pius IX. is frequently spoken of as the founder of 
the lordship of the Pope over the whole earth in the future, 
as Hildebrand was the founder of his lordship over it in the 
past. Therefore the sweetness felt by a good Ultramontane in 
connecting the two together. 


. 


'I am bewildered with joy,' cried 1\1. Veuillot. 'I try to depict tha.t 
joy, to swim in life. There is an unspeakable gladness in men's souls. 
People feel an aurora. I picked up a number of journals, and was goin
 
to answer a lively article against myself, in the Gazette de France; but 
the author has no idea how all his eloquence falls short of a nlan who, ill 
one and the sanle day, has seen Pius IX., Rome, and the Sun.' 


Pius IX. had not admitted 1\1. Veuillot to kiss the sacred 
foot for merely literary service. The devoted advocate lai{l 
at the feet he kissed three thousand pounds in Inoney, 
collected, through his paper, for the expenses of the Council. 
M. Veuillot scolds 1\1. Taine grandly, for having made SOlne 
comparison between Rome and Paris,-Paris, stretching froln 
the field of Pantin on one side, to the Follies Belleville on 
the other. a nd Rome which has no limits but those of the 
, , 
world, and does not accept those ;-Paris, which gives birtll 
to !vI. Rochefort; and Rome, \vhich directs the Nineteenth 
CEcumenical Council! Had 1\1. Taine seen Rome yesterday, 
full of processions of all colours, and bishops of all countries, 
he would have said it was more lovely than Paris. 
The prøcessions of all colours were no fancy stroke. Nine 
days of solemn service in honour of the approaching anniver- 
sary of the Immaculate, and at the same tillle of the CouncIl, 
gave an opportunity of shováng to strangers all the confra- 
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ternities of Rome" They marched to the various basilicas 
, 
especially to St. Peter's; the ostensible object being to worship 
the sacred relics "rhich, with uncommon magnificence, "rere 
exposed to their veneration. 
All visitors to Rome can set the costume before their eyes- 
-a loose, long garment, covering the person to the foot, and a 
hood, shaped exactly like an extinguisher, and often drawn 
over the head and face, ,vi th a pair of holes for the eyes. 
When the dress is dark, the day thunderous, the scene the 
Coliseum, and the confraternity a group of twenty or thirty 
tall men marching with frequent and irregular turning of 
heads, the effect is one of the oddest to be witnessed any- 
where. 
One is .told that it is penitence, or, perhaps more literally, 
penance; and the imagination seems challenged to picture 
what penitence is going on in there, where the masked man 
100ks out .on all the world, and no one can look in on him. 
At the time we now describe, all these bodies ,vere set in 
Illotion. One troop in the blue of St. Joseph, another in the 
white of St. Catherine, yet another in the blue and \vhite of 
St. Mary of Divine Help; then the brown of St. Felice, the 
violet of St. Bartholol11ew, the scarlet of the Trinity, the 
"rhite and scarlet of Gregory, the scarlet and "rhite of Jesus, 
the black of Death, and the red and purple of the precious 
Blood, and so on through ahllost every combination of colours. 
These, crossing the masses "rhich thronged the narro\v 
treets, 
and crossing one another in all directions, winding through 
quaint little piazzas of every shape, under the shado,v of 
churches, of stern-looking convents, and of palaces \vith win- 
dows grated as if violence was at every door, amused the 
sight-seer and delighted the Catholic eye with the double 
solace of colours and of a sho,v of spiritual life and physical 
force. 
The clergy of all lands sa\v and ,vere seen with wonder and 
delight. ' When therefore,' said Euse bius, speaking of Nicæa, 
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'the Emperor's order was brought into all the provinces, 
persons set out as if for some goal, and ran with all imaginable 
alacrity, for the hope of good things drew them, anù the par- 
ticipation of peace, and lastly a new miracle, to ,vit, the sight 
of so great an Emperor.' 1 Dr. Friedrich does not express 
himself so prettily as Eusebius on the appearance of the 
assembled clergy. The Asiatic cries, 'And one city received 
them all, as it were some vast garland of priests, made up 
of a variety of beautiful flowers.' The Bavarian says, C The 
clergy of every country have sent a strong contingent, fronl 
the proud monsignore to the dirtiest village priest.' 
The importance of sunny,veather for public events, great 
every,vhere, is perhaps exaggerated in Rome. Pius IX. is 
believed to be peculiarly susceptible to sunbeams. Three of 
his most memorable days are, by his adorers, connected ,vith 
a sunburst ,vhich shone for hi III especially. Professor l\Ias-.;i 
relates ho,v, on the day of his C taking possession,' the 
apostolic cOì'tége follo,ved the 'brilliant carriage' of the nc,v 
Pope from the Via Sacra up the Cælian Hill, the Cardinals 
being lllounted on 'steeds richly adorned' -doubtless worthy 
to be compared ,vith those Sicilian steeds which bore Gregory 
the Great, of whose stud Gregorovius, soberly says, C 'Ve 
scarcely doubt but that Pindar would have thought the 
apostolic horses worthy of an ode.'2 The day was overcast- 
which omen had a damping effect-but just as the ne\v Pope 
approached the Lateran, a glorious rainbo\v spanned the east, 
gladdening all with the certainty of a reign of peace.. In like 
manner, Professor l\lassi tells of that proud April evening 
,vhen the Pontiff. after a Iona' exile , once nlor8 looked down 
, \::) 
upon the earth from his o,vn Olympus. The clerical writers 
do not exactly call it heaven, but content themselves with 
speaking of the figure of the Pope so exalted, as C standing 
between earth and heaven,' or as a spectacle ,,,l1Ïch remindg 


1 Life of COil-st., lib. iii., cap. 6. 
2 Geschichte del' Stadt., rom. ii., p. 60. 
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us of the Divinity (Frond, i., p. 16). The secularising of 
sacred terms, till we come down to 'apostolic cortéges' and 
(apostolic horses,' and the materialising of spiritual terms, 
tiU 'the kingdoln of Christ' sometinles means the temporal 
power, is a process which must go on until the heaven of 
the materialised imagination will be levelled to the height of 
the noblest dome, and to the beauties of the best decorator. 
The peerless piazza of St. Peter's was, on the day in question, 
filled with French uniforms. At the foot of the great stair- 
case rose a platform covered with purple, and decked with 
flying banners. The heavens, all day covered "rith clouds, 
suddenly turned azure, and the setting sun poured his beams 
on the dome of l\Iichael Angelo, on the cross of the Obelisk, 
and on the statues which adorn the Colonnade, just as 
Pius IX. 'raised his paternal hand to bless the arms which 
had avenged his throne.' The third day on ,vbich the sun 
shone expressly for Pius IX. has been already mentioned, 
that of the Immaculate Conception. In contrast with all 
this, no one who was in Rome at the Easter of 1860 can 
forget the impression made on both 'Catholics' and 'Liberals' 
by the fact that' the weather had turned revolutionist;' that 
i
, it rained so hard that the Pope could not asseIn ble the 
people under the balcony, and give the benediction thence 
to the city and the world. Professor l\Iassi does not mention 
that bad 0111en, but he does call 1860 the most fatal of years 
for Italy, because it was the year of Marsala, of the Volturno, 
and of Castelfidardo. 
It ,vas not only, as some say, the nuns, but also priests and 
liter'ateurs who took it as both indispensable and certain that 
St. Peter's should be bathed in the brightest gold the skies 
could send on the day which was to unite three glories-the 
anniversary of the Immaculate, the opening of the General 
Council, and the probable acclalllation of Pius IX. as infallible. 
On the 7th of December, when the mid-day gun was fired 
fron1 St. Angelo's, a.peal ofj<?ybells ra
g out fron1 more than 
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four hundred churches. From the distant Crelian came the 
deep note of the Lateran, floating over Coliseulll and Capitol; 
from the Esquiline canle that of Santa l\Iaria 
la()'o'Îore fl o at- 
bo , 
ing over the Quirinal. These two met the boom of St. Peter's 
swinging across the Tiber, and, blending ,vith it, fonned, in 
that sea of sound, a rolling base for the billows, on whose 
crests every variety of bell-note clashed and sparkled. Far 
beyond the gates, the lone and beautiful St. Paul's lifted up 
its voice, as if bidding the untilled plains to tell the unfre- 
quented shore that there was joy in the cloister capital. 
Hints from Jesuit pens lead us to see some of the Order 
standing on the Janiculum, by St. Pietro in 
Iontorio, drink- 
ing in the view of the reno,vned panorama, while the impres- 
sions of years would be brought to a focus by the sensation
 
of a moment. Every thrill would be taken either for a proof 
or a promise. Things done by the Order were being glorified, 
things to be done were being assured by the voice of many 
Ch urches. Before memor
y would rise the figures of Hilde- 
brand, Dominic, Ignatius, illuminated by the imagination of 
the past. Before hope would rise the figure of the new 
Hildebrand, with his now unlimited sceptre, and ne,v Loyolas 
and Dominics, illuminated by the imagination of the future. 
Other German Henrys ,vould be seen standing in penance, 
other English Johns signing away their suprenlacy; and 
surely if at Ingolstadt the Order had trained a Ferdinand II., 
another could now be trained, and the Virgin and St. Ignatius 
'vould not fail to raise up a more successful Tilly, and a more 
faithful 'Vallenstein. 'Be wise no,v therefore, 0 ye kings; 
be instructed, ye judges of the earth,' would seem ringing 
with articulate speech from the tongue of every bell. 
Close by St. Pietro in 
lontorio were the bases, already 
laid of a column to commemorate the Council. 'Veek after 
, 
week the di g O'inO' for a foundation had discovered onl y 
, b b 
sand, ,vhich clerical writers lamented, without noting it as 
symbolic. But :fifty or sixty feet down the tu
a was reached; 
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and the trophy was to tower above the city, commanding 
Vatican, Quirinal, and Capitol, and in sight of the Sabine and 
the Alban Hills, and of 1tIount Soracte. It was to be built of 
rare ancient Mrican marble, found in recent excavations, close 
under the Aventine. The column was to be supported on 
blocks of marble numbering as many as there might be 
bishops at the Council. Thus were the treasures alnassed by 
the Cæsars destined, said the Oiviltá and its nlanifold echoes, 
to enrich the triumphs of the Church. Liberal Catholics told 
how the architect had purposely chosen his ground, and there- 
by had relieved the Church of a few thousands extra of her 
riches, by the enormous cost of the foundations. 
The exuberant joy of 
1. Veuillot might be taken for French 
.vivacity, but Italian and German Jesuits all 'feel an aurora.' 
The Order is about to be mistress of the Church, and the 
Church to be mistress of the world. So, very sweet to 
them was the silence after the Angelus, and the Jesuit 
calmly wrote do\vn that the joy-peals had told the faith- 
ful throughout the world that in a few hours the greatest 
event of the age would open. Who now could fear for the 
throne of the Father of kings and princes, the Governor of 
the world? Every fighting fibre in the sons of Loyala wou]d 
vibrate, as to a call from the sky. It was to this left bank that 
Evander pointed, indicating the unlooked-for Etruscan auxili- 
aries; when the heaven-sent hero heard, in this very air now 
pulsating ,vith the voice of bells, the clang of the heaven-sent 
armour, swung and struck by his celestial mother. Like 
Æneas, the Society said: I am called for by Olympus! The 
hand of the Virgin and St. }Iichael had swung the bells. 1 
From another of the commanding points we may suppose eyes 
illuminated with different lights looking at the same moment 
on the landscape. There is scarcely a finer view of the Roman 
panorama than that from the tower of the Palazzo Caffarelli, 


I Æneid, VIII., 427. 
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the German embassy, on the Capitoline. Thence probably 
would Count Arnim and some of his countrynlen survey the 
scene that day. They knew much more of the past than most 
Romans, and were not una,vare of the grandiose future ,vhich 
was meant to be rung in by the chimes. They knew that the 
plans of that future provided for a fresh disruption of the 
Fatherland, as well as of that Italy ,vhich layover yonder 
hills. At such a moment a German, familiar ,vith Niebuhr, 
Bunsen, and Gregorovius, could not meditate upon that field, 
hi"1 imagination marching to the music of the bells, ,vithout 
seeing Inany a vision of the past flitting and eddying an1Íù 
the n1ists of the future 7 and whirling the imagination round 
fi.nd round in utter defiance of order :-Numa, the first of 
the function-concocting Romans; Romulus, the first to whom 
they prayed after his death; Theodoric the mighty Goth, igno- 
rant as either; Paul in bonds; Cæsar in his car and in his 
blood; Cecilia and her strains; Titus and Jerusalem; Cicero 
and Catiline; Sulla and all his blots; Genseric and the 
temple vessels; Benedict IX. and his vices; Anthony and 
Cleopatra; Regulus and his fortitude; 
lacbeth a penitential 
pilgrim; Otho III. d,velling and dreaming just over there 
on the Aventine; Charlenlagne kneeling at St. Peter's tomb; 
Christina of Sweden; Belisarius sole hero of ByzantiuIll in 
Italy; Galileo and Bellarmine in debate; Luther on the holy 
stair seeking pardon by penance, and finding mercy by faith; 
Hannibal on yonder Sabine heights; and there on ltlount 
Iario, 
beyond the dome, the gibbets of Crescentius and the twelve 
Roman chiefs waving before the P1lgrims on the Aprillllorn, 
telling them t.hat the two cousins, flaxen-haired lads, Kai:,er 
and Pope> were not to be trifled with,-all this, mingled ,vith 
many a tumult and many a slaughter, ,vith fabric of relics 
and parade of dead men's bones, with orgies in apostolic 
palace and pining in secular home, ,vith ever and anon a 
confused rush across the scene of rioters and conquerors, of 
prætorians and inquisitors t and at intervals strangely rising up 
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amid soiled figures in the frock, and ensanguined figures in 
the helm, a Christian form in pure linen, clean and white. 
As the Ave jjIaria sounded in the sunset, the guns of St. 
Angelo saluted the happy eve. The Pope rode in state to 
the Ohurch of the Twelve Apostles, and the crowd lined the 
entire ,yay. The Jesuit writers heard enthusiastic cheers at 
every point. Sonle partial illuminations were attempted, but 
the weather was unfavourable. This, however, dan1ped not the 
spirits of anyone, for there was to be a glorious illumination 
on the morrow, when the rain was bound to cease. ThI. Veuillot, 
buoyant as were his spirits, admitted that, with all his love 
for Rome, he could not deny that it rains there in winter. 
But hope was exulting, enthusiasm unbounded. The pre- 
paration of ideas had, it was thought, done its ,vork; the 
restoration of facts was now not far off: The Oiviltá asks, 
Did ever Council meet under such a Pope, "\vith his graces and 
his virtues, his rich experience, his burden of palms won in 
incessant victories over the enemies of Christ; the restorer of 
the hierarchy in two nations, the founder of Inany dioceses, 
the conqueror of the fallacies, hypocrisies, and fraudulence of 
the politicastres of our day, the glorifier of the Virgin, who 
, sensibly' covers him with her mantle, and takes delight in 
t,vining roses with the thorns whereof the tiara that cro,vns 
him is altogether composed?l The words of a French layman 
equal those of the Italian Jesuit. It is again the Count Henri 
de Riancey who cries, 'The Father of the Fathers, Sovereign 
Pontiff of the bishops, refuge of the bishops; he is the U ni- 
versal Patriarch, the Prefect of the house of God, the Guardian 
of the vineyard of the Lord. He it is who confirms the faith 
of Christians; he is Abraham in his patriarchate, J\Ielchisedek 
in order, J\Ioses in authority, Samuel in jurisdiction, Peter in 
po,ver, Christ in unction' (Frond, i., p. xxx.). 
It was St. Ambrose's day. lI. Veuillot, in imagination, 
saw the saint C appear on this threshold on which the eyes of 
1 Sexie VII., vol. ix., p. 21. 
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the hunlan species are fixed, full of hope.' But 11. Veuillot 
seldom 111eets with a saint, dead 0)' living, but a political end 
soon appears. This was, he cries, a felicitous rencounter. 'Yhat 
nlade it so? (1) 'Vhen All1brose was appointed prefect, hè 
'Was told to act like a bishop. .N o,v, though just at present 
people ,vould feel affronted by having a prefect appointed to 
act as a bishop,' the time is coming ,vhen the nations ,vill 
dell1and this affront. Perhaps it is not far off.' (2) "Then 
Ambrose had become bishop, he excol11municated the Ernperor 
Theodosius for the crime of il1hull1anity. His iU1age in thi
 act 
is to 
I. -Veuillot evidently the prototype of Pius IX. leaving 
the kings out of the Council. But it is one thing to refuse 
the COlumunion, which wa
 open for the humblest believer, to 
the greatest potentate alive, because his word has ,,"antonly 
handed his subjects over to death; and it is another thing to 
refuse to all believers in existence a place, even as hearers, in 
the chaulber where new laws binding them and their children 
for ever al'e to be decreed. Constantine, before he was even 
baptized, was not only present in a Council, but was convener 
of it; and, indeed, its most influential speaker, if Eusebius is 
trust,vorthy. The princes were left out, being the heads of 
the people; but they \vere left o
t expressly on the ground 
that they now ?
ep'l'e8entecl their people. Had they clailned to 
hold authorit y from God not throucrh the collective fathers of 
, 0 
their respective nations, but through the Pope, to be exer- 
cised first b y ' observin cr and causin cr to be oh
erYed' Canon 
,,0 0 
Law, and, secondly, by personally sublnitting their nH:asures 
to the suprenle judge, one prince ,,>culd have been more wel- 
come than a score of bishops. But the representative principle, 
as is often sho,vn by Court ,,"ri tel's, destr<?ys the very theory 
of the 'kingdom of God among 1l1en., 
It is this evil of popular representation and deliberative 
asselnblies which galls M. Veuillot and all his school. King 
or president does not matter so much, if either -would only do 
t,vo things: first, re
gn 'by the grace of God,' .in the Jesuit 


. 
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sense; and, secondly, govern the realm as a 'part' of the 
, dominion of Christ,' in the same sense. 
i. Veuillot goes over 
ground familiar to all readers of the clerical papers, about the 
first deliberative assembly being the one that built the Tower 
of Babel. Of course our modern parliaments build nothing 
else but To,vers of Babel, rather they' reject, break, dissolve,' 
although they' try to build with the mud of the deluge in the 
midst of earthquakes.' But now, in contrast to all this, the 
'supreme legislature' is about to assemble around the Vicar 
of Christ. These old men did not choose themsel ves. God 
chose them. They are the true representatives of humanity. 
The scene at l\liJan, and that at St. Peter"s, similar to the 
ardent Ultramontane, would strike us rather by contrast. On 
the former threshold we see a Christian pastor guarding the 
Lord's Table. On the latter; a king, and an aspirant after 
universal political supremacy, guarding the secret of his o,vn 
counsels. Outside the l\lilan threshold we see one sinner in 
purple, while the common Christians are freß to approach. 
Outside the Vatican are all members of Churches whom the 
king in purple and scarlet acknowledges as members of his 
own Church. The people are disfranchised with the princes 
at their head. No doubt they value their Church, but they 
do not value the place in its counsels which their forefathers 
would have defended with their Inight. Outside are also the 
"\vhole of the priests.. They, too, are disfranchised, with their 
doctors at their head. They are but of the democracy now. 
They are proclaimed not to belong to the Teaching Church. 
They are ostentatiously told that to the mere priesthood does 
not belong any claim to l'ule the Church. On the one hand, 
pastor is expounded to mean bishop, in opposition to the lower 
clergy; and, as if by a design, to form a humorous counter- 
part to this, sheep is expounded as meaning bishops in 
relation to the Pope, while priests and people are lambs. The 
priests had long been losing their franchise in the election of 
their bishops. More recently they had been losing their free- 
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hold in their parishes. 'Vhen the Jesuits obtained possession 
of Pius IX., the parish priest had a life interest in hi
 parish 
subject to good behaviour. But this formed too n1uch of a tie 
to the nation. The parochial clergy had to be mobilized. So, 
gradually, they had been put into berths only by temporary 
appointn1ent, and held the place ad nuturn, at the nod of the 
bishop. They had been glad that the s\vord in the hand of 
the king should not be in his power, but at the nod of the 
priest. It was scarcely 80 pleasant that the parish, in the 
hand of the priest, should be at the nod of the bishop. The 
lllaking of it so had already to a large extent been accom- 
plished. It was now to be completed; but those tyrannous 
kings might attempt to check the move by what they would 
call protecting the lo\ver clergy, what the Vatican would call 
destroying the liberty of the Church. 
The \vhole spirit of the Jesuit press at this period indicated 
that the J\Iodern State had so \vearied out the Vatican that 
the only chance for kings to make their peace \vith it \vould 
lie in separating their cause from that of parliaments and 
constitutions. If they meant to be tolerated long after the 
Council, they must not only reign but govern-govern 
Catholic States under the Syllabus. A feeling also seen1S 
to transpire, but is not clearly uttered, that republics, of the 
South Alnerican type, are rather more tractable than kings. 
Hereditary monarchy and a constitution combined seem to 
be found hard either to bend or break. A Pre"ident, of the 
AI11erican typB, is almost as bad. One of the Ecuador type 
is commendable. But the forIn is apparently not the ques- 
tion. A ruler by divine right,-\vhich an10ng the baptized 
means one instituted by the Pope and corrected by him,- 
is the essence of the matter. 'THE POPE A
D THE PEOPLE!' 
is the last exclamation of 
I. 'T euil1ot, on the eve of the day 
when the nations were to come to judgment ;-on the eve of 
the day when the salutary conspiracy recolllmended by the 
Civiltá with its first breath was to hold its crowning conclave, 
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when the holy Crusade, heralded with the same breath, was 
to receive both its legal warrant and its world-wide Ï1npulse. 
Great way had been made, and a triumphal arch was to lnark 
the cOlnpletion of a stage of toil and the entrance upon a stage 
of transformation. 'THE POPE AND THE PEOPLE. I believe 
that these words are invisibly '\vritten on the door of this 
Vatican Council, which door forms the entrance to a me'w 
wOi'ld; rather is it a triumphal arch erected on the rediscovered 
highway of the human race. ' 1 
These popular forecasts anticipated the practical application 
of Tarquini's principles. The prospect, clear and even bright 
to eyes anointed with the eyesalve of privileges and profits 
,vherewith Court favour blessed l\f. Veuillot, was nevertheless 
overcast to those of Liberal Catholics. 'rhe words of Oe Qui 
se Passe au Comcile sum up what many said :- 


'The problem of the re]ations between civil society and the religious 
society rises up obscure and nwnacing. Internally, the harmony of Church 
and State; externally, the reconciliation of the independence necessary to 
the head of the Catholic Church, with the nlodern principle of the rights of 
nations: never did these problems raise questions more burning or nlore 
formidable' (p. 3). 


)\Iodern principle of rights of nations! Even to Liberal 
Catholics the right of a nation to dispose of its own destiny 
was a modern principle! Because the right of the Pope to 
dispose of it was the ancient one! Such is their antiquity. 
That triumphal arch and that rediscovered way of the 
hUlnan species which, to ],1:. Veuillot, made the entrance to the 
Vatican Council sublime, invested it, to the eyes of .Liberal 
Catholics, with clouds of doubtful Olnen. The triumph 
vaunted was real and even stupendous, but it was a triumph 
over the principles in the name of which Liberal Catholics had 
fought and won the battles of the Church. The rediscovered 
way was no other than the broad road of clerical dominion 
over spiritual and temporal things which, in the ages before 


1 Vol. i., p. 14. 
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the Reformation, had led the Church down to a deQTee of cor- 
e> 
ruption now denied by none ;-a broad road, which had since 
then been swept and mended, but to which had in the mean- 
time been added the countless side paths of Jesuit morals. If 
all those sidepaths should by authority be opened for the 
,vinding and the straying of human guile and passion, ,vhat 
,vould the Catholic nations come to? Every teacher ,vould 
become an adept in the art of asserting a good principle in 
order, by qualifications, to rob it of all force; and every disciple 
,vould become an adept in the corresponding art of self-govern- 
ment; that is, in the art of evoking the praise of conscience 
and of hushing its blame, according to a man's private judgment 
of the la,vfulness of the end he proposed to himself when he 
employed evil means, and according to his judgment of the 
la,vfulness of the means he had employed when he accom- 
plished an end that was obviously bad. Studious Liberal 
Catholics were aware of the two sides of the Jesuit SYStelll 
of morals, whereof Protestants generally were cognisant only 
of one. These knew, indeed, that a lawful end renders the 
llleans to it lawful; but Liberal Catholics knew that it was 
also taught that an unlawful end did not infect with guilt 
the means by which it had been reached, provided only that 
in themselves those means consisted of acts not necessarily 
unlawful. Thus on both sides-that of seeking a lawful 
end by unlawful means, and that of employing Ia ,vful means 
for an unlawful end-was the gate made wider, the road 
broader, and the ,yay more smooth for guile to creep or 
passion to roll downward, but attended all along by the com- 
forts of absolution, and sprinkled with holy water. l 
And as to the new world to which the Council was to be an 
entrance, Liberal Catholics had seen the Pope's special college 


1 See Gury, especially his Casus Conscientiæ. A small duodecimo ])octrina 
..I.lJoral'Ïs Jesuitarliln (CelIe, 1874), gives copious extracts from Jesuit authors with 
a German translation. For the English reader, Mr. Cartwright's work on the 
Jesuits supplies a good outline. 
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of w'l"iters, in the Civiltá, dwell upon the act whereby 
Alexander VI. drew a line from pole to pole, and ga ve to 
Spain all regions that should be discovered to the west of it, 
and to Portugal all those that should be discovered to the east 
of it; and contend that the Pope, in saying of those regions, 
I give, concede, and assign them to this king and to that, 
acted simply as the Vicar of Christ; nay, that by that act 
the au tonom y of the Indians was not in the least offended; 
that, indeed, the concession was a sentence of the cOlnpe- 
tent authority, which resting upon right, moved for the 
, su pernal' good of religion; that praise and not blame was 
due to the Pope for his sentence, and that, moreover, what 
in the jargon of infidel and of heretics was called the 
pretensions of Rome, was nothing else but the exercise of 
a clear and sublilne right, resorted to by the Pope in seek- 
ing a solid protection, in new countries, for the autonolnyof 
nations and of individuals, when otherwise, to the offence of 
religion, it n1Îght have been violated by barbarians. 1 But was 
this suprelne po\ver to dispose by sentence of the lot of nations, 
even though unknown, ,vithont in so doing offending in the 
least against their rights, to be exalted into eternal doglna? 
If so, and if Inankind would endure it, \vell might the door of 
the Council be regarded as the entrance to a ne\v world. But 
whether future ages will reckon it as the entrance to a ne,v 
world or not, we are about to see that it ,vas indeed the 
entrance to an arena on which was to be witnessed a process 
of revolution from above and a struggle of priest with priest, 
-a process as instructive, a struggle as curious, as any that 
our age has produced, among its many transforillations of 
polity and redistributions of po\ver. 


1 VI., i., 662.680. 
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THE SYLLABUS 'VITH THE COPNTER PROPOSITIONS OF 
SCHRADER. 


By reading the latter in the right-hand col'ltmn the 'l:iew u'hich the Church 
asserts is at once obtained. 


SYLLABUS OF THE PRINCIPAL ER- 
RORS OF OUR TIl\IE, WHICH ARE 
STIGJtA.TISED IN THE CONSISTORIAL 
ALLOCUTIONS, ENCYCLICAL AXD 
OTHER ApOSTOLICAL LETTERS OF 
01:& l\IOST HOL Y LORD, POPE 
PIUS IX. I . 


PROPOSITIOXS OF FATHER SCHR.A.DER, 
being in each case the logical 
contrary or contradictory of the 
propositions condemned; awl 
therefore, being those which 
the Church would assert as 
opposed to those denied. Schra- 
der says, , The contradicto'ry, and 
not the contrary, is to be taken 
by the Catholic as the rule tu 
guide his thoughts, words, and 
actions, as to the sense in which 
the several errors must be con- 
sidered as being rejected, forbid- 
den, and condemned according to 
the will and command of the Pope.' 
Schrader himself, however, some- 
tinles gives what is clearly not 
the contradictory but the con- 
tra,"'.!. 
SECT. I.-Pantheism, Nat1o'alism, SECT. I.-Pantheism, }.
atnralism, 
and RationalÜrn Absol'ltte. Absolute Rationalism. 
(4Yote (If ðeJu'ader. -Ab
olute ra- 
tionalism is that error whIch holds 
that revelation is impo::;::;ible.) 
1. There exists no Divine Power, 1. There is one nlost high, a11- 
Supreme Being, 'Yisdom and Pro vi- WIse, all-provident, and divine 
I To give a translation from a Catholic source we use one issued at the office 
of the TVeekl!J Registm'. 
VOL. I. 
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dence distinct from the universe, 
and God is none other than nature, 
and is therefore mutable. In effect, 
God is produced in man and in the 
world, and all things are .God and 
have the very substance of God. 
God 'is, therefore, one and the 
same thing with the world, and 
thence mind is the same thing 
with Inatter, necessity with liberty, 
true with false, good with evil, 
justice with injustice. 


2. All action of God upon man 
and the world is to be denied.- 
(All. ltlaxi'ma quidem, June 9th, 
1862. ) 
3. Human reason, without any 
regard to God, is the sole arbiter 
of truth and falsehood, of good and 
evil; it is its own law to itself, and 
suffices by its natural force to secure 
the welfare of men and of nations. 


4. All the truths of religion are 
derived frOln the innate strength 
of hUlnan reason, whence reason 
is the master rule by which man 
can and ought to arrive at the 
know ledge of all truths of every 
kind. 
5. Divine revelation is imperfect, 
and, therefore, subject to a con- 
tinual and indefinite progress which 
corresponds with the progress of 
human reason. 
6. Christian faith is in opposition 
to human reason, and divine revela- 
tion not only does not benefit, but 
even injures the perfection of man. 


Being, distinct from this universe 
of things; and God is not the 
same as nature, and therefore not 
subject to change. God does not 
actually come into existence in men 
and in the world. All is not God 
and has not the proper essence of 
God. God is not one and the same 
with the world, and hence mind is 
not the same as matter, necessity 
not the same as freedom, truth not 
the same as falsehood, good not the 
same as evil, nor righteousness the 
same as unrighteousness. 
(Remark of Schrader.-But God is 
in man and in the world, because He is 
omnipresent. ) 
2. All operation of God upon the 
world and upon man is not to be 
denied. 


3. Human reason is not to be the 
arbiter of truth and falsehood, of 
good and evil, without any regard 
to God. It is not a law to itself; 
and it is not sufficient, by its native 
powers, to provide for the welfare 
of man and of nations. 
4. All the truths of religion do 
not flow from the natural force of 
human reason; therefore reason is 
not the highest rule by which nlen 
may arrive at the knowledge of 
truths of every kind. 


5. Divine revelation is not im- 
perfect, and therefore is not subject 
to a continual and unlimited pro- 
gress which would respond to the 
progress of human reason. 
6. The Christian faith is not 
contradictory to human reason; 
and the divine revelation not only 
is no hindrance to hlunan perfec- 
tion, but is serviceable to it. 
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7. The prophecies and nlÏracles 
told and narrated in the Sacred 
Scri ptures are the fictions of poets, 
and the 111ysteries of the Christian 
faith are the result of philosophical 
investigations. In the books of the 
two Testaments there are contained 
nlythical inventions, and Jesus 
Christ is Himself a mythical fic- 
tion. 


SECT. II.-Ratwnalism moderate. 


8. As human reason is placed 
on a level with religion, so theo- 
logical systenls must be treated in 
the same manner as philosophical 
ones. 
9. All the dogmas of the Christian 
religion are, without exception, the 
object of natural science or philo- 
sophy; and hunlan reason, in- 
structed solely by history, is able 
by its own natural strength and 
principles to arrive at the true 
knowledge of even the lllost ab- 
struse dogmas, such dogmas being 
proposed as subject-matter for the 
reason. 


10. As the philosopher is one 
thing and philosophy is another, 
so it is the right and duty of the 
philosopher to subnlÏt hinlself to 
the authority which he shall have 
recognised as true; but philosophy 
neither can nor ought to SUblllit to 
any authority. 
11. The Church not only ought 
never to anÏ1nadvert upon philo- 
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7. The prophecies and miraclc,; 
reported and related in Holy Scrip- 
ture are no inventions of poets; 
and the mysteries of faith are not 
the SUIn of philosophical research. 
In the books of the two Testmnents 
there are no mythical inventions, 
and Jesus Christ Himself is not a 
mythical fiction. 


SECT. II.-]loclerate R(dio'i/,alism. 
(.1.Yote of Schrade1..-Moderate ra- 
tionalism is the error of those who do 
not hold revelation to be impo:",:rlble, 
but would have it subjected to reason.) 
8. As human reason may not be 
placed on a level with religion, 
theological studies are not to be 
treated exactly as philosophical 
ones. 
9. All doctrines of the Christian 
religion are not, without distinction, 
subjects for natural science or for 
philosophy, and hunlan reason can- 
not from its natural powers and 
principles arrive at the knowledge 
of all, even the most obscure, dog- 
mas, if such dogmas be only pro- 
posed to reason as its object. 
(:ATote of Author of the present 
'll.'oJ'k.-In this proposition 
chrader 
omits one clause of the orÜdnal- 
Hist01'iee tanf1l7n eæculta. This iF! 
evidently a mere oversight. These 
words should come after ' human 
reason.') 
10. Although the philosopher is 
one thing and philosophy another, 
the former has not only the right 
and the duty to subject himself to 
the authority which he recognist:s 
as true, but also philosophy itself 

an and must subInit to authority. 


11. The Church nlust not only 
sOllletill1es proceed against philo 
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sophy, but ought to tolerate the 
errors of philosophy, leaving to 
philosophy the care of their correc- 
tion. 
(Remark of A11tlW7' of the present 
fl"O'J'k.-' Animadvert' is the reproduc- 
tion of the original word, not the 
EBaUsh of it. The French renders it 
sé rh', to act rigorously towards; the 
German, fOl'gelwn gegen, to proceed 
against; the Italian, cO'J'l'egel'e, to 
correct, making it synonymous with 
, correct' in the last c1ause. Even the 
maddest theorist would hardly deny 
to the Church the right to 'animad- 
vert upon philosophy' to her heart's 
content. ) 
12. The decrees of the Apostolic 
8ee and of the Roman Congrega- 
tions fetter the free progress of 
SCIence. 


13. The Inethod and principles 
by which the old scholastic doctors 
cultivated theology are no longer 
suitable to the denlands of the age 
and the progress of science. 


14. Philosophy must be treated 
of without any account being taken 
of supernatural revelation.-(Id., 
ibid. ) 
N.B.-To the rationalistic systenl 
belong in great part the errors of 
Antony Gunther, condemned in 
the letter to the Cardinal Arch- 


sophy, but she must not tolerate 
the errors of philosophy itself, and 
must not leave it to correct itself. 
(Remark of Schrader.-The Church 
has the right and the duty of proceed- 
ing against false philosophy, She 
must not tolerate the errors of this 
philosophy. but must expose them to 
it, and demand from it that it put 
itself into harmony with revealed 
truth.) 


12. Decrees of the Apostolic See, 
and of the Roman Congregations, 
do not hinder the free progress of 
SCIence. 
(Rernm'k of Schrader.-Because the 
Apostolic See is appointed by God 
Himself as the teacher and defender 
of the truth.) 
13. The lnethod and the prin- 
ci pIes according to which the old 
scholastic doctors pursued the study 
of theology cOlupletely correspond 
with the wants of our tinle and with 
the progress of science. 
(Remark of Schrader.-They have 
been frequently quoted by the Church 
with the highest expressions of praise, 
and have been earnestly recommended 
as the strongest shield of faith, and as 
formidable armour against its enemies. 
anci. have been productive of great 
utility and splendour to science, and 
perfectly correspond with the wants 
of all time and the progress of 
science. ) 
14. Philosophy must not be pur- 
sued without regard to supernatural 
revelation. 
N .B. - The errors of Antony 
Günther for the most part were 
connected with a system of rational- 
ism, which errors were rejected in a 
brief to the Archbishop of Cologne, 
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bishop of Cologne, Eximictm tnan
, 
J nne 15th, 1847; and in that to 
the Bishop of Breslau, DoZore haud 
rnedioc'ì"i, April 30th, 18GO. 


SECT. 111.- Indifferrentism- Tolera- 
tion. 


(.LVote of Author of the present 
n.'ol'k.- The original word is not 
tolel'ation, but, as Schrader gives it, 
latitudinal'ia lt
ln.) 


15. Every man is free to embrace 
and profess the religion he shall 
believe true, guided by the light of 
reason. 


16. l\ien may in any religion find 
the way of eternal salvation, and 
obtain eternal salvation. 


17. The eternal salvation luay at 
least be hoped for of all those who 
are not at all in the true Church of 
Christ. 


18. Protestantisnl is nothing l110re 
than another form of the same true 
Christian religion, in which it is 
possible to please God equally as 
in the Catholic Church. 
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Exi'1'l1iam tuam, June 15th, 1847; 
and in the brief to the Bishop of 
Breslau, DvZore h(HUl inN{ ivai 
, 
A pril 30th, 18üO. 


SECT. III. -Indifferentism wu/ Lftti- 
f1tclinarianiòm. 


(.Vote of Schrader. - Latitudina- 
rianism is that error which althouCJ'h 
it does not declare all religions to be 
alike good, yet does not hold the 
Catholic Church to be the only one 
which brings salvation.) 
15. Every man is not entitled to 
embrace and to profess that religion 
which he may hold for the true 
one, led by the light of reason. 
(Rc7nm'k of Schrade7'.-But he must 
embrace the revealed truth in the 
Catholic religion.) 
16. l\Ien cannot find the way of 
eternal salvation, and obtain eternal 
blesseùness, in the practice of every 
kind of religion. 
(Remark of Schrader.-For it is to 
be held as of faith that out of the 
Apostolic Romish Church no one can 
be saved.) 
17. The eternal salvation of all 
those who do not live- in any way 
in the true Church of Christ is not 
to be hoped for. 
(Remark of Schrader.--But only are 
we to admit that they who suffer from 
ignorance of the true religion are not 
held gtúlty on that account before 
God ii their ignorance be invincible.) 


18. Protestantism is not merely 
a different form of the same Chris- 
tian faith; and it is not given to be 
equally well pleasing to God a
 in 
the Catholic Church. 
(Remark of Sclu'ader.-Bnt it i
 a 
falling away from the full revcalccl 
truth. ) 
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SECT. IV.-Socialism, Communis"1n, 
Sec1'et ðQcieties, Biblical Sucieties, 
Olerico-Liberral Societies. 
Pests of this description are fre- 
quently rebuked in the severest 
tenns in the Encyc. Qui pl1f/ribrns, 
Nov. 9th, 1846 ; All. Q'ltibus q'lWln- 
ti8qne, April 20th, 1849; Encyc. 
Nnscitis et nobisc'ltm, Dec. 8th, 
1849 ; All. Singrnlwi'i quada'ìn, 
Dec. 9th, 1854; Encyc. Quanto 
cmifìciamu'ì' mæro'j'e, Aug. ] Oth, 
1863. 


SECT. V. - E'frors concerning the 
Oh'lt1'ch and he,;' Rights. 
19. The Church is not a true and 
perfect and entirely free associa- 
tion: she does not enjoy peculiar 
and perpetual rights conferred upon 
her by her Divine Founder, but it 
appertains to the civil power to 
define what are the rights and limits 
within which the Church nlay exer- 
cise authority. 
20. The ecclesiastical power must 
not exercise its authority without 
the toleration and assent of the civil 
government. 
21. The Church has not the power 
of defining doglnatically that the 
religion of the Catholic Church is 
the only true religion. 
22. The obligation which binds 
Catholic teachers and authors ap- 
plies only to those things which are 
proposed for universal belief as dog- 
In as of the faith by the infallible 
judgment of the Church. 


23. The Ronlan Pontiffs and CEcu- 
Inenical Councils have exceeded the 
limits of their power, have usurped 
the rights of princes, and have even 


SECT. IV.--Socialism, Oommunism, 
Secret Societies, Bible Societies, 
Liberal Cle'J'ical AS8uciatiú'ns. 
(Note of Sclu'adel'.-Liberal Catho- 
lic associations mean associations of 
Italian prie
ts who are enthusia
tic 
for a free Church in a free State. Such 
pests have often, and in the severest 
words, been condemned, as in the 
Epist. Encycl. Qui pl1l1'iblls, Nov. 9th, 
1846; in Alloc, Ql
ibu.y qua'Jttisquc, 
April 20th, 1849; in Epist. Encycl. 
lYoscitis et nobisC1l'1n, Dec. 8th, 1849; 
in Alloc. Si.ll!1llla'J'i qlladam. Dec. 9th, 
1854; in Epist. Encycl. Quanto con- 
ficia'l1//lI'J' 'lnæl'01'e, Aug. 10th, 1863. 


SECT. 1l.-Er;'rors respecting the 
O1
'ltrch and he'i" Rights. 
19. The Church is a true and 
perfect society, entirely free, and 
possesses her proper and permanent 
rights granted to her by her divine 
Founder, and it does not belong to 
the State to define what are the' 
rights of the Church, and what are 
the limits within which she can 
exercise theIn. 
20. The Church may use her 
authority without the permission 
or consent of the State. 


21. The Church has the power 
dogmatically to decide that the re- 
ligion of the Catholic Church is the 
only true religion. 
22. The obligation which com- 
pletely binds Catholic teachers and 
authors must not be limited only to 
subjects which are propounded to 
all, to be believed as articles of faith 
by an infallible utterance of the 
Church. 
23. The Pope of Rome and the 
General Councils have not exceeded 
the liInits of their power. They 
ha ve not usurped the rights of 
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cOlumitted en'ors in defining matters 
of faith and morals. 


24. The Church has not the power 
of availing herself of force or of any 
direct or indirect temporal power. 


23. In addition to the authority 
inherent in the Episcopate, further 
teIllporal power is granted to it by 
the civil authority either expressly 
or tacitly, which power is on that 
account also revocable by the civil 
authorit
y' whenever it pleases. 
26. The Church has not the 
natural and legitimate right of 
acquisition and possession. 
27. The ministers of the Church 
and the ROlnan Pontiff ought to be 
absolutely excluded from all charge 
and dominion over temporal affairs. 


28. Bishops have not the right of 
prOll1ulgating even their apostolical 
letters without the sanction of the 
government. 
(Remark of A1dhor of the present 
'll:ork.-Aposto1ic Letters mean Papal 
not episcopal manifestoes; therefore 
the expression' their apostolic letters) 
is not clear, and is not in the Latin. 


29. Dispensations granted by the 
ROlllan Pontiff nlust be considered 
null, unless they have been re- 
quested by the civil government. 
30. The iInmunity of the Church 
and of ecclesiastical persons derives 
its origin from civil law. 


31. Ecclesiastical jurisdiction for 
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princes; and in defininu doctrines 
:::I 
of faith and morals they ha,.e not 
erred. 
24. The Church has the power 
to use external force. She has also 
a direct and an indirect temporal 
power. 
(Remark of Schrader.-
ot mind., 
merely are subject to the power of the 
Church.) 
25. Beyond the power inherent 
in the Episcopate no other temporal 
power has been conceded to it by 
the State either expressly or tacitly, 
and therefore not any power which 
the government of the State can at 
its pleasure withdraw. 
26. The Church has an innate and 
legitimate right of acquisition and 
possession. 
27. The ordained servants of the 
Church and the Roman Pontiff are 
by no means to be excluded fronl 
all control and don1Ínion over tem- 
poral affairs. 
28. Bishops thenlselves may pub- 
lish apostQlical letters without per- 
mission of the government of the 
State. 


29. Graces granted by the Pope 
are not to be regarded as invalid 
if they are not req uested by the 
government of the 
tate. 
30. The imnlunit)" of the Church 
and of ecclesiastical persons has not 
its origin in ci villa w. 
(Remark of Sc7l1.adl'l..-But has its 
root in the proper rights of the Church 
granted bel' by God.) 
31. Spiritual jlu'isdiction for teIn- 
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the teInporal causes, whether civil 
or crin1inal, of the clergy, ought 
by all means to be abolished even 
without the concurrence and against 
the protest of the Holy See. 


32. The personal imlllunityexo- 
nerating the clergy from military 
service may be abolished without 
violation either of natural right or 
of equity. Its abolition is called 
for by civil progress, especially in a 
conlnlunity constitu.ted upon princi- 
ples of liberal governlllent. 
(J.Yote of Â 1ttlwr of the present 'lVork. 
-:\1ost Englisb translations make this 
ap
jy not to students for the priest- 
booò, but only to the clergy. The 
word in the original is not cler 1 ls, but 
cle'J'ic1l8, wbich certainly in Rome 
means not only a clergyman, but also 
one in training for the clerical office.) 


33. It does not appertain ex- 
clusiyely to ecclesiastical juris- 
diction by any right proper and 
inherent, to direct the teaching of 
theological subjects. 
34. The doctrine of those who 
compare the Sovereign Pontiff to 
a free sovereignty acting in the 
Universal Church is a doctrine 
which prevailed in the lniddle 
ages only. 


35. There would be no obstacle 
to the sentence of a General Council 
or the act of all the universal peoples 
transferring the pontifical sove- 


poral causes of the clergy, both 
ci viI and crÏ1ninal, is not, by any 
means, to be abolished, and not 
without consulting the Apostolic 
See or against its protest. 
(Remark of Sch'J'ader. - For it is 
founded in tbe proper right of the 
Church, and can be handed over to the 
temporal tribunals only througb the 
express consen
 of the Pope.) 
32. The abolition of the exelllp- 
tion of the clergy and students for 
the priesthood frOlll military service 
cannot take place without a violation 
of natural right and of justice; and 
the progress of the State does not 
demand its abolition, especially in 
a State which is constituted with a 
free government. 
(Remark of Schrader.-Theabolition 
of the personal exemption of priests and 
students for the priesthood from mili- 
tary service violates not only natural 
right and justice, but also the rights 
of the Church. The progress of the 
State does not only not demand it, 
but is opposed to it; and the more 
freely a society is constituted, so much 
the more must it respect the personal 
exemption of the clergy and the stu- 
dent for the priesthood from the mili- 
tary service.) 
33. It belongs exclusively to the 
power of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and that of proper and innate l'ight, 
to control theological studies. 


34. The doctrine which compares 
the ROlllan Pontiff to a free prince 
employing his own power in the 
Church, is not a doctrine which 
prevailed only in the n1Ïddle ages. 
(Rema1'k of ðcla'ader.-But is one 
which corresponds with the constitu- 
tion of the Church, and therefore must 
prevail in all times.) 
35. There are grounds which for- 
bid that either through the decisions 
of a General Councilor the act of 
all uations the pontificate should 
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reignty from the Bishop and city 
of Rome to some other bishopric 
and sonle other city. 


36. The definition of a National 
Council does not a(hnit of any sub- 
iequent discussion, and the civil 
power can settle an affair as decided 
by such National Council. 


37. National Churches can be 
established after being withdrawn 
and separated from the authority 
of the Roman Pontiff. 


38. l\Iany Ronlan Pontiffs have, 
by their too arbitrary conduct, 
contributed to the division of the 
Church into Eastern and 'Vestern. 


SECT. VI.-E1'rors abo'nt Civil So- 
ciety, conside1'ecl both in, itself and 
in, its relatioili to the Ch1l1'ch. 
39. The State is the origin and 
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be withdrawn from the Bishop of 
Rome, and handed over to another 
bishop or another city. 
(Rc11la1'k of &'ltl'ader. - Neither 
through the decision of a General 
Council, nor through the deed of all 
nations, can it be overthrown that 
the pontificate is given to the Bishop 
of Rome and to the city of Rome.) 
36. The decision of a :K ational 
Council does admit of further dis- 
cussion; and the government of a 
State cannot submit any matter to 
this decision. 
(R.emw'k of Schrader.-Thedecision 
of a National Council requires in order 
to its validity the consent and con- 
firmation of the Holy See; and the 
government of the State cannot appeal 
to the decbion of a K ational Council 
as the ultimate tribunal, but must 
appeal to that of the t)ee of Rome. ) 
37. No National Churches can be 
erected which are withdrawn from 
the authority of the Pope of Rome, 
and fully separated from him. 
(Remark of Schrader. - National 
Churches which are withdrawn from 
the authority of the Pope of Rome, 
and fully separated from him, cannot 
be set up; because that is no less than 
rending and breaking up the unity of 
the Catholic Churcb, and because the 
power and manner of this unity im- 
peratively require that as the members 
are connected with the bead, so all 
believers upon earth must be united 
with, and joined to, the Roman 
Pontiff, who is the vicegerent of 
Christ upon earth.) 
38. The excessive and arbitrary 
acts of the Roman Pontiffs have had 
no part in bringing about the divi- 
sion of the Church into Eastern and 
'Vestern. 


SECT. 'TI.-Er1'01's rcl(di1tg to CiÛl 
Society, buth in it8elf (wd ill, its 
'relations 'I.cith the Church. 
39. The State does not possess as 
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source of all rights, and possesses 
rights which are not circulllscribed 
by any limits. 


40. The teaching of the Catholic 
Church is opposed to the well-being 
and interests of society. 


41. The civil government, even 
when exercised by an infidel sove- 
reign, possesses an indirect and 
negative power over religious affairs. 
It therefore possesses not only the 
l'ight called that of exequat'ltr, but 
also that of the (so-called) appellatio 
ab abus'lt-. ['4ppel comme d'abu.ç.'] 
42. In the case of conflicting 
laws between the two powers, the 
civil law ought to prevail. 
43. The lay power has the autho- 
rity to rescind, declare, and render 
null solen1n conventions or con- 
cm'dats relating to the use of rights 
appertaining to ecclesiastical im- 
munity, without the consent of the 
Apostolic See, and even in spite of 
its protests. 
(ftTote of Autlw1' of the p1'esent 1JV0'J'k. 
-It h, noteworthy that while in Rome 
the doctrine of concordats, as taught 
by Tarquini and in the pages of 
the CivUtá, was that they were not 
bipartite treaties, but laws issued by 
the Pontiff at the instance of the tem- 
poral prince, in Austria and Germany, 
Schrader and Bishop l\Iartin (see his 
Kateeltisrttus des Kirelwnrecht), in 
order to uphold concordats, taught 
that they were solemn treaties. 
44. The civil authority may in- 
terfere in matters related to religion, 
morality, and spiritual governmènt, 
whence it has control over the in- 
structions for the guidance of con- 


the origin and fountain of all rights 
an unbounded right. 
(Remark of Schrader-The State is 
not the origin and fountain of all 
rights, and hence does not possess 
any unbounded right.) 
40. The doctrine of the Catholic 
Church is not contrary to the wel- 
fare and advantage of hU1l1an so- 
ciety. 
(Rema1'k of Sch,rader.-But even 
helpful to it.) 
41. The State has not a direct 
and positive nor an indirect and 
negative right in religious things, 
and still less when its power is 
wielded by an unbelieving prince. 
It has neither the right of exe- 
qnatur nor the right of appellatio 
which is called ab abus1t-. 
42. In case of conflict between 
the laws of the two powers, the 
temporal law does not prevail. 
43. The telnporal authority has 
not the power to revoke solen1n 
treaties commonly called concor- 
dats, which have been made with 
the Holy See in respect to the 
exercise of the rights of ecclesiasti- 
cal inll11unity without its consent 
or against its opposition, nor the 
right to declare or make them void. 


44. The authority of the State 
cannot interfere in matters of re- 
ligion or nlorals, or of s- iritual 
governlnent. It cannot therefore 
judge of the admonitions which chief 
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sciences issued, conforlllably with 
their mission, by the pastors of the 
Church. Further, it possesses power 
to decree in the nlatter of adminis- 
tering the Divine Sacraments and 
as to the dispositions necessary' for 
their reception. 
45. The entire direction of public 
schools in which the youth of Chris- 
tian States are educated, except (to 
a certain extent) in the case of 
episcopal seminaries, may and IIlUst 
appertain to the civil power, and 
l)elong to it so far that no other 
authority whatsoever shall be recog- 
nised as having any right to inter- 
fere in the discipline of the schools, 
the arrangement of the studies, the 
taking of degrees, or the choice and 
approval of the teachers. 


46. Further, even in clerical 
seminaries, the nlode of study to l)e 
adopted must be submitted to the 
civil authority. 
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pastors of the Church in pursuance 
of their office i
sue as a rule for 
the guidance of consciences. Also 
it cannot decide upon the adminis- 
tration of the Holy Sacraments nor 
the dispositions necessary to their 
reception of theIne 
45. The entire direction of public 
schools in which the youth of a 
Christian State are educated, ex- 
cepting episcopal seminaries in sonle 
particulars, cannot and nlust not 
be given to the State, even so, that 
no right of any other authority to 
interfere in the discipline of the 
school, in the arrangement of 
studies, in the conferring of de- 
grees, or in the choice and approval 
of teachers can be recognised. 
(Rc1na1'k of Sch'J'ade1'.-The supreme 
direction of public schools in which the 
youth of a Christian State are educated 
pc'l'tains to the Clwrclt. It is her duty 
to watch over all public and private 
schools, so that in the entire school 
system, but especially in what relates 
to religion, teachers may be appointed 
and books may be employed which 
shall be free from every suspicion 
of error ; and that thus ma'ìters and 
mistresses of the most approved recti- 
tude may be chosen for the schools of 
the children and youth in the earliest 
years. The Church would act against 
the commands of her Divine Founder, 
and would be unfaithful to her most 
important duty committed to her by 
God, to care for the 
alvation of the 
souls of all men, if she gave up or in- 
terrupted her wholesome ruling influ- 
ence over the primary schools, and she 
would be compelled to warn all be- 
lievers and to declare to them that 
schools out of which the authority of 
the Church is driven, are schools hostile 
to the Church, and cannot be attendcd 
with good conscience.) 
46. The direction of studies in 
clerical seminaries is in no way in 
the hands of the btate authority. 
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47. The best theory of civil so- 
ciety requires that popular schools 
open to the children of all classes, 
and, generally, all public institutes 
intended for the instruction in 
letters and philosophy and for con- 
ducting the education of the young, 
should be freed fronl all ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, government, and in- 
terference, and should be completely 
su bjected to the civil and political 
power in confornlity with the will 
of rulers and the prevalent opinions 
of the age. 


48. This system of instructing 
youth, which consists in separating 
it from the Catholic faith and from 
the power of the Church, and in 
teaching it exclusively the know- 
ledge of natural things and the 
earthly ends of social life alone, 
may be perfectly approved by 
Catholics. 


49. The civil power is entitled to 
prevent ministers of religion and 


47. The best nlode of regulating a 
State does not demand that the 
national schools, which are open to 
all classes of the con1munity, and 
generally public institutions destined 
for the higher scientific instruction, 
and the education of youth, should 
be wi thdra wn from all ecclesiastical 
authority, and completely handed 
over to the direction of the temporal 
and political authority, and should 
be conducted according to the plea- 
sure of the governn1ent and the 
standard of current opinion. 
(Remal.k of Schl'ader.-Such a cor- 
rupting method of instruction sepa- 
rated from the Catholic faith and the 
influence of the Church already exists, 
and is of great disadvantage to indivi- 
duals and society in respect to learned 
and scientific instruction, and to the 
education of youth in public schools 
and institutions destined for the higher 
classes of society. But still greater evils 
and disadvantages spring out of this 
method if it is introduced into the 
national schools; and all efforts and 
attempts to exclude the influence 
of the Church from national schools 
emanate from a spirit extremely hostile 
to the Church, as from all the efforts 
to extinguish the light of our most 
holy faith among the people.) 
48. Catholic men cannot put up 
with a kind of education of youth 
which is entirely separated from 
the Catholic faith and the authority 
of the Church, and which keeps ex- 
clusively in view the knowledge of 
natural things and the ends of 
earthly social life as the great ob- 
j ect. 
(Remark of Sc7l1'ader.-An instruc- 
tion of :youth which imparts only the 
knowledge of natul'al things, and keeps 
in view only the ends of earthly social 
life, cannot lead youths to necessary 
sah"ation, but must draw them away 
from it.) 
49. The State authority is not 
allowed to hinder bishops and be- 
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the faithful from conlmunicating 
freely and mutually with each other 
and with the Roman Pontiff. 
50. The lay authority possesses 
as inherent in itself the right of 
presenting bishops, and ll1ay re- 
quire of them that they take 
possession of their dioceses before 
having received canonical institu- 
tion and the apostolical letters of 
the Holy See. 
51. And, further, the lay govern- 
ment has the right of deposing 
bishops from their pastoral func- 
tions, and is not bound to obey the 
POll1an Pontiff in those things which 
relate to bishops' sees and the in- 
stitution of bishops. 
52. The government has of itself 
the right to alter the age prescribed 
by the Church for the religious pro- 
fession both of men and won1en; 
and may enjoin upon all religious 
establishments to admit no person 
to take solemn vows without its 
pern1Ïssion. 
53. The laws for the protection 
of religious establisllluents and 
securing their rights and duties 
ought to be abolished; nay, more, 
the civil government nmy lend 
its assistance to all who desire to 
quit the religious life which they 
have undertaken, and to break 
their yows. The government nlay 
also extinguish religious orders, 
collegiate churches, and simple 
benefices, even those belonging to 
private patronage, and submit 
their goods and revenues to the 
adn1Ïnistratiol1 and disposal of the 
civil power. 
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lievers from holding free commnni- 
cation with the See of Rome. 


50. The teInporal authority has 
not the right of itself to þresent 
bishops. and cannot 
eInand of them 
that they shall enter upon the ad- 
ministration of their dioceses before 
they have received canonical insti- 
tution and the apostolic letters from 
the Holy See. 
51. The tenlporal governnlent has 
not the right to withdraw from 
bishops the exercise of their pasto- 
ral office, and it is bound in what- 
ever relates to the episcopate and 
the appointment of bishops to obey 
the Pope of ROlne. 
52. The government cannot of 
its own right alter the age pre- 
scribed by the Church for the 
taking of vows, whether by men 
or by WOlnen. K or can it forbid 
religious orders to adluit anyone 
to the taking of vows without its 
permission. 
53. Those laws nlay not be abo- 
lished which relate to the protection 
of religious orders, and to their 
rights and duties; and the govern- 
ment of the State cannot grant sup- 
port to all who forsake their chosen 
condition in any order, and wish to 
break their solemn yows. ....\180 it 
cannot abolish houses belonging to 
the orders, the collegiate churches, 
or their endownwnts, even when 
they are subject to a right of pa- 
tronage, and cannot hand over their 
property to the administration and 
discretion of the State. 
(Remark of Sclil'adel'.-T,?ose Jaws 
which relate to the protechon of re- 
ligious o
ders, to their rights a!ld to 
their dutles, must not be ahoh
hed, 
but every government mu
t far rather 
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54. Kings and princes are not 
only exenIpt fronl the jurisdiction 
of the Church, but are superior to 
the Church in litigated questions 
of jurisdiction. 


55. The Church ought to be 
separated from the State, and the 
State frOlll the Church. 


SECT. VII.-Errors concerning Na- 
tnral and Ch'ì'Îstian Ethics. 


56. 1\Ioral laws do not stand in 
need of the divine sanction, and 
there is no necessity that human 
laws should be conformable to the 
law of nature and receive their 
sanction frOlll God. 


grant protection to the reJigious orders. 
If the government of the State grants 
support to those who forsake their 
chosen condition in any order, and 
wish to break their solemn VO'YS, it 
acts against the spirit and the win of 
the Church. If they do a-way with the 
houses of the orders, their collegiate 
churches, or private endo-wments, even 
though they are subject to rights of 
patronage. and if they hand over their 
property to the administration and 
discretion of the State, they thereby 
rob the Church of her legitimate pro- 
perty, and they fall under the greater 
excommunication. as also under the 
other censures and pains which have 
been established by the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, the Holy Canons, and the 
Decrees of General Councils. in particu- 
lar of the Council of Trent. ðec. 22, 
cap. ii., against the violators and dese- 
crators, and against the usurpers of 
the rights of the Apostolic See.) 
54. Kings and princes are neither 
excluded frOIn the jurisdiction of 
the Church, nor do they stand 
higher than the Church in deter- 
mining questions of jurisdiction. 
(Remal'k (If Schl'ader.-But as mem- 
bers of the Church they are subject to 
the deci::;ion of the pastors, and espe- 
cially of the chief pastors. Princes 
should much rather remember that the 
kingly power has not been delivered to 
them only for the government of the 
world, but especially for the protection 
of the Church. and what is done by 
them for the welfare of the Church is 
done for their kingdom and for its 
peace. ) 
55. The Church is neither to be 
separated from the State, nor the 
State frOlll the Church. 


SECT. VII. - ET'ì'Q1'S relating to 
}..
 atural and ChTistian Ethics. 
56. 1\Ioral laws need a diyine 
sanction, and it is necessary that 
hUlllan laws should be brought into 
accord with natural right, and should 
receive their binding force frOll1 
God. 
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57. Knowledge of philosophical 
things, and Inorals, and civil laws, 
nlay, and must be, independent of 
divine and ecclesiastical authority. 


58. No other forces are to be 
recognised except those which re- 
side in matter, and all moral teach- 
ing and moral excellence ought to 
be nlade to consist in the accumula- 
tion and increase of riches by every 
possible means, and in the enjoy- 
ment of pleasure. 


59. Right consists in the material 
fact. All human duties are vain 
w
rds, and all human acts have the 
force of right. 
60. Authority is nothing else but 
the result of numerical superiority 
and nlaterial force. 


61. An unjust act being success- 
ful inflicts no injury upon the 
sanctity of right. 
62. The principle of non-inter- 
vention ought to be proclaimed and 
adhered to. 


63. Ii is allowable to refuse 
obedience to legitimate princes; 
nay more, to rise in insurrection 
against them. 
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57. Philosophy and philosophical 
ethics, as well as civil laws, should 
not and nlust not deviate from divine 
revelation, and fronl the authority of 
the Church. 
58. Other powers are to be ac- 
knowledged besides those found in 
matter, and the discipline and come- 
liness of manners should not be 
placed in the aCClullulatiul1 and 
multiplication of riches of every 
kind, and in the enjoynlent of plea- 
sures. 
(RC'lnark of Schradcr.-There are 
other powers to acknowledge. belong- 
ing to a higher mental order than 
those which are found in matter. and 
also morality and propriety is de- 
stroyed in the mere accumulation and 
multiplication of riches, and the in- 
dulgence of evil lusts according to the 
words of the Hcripture-' If ye live 
after the flesh ye shall die. but if ye 
through the spirit do mortify the deeds 
of the body ye shall live:) 
59. Right does not consist in the 
material fact. The duties of men 
are no empty naUle, and all human 
facts have not the force of right. 
60. Authority is sonlething more 
than numbers and the SUIll of nl3,- 
terial forces. 
(Remm'k 0/ Sclu'ader'. - Otherwise 
fools would form the highe;;:t authority, 
for it is said of them in the ::;cripture 
that their number is infinite.) 
61. Unrighteousness, even when 
atteuded by good fortune, tarnishes 
the sacredness of right. 
62. The so-called principle of 
non-intervention is not to be pro- 
claimed and not to be observed. 
(Remark of Sclu'lulel'.-For it is a 
fatal principle, and oppo::,ed to the 
spirit of love and order.) 
63. Obedience must not be de- 
nied to legitimate princes, nUlCh 
less must they be rebelled against. 
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64. The violation of a solenln 
oath, nay, any wicked and flagi- 
tious action repugnant to the eternal 
law, is not only not blamable, but 
quite lawful, and worthy of the 
highest praise w hen done for the 
love of one's country. 


SECT. VIII. - Et)'ors concerning 
Christim
 lrlarriage. 
65. It cannot be by any nleans 
tolerated to maintain that Christ 
has raised nlarriage to the dignity 
of a sacranlent. 


66. The sacrament of marriage is 
only an adjunct of the contract and 
separable from it, and the sacra- 
Inent itself only consists in the 
nuptial benediction. 


67. By the law of nature the 
marriage tie is noli indissoluble, and 
in many cases divorce, properly so 
called, may be pronounced by the 
civil authority, 


(Rema1'k of Schradm'.-For it is 
written, 'Be subject to every human 
creature for God's sake; whether to 
the king, who is the highest, or to his 
lieute?-an
s as such, who are appointed 
by blm; and he who sets bimself 
against the ruler with force, he resists 
tbe ordinance of God, and they that 
resist shall receive condemnation.) 
64. The breach of e\-
ery oath and 
every godless and shanleful action 
in contradiction to the eternal laws 
are not only worthy of condemna- 
tion but also are eternally to be re- 
probated, and are not praiseworthy 
even when they are done out of 
love to one's native country. 
(Remark of Scltrader.-But by such 
crimina} and perverted reasonings all 
propriety, virtue, and righteousnes
 
are entirely destroyed, and the evil 
conduct of the thief and assassin is 
defended anrl. recommended with un. 
heard. of impudence.) 


SECT. VIII. - Errors relating to 
Christian It-falTiage. 
65. It is not to be in any way 
denied that Christ has elevated 
nlarriage to the dignity of a sacra- 
ment. 
(Remark of Seh1'atler.-
Iany proofs 
can be brought forward that Christ 
did elevate marriage to the dignity of 
a sacrament.) 
66. The sacrament of marriage is 
not sOlnething simply accessory to 
the contract, and to be separated 
from it, and the sacranient does not 
lie simply and only in the benedic- 
tion of the nlarriage. 
67. By natural law the Inarriage 
bond is indissoluble, and in no case 
can divorce in the proper sense be 
legally pronounced by the tenlporal 
authority. 
(Rema1'k of Seh'J'ader. - Christian 
marriage is truly and properly one of 
the seven sacraments of the eval1ge1ical 
law, instituted by Christ the Lord,. 
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68. The Church has not the 
power of laying down what are 
dirÏ1nent inlpedÏ1nents to marriage. 
The civil authority does possess 
such a power, and can abolish im- 
pediments that Inay exist to nlar- 
nage. 
69. In the later ages, the Church, 
when she laid down certain impedi- 
Inents as dirÏ1nent to marriage, did 
so not of her own authority, but 
by a right borrowed from the civil 
power. 
70. The canons of the Council of 
Trent, which pronounce censure of 
anathema against those who deny 
the Church the right of laying down 
what are dirÏ1nent impedilllents, 
either are not dogmatic, or nlust 
be. understood as referring to such 
borrowed power. 
71. The form of solenlnising 
nlarriage prescribed by the said 
Council, under penalty of nullity, 
does not bind in cases where the 
civil law has appointed another 
form, and decrees that this new 
form shall effectuate a valid lllar- 


nage. 
72. Boniface VIII. is the first 
who declared that the vow of 
chastity pronounced at Ordination 
annuls marriage. 
73. A nlerely civil contract may 
among Christians constitute a true 
marriage, and it is false either that 
the marriage contract between 
Christians nlust always be a sacra- 
ment, or that the contract is null 
if the sacranlent be excluded. 
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Therefore it belongs altogether to the 
ecclesiastical authority to decide upon 
anything which in any way regards 
marriage. ) 


68. The Church has the authority 
to set up impediments invalidating 
Inarriage, but this does not belong 
to the temporal power, neIther does 
it belong to the latter to annul inl- 
pedÏ1nents aheady existing. 


69. The Church has not only 
in later centuries begun to set up 
impediments invalidating Inarriage, 
and she has done so out of her 0\\'"11 
rights, and not out of rights lent to 
her by the temporal authority. 
70. The canons of the Council of 
Trent which pronounce an anathmna 
upon those who dare to deny the 
right of the Church to set up inl- 
pedinlents invalidating marriage are 
dogluatic in their nature, and are 
not to be understood as of a bor- 
rowed power. 
71. The Tridentine fornl is bind- 
ing under penalty of invalidity, even 
where the law of the State has pre- 
scribed another fornl and nlakes the 
validity of nl3J.Tiage dependent upon 
it. 
(Remm'k of ScllJ"ader.-The 
tate 
law is invalid.) 
72. Boniface VIII. has not been 
the first to dedare that a YOW of 
chastity taken ill ordination renders 
Inarl'
 'ìge null. 
73. No true marriage can exist 
between Christians by force of a 
civil contract, and it is true that 
either the contract of nlarriage be- 
tween Christians is always a sacra- 
lllent, or that the contract is null 
if the sacralnent has Leen excluded. 
(Remark of Sclll"lllic/'.-And thus, 
27 
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74. l\Iatrimonial causes and es- 
pousals belong by their nature to 
civil jurisdiction. 
N.B.- Two other errors may tend 
in this direction upon the aboli- 
tion of the celibacy of priests and 
the preference due to the state of 
marriage over that of virginity. 
These have been refuted; the first 
in ,the Encyclical Qui pl'ltrib'l('s, 
Nov. 9th, 1846; the second in the 
Letters A postolical l1I'ltltiplices in- 
ter, June 10th, 1851. 


SECT. IX. - Erro'rs rega'tding the 
Ciâl Power of the Sovereign. 


75. The children of the Christian 
and Catholic Church are not agreed 
upon the compatibility of the tem- 
poral with the spiritual power. 


76. The abolition of the temporal 
power of which the Apostolic See 
is possessed would contribute in the 
greatest degree to the liberty and 
prosperity of the Church. 


therefore, every connection entered 
upon between man and woman amonO' 
ChristÜms, by virtue of a civil lav.
 
and without the sacrament, is nothing 
else than a shameful and corrupt con- 
cubinage condemned by the Church. 
Therefore the marriage tie can never 
be separated from the sacrament.) 
74. l\latrimonial causes and causes 
arising from betrothals, fronl their 
nature do not belong to the tem- 
poral jurisdiction. 


SECT. IX. - Er'tors relating to the 
Tempo'fal P,;"incipality of the 
Ronwn Pontiff. 
75. There is no contention an10ng 
the sons of the Christian and Catho- 
lic Church in regard to the compa- 
tibility of the tetnporal dominion 
with the spiritual. 
(Remark of Schrader. - Because 
they are persuaded of it.) 
76. The abolition of the temporal 
donlÍnion possessed by the Apostolic 
See would not at all contribute to 
the freedom and to the happiness 
of the Church. 
(Re'mark of Schrader.-The happi- 
ness and the welfare of the Church "ill 
be much more compromised, if not an- 
nihilated. since it is through a special 
decree of Dí vine Providence that after 
the division of the Roman Empire into 
several kingdoms and various terri- 
tories, the Roman Pontiff. to whom the 
government and care of the whole 
Church is entrusted by the Lord Cl11'ist, 
received the temporal power, certainly 
for this reason, that he might possess 
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N.B.-Besides these errors ex- 
plicitly noted, very nlany others 
are rebuked by the certain doctrine 
which all Catholics are bound nlost 
firmly to hold touching the temporal 
sovereignty of the ROlllan Pontiff. 
These doctrines are clearly stated 
in the .Allocutions Q1l(l/
tis q1Htn- 
tmllqne, April 20th, 1849, and 'Si 
semper antea, 1\Iay 20th, 1850; 
Letters Apost. Quant Cattolica. 
Ecclesia" l\Iarch 26th, 18GO; Allo- 
cutions N 01.'08, Sept. 28th, 18GO; 
J amdud'wm, l\iarch 18th, 1861, and 
Jlaxima q1tide'Jn, June 9th, 1862. 


SECT. X.-EìTOì'S htttilt'J reference 
to JIodern L'ilJeì'alism. 
77. In the present day it is no 
longer necessary that the Catholic 
religion shall be held as the only 
religion of the State, to the exclu- 
sion of all other lllodes of worship. 


78. 'Yhence it has been wisely 
provided by the law, in SOlne 
countries called Catholic, that per- 
sons con1Ïng to reside therein shall 
enjoy the free exercise of their own 
worship. 
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that entire freedom for the govern- 
n: ent of the Church. and the pre
erva- 
hon of her unity which is demanded 
for the fulfilment of his hiCl'h apostolic 
functions.) 0 
K .B. - Besides these expressly 
stated errors, nlany are implicitly 
rejected, through the statement 
and assertion of the doctrinu which 
Catholics must hold with respect to 
the temporal dOlninion of the Pope 
of ROllle. This doctrine is clearly 
set forth in the allocutions of April 
20th, 184:9; )Iay 20th, 1
30; in 
the Letters Apostolic of Sept. 28th, 
18tiU; :\Iarch 18th, 18(;1; ,\ud June 
9th, 1862. 


SECT. X.-Efro-rs relating to Mudern 
LibualÜ;In. 
77. In our time, it is still essen- 
tial that the Catholic religion should 
be held as the only State religion, 
to the exclusion of all other forms 
of religion. 
(Ronal'ks (If Schrader.-The Pope 
also demands in those States in which 
only Catholics reside, the domina.- 
tion of the Catholic rf' Jig-ior.. alone, to 
the exclusion of every other form of 
religion, and therefore has he in the 
Allocution of July 26th, 1856, re- 
claimed again
t [he violation of the 
fir::;t article of the ::;panish Concordat; 
in which the exc1u
i\e dominion of 
tÌJ.3 Catholic religion in Spain bad been 
stipulated; and be rejected the 1a\\, by 
which freedom of worship had been 
introduced. and declared it ior null amI 
void. ) 
78. Therefore it was not well that 
in certain Catholic lands immi- 
grants should be guaranteed the 
free exercise of their religion. 
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RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO THE BAPTIZED, AXD 
ESPECIALLY TO HERETICS. 


THE following passages fronl the standard work of Phillips indicate the 
tenets of Rome on tIns subject, in the nlore 11loderate aspect of their 
recent phases. They are all found in the second vohune of the Kirchel". 
-recht, and we give the page with each separate citation :- 
P. 435. 'By virtue of the suprenle powers given to her, the Church 
has indeed a don1Ïnion over those who are without [not baptized]; but 
over these she does not give sentence in the same sense as over those 
who through the door of baptisnl have entered into the Church, and who 
through this sacrament have received the indelible token of lneulbership 
in the kingdonlof Cillist. These latter have in baptism sworn the oath 
of allegiance; they have sworn Fideltas and Humagilon, the oath of 
personal believing :fidelity [fidelitas] and that of the vassal (Lehnseid), 
of true and active sernce with the talents which have been granted to 
them in fee (Zn Lehen).' 
P. 436. 'No one is exenlpt from this obedience,-all are confided 
to the Church to be guided and brought up for heaven; for all, there- 
fore, without exception, is the Church an authority instituted by God. 
The possibility of attaining to his highest end, that of glorifying God, 
which man through disobedience had 102t, Christ has given back to him 
again; but this end can be attained only in the way of obedience. 
Disobedience against the divine ".. ord, the 'rejecting or doubting t.ten 
of a single one of the divine truths anno'ltnced by the Clwrch, puts the 
individual hunlan being again in the way of perdition, on which our 
:first parents entered to their own ruin and that of their posterity, 
when they, instead of believing the simply and clearly announced ".. ord, 
chose another exposition of the same, which was more agreeable to 
them. ' 
P. 438. 'Hence in particular lllust they grievously offend God who 
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either directly put away from them the faith of the Church, or else 
accept it only in so far as it appears to them correct according to the 
selection [out of her tenets] which they have nlade; or, again, who so 
break the bond of the unity of the Church as to declare then1selves 
loose fronl obedience to the lawful authority which in her has been set 
over thenl by God. Thus are we led to speak of the three ecclesiastical 
crinles-apostacy , heresy, and schism.' 
P. 440. 'As to apostacy, which is the total rejection of the Christian 
faith, and the falling away into J udaisnl, or heathenism, or Islamism, 
it is here only to be remarked that in the view of the Church it is as 
the crime of insulting the nlajestyof God. The apostate HUlst be com- 
pelled to return to the Church by force, and a milder judgment n1ay 
òe pronounced upon him only in the case of one who was cOlnpelled 
to deny his faith by the unbelievers.' 
P. 441. 'In opposition to the entire rejection of the Christian faith, 
heresy inlplies the wilful selection of a nUlnber from oui of the dogmas 
of the Church which are to be believed by Inen in all their fulness, 
and the restricting of faith to such selected doctrines as the man still 
adheres to ; in 'general to this is added the acceptance of false articles 
of faith. In this wider sense, all those are called heretics who accept 
only particular doctrines of the Church; but we must distinguish between 
such. 'Ve must part off error from heresy. Any luan may fall into 
error, with regard to one or another doctrine of the Church, against his 
own will, out of simplicity, or from want of instruction, or because he 
has received wrong instruction. Such an error of the understanding is 
called 'material heresy;' but proper heresy, which is called 'formal 
heresy,' has its seat in the will.. The latter consists in this, that to 
error is added obstinacy of the will, which is disinclined to depart from it. 
If anyone announces a doctrine and then learns that the Church teaches 
otherwise, thus discovering that he was in error, he does not fall into 
heresy if he only ceases to defend the doctrine which he has set forth, 
and subnlÎts hinIself to the teaching of the Church. On the other hand, 
one who does know that the Church teaches otherwise, and still affirms 
that something is an article of belief which is not so, or, contrariwise, 
that something is not an article of belief which is so, doing this in spite 
of the fact that the Church has delivered the truth upon the subject, 
he by so doing haughtily prefers his own judgn1ent to that of the Church; 
and through this obstinacy, the characteristic mark of heresy, he becomes 
a heretic in the strict sense of the word. 
'It is not necessary to heresy that the person shall, as a heresiarch, 
found a new sect, or that, by free choice, he shall go over to a sect 
condemned by the Church; but heresy is already present whenever 
anyone in the bosonl of the Catholic Church departs from only one 
single point of the faith, or understands one single passage of Holy 
Scripture otherwise than as the Church, with the assistance of the Holy 
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Ghost, expounds them. For so great is the importance of heresy that 
through want of faith even on one point, the proper foundation of faith 
itself is destroyed, so that he that makes himself guilty with regard to 
one dogma, becomes at the same time guilty as to every dugma of the 
Church. Thus not only is he who rejects one of the articles defined by 
the Church a heretic, but also he who after such a definition maintains 
that the point is still doubtful.' 
P. 445. 'The Church prays for the return of her separated members, 
and she is entitled to proceed to cOlnpulsion by nrtue of the jurisdiction 
over heretics as baptized persons which belongs to her; but she uses, by 
prayer and by the instruction which is permitted to all, the only means 
by which she can now enter into con1IDunication with them, at least as 
relations at present stand. 
'She may, indeed, tolerate the heathen, because they err through igno- 
rance; she may tolerate the Jews as witnesses for the truth; but she 
cannot tolerate heresy, because this shakes the foundation of the entire 
faith. The synagogue makes way for the Church as a dutiful handmaid, 
bringing her the Holy Scriptures. Heresy, however, lifts itself up as a 
nlistress above the Church, discredits her utterly, sets itself to judge over 
her, and would condemn her out of Holy Scripture according to its self- 
chosen exposition, closing her mouth like that of Christ. It commences 
with the divine "1" ord, but it treats that word like a lyre, from which 
everyone, at pleasure, may draw whatever note will suit him. 
'The Church pardons error, but she cannot subject herself to the obsti- 
nately erring win, but must destroy its dominion and its tyranny. She, 
as the teacher of the truth, cannot conclude a peace with such a win. She 
cannot lift it up to the throne beside her, she cannot share her dominion 
'with it. Understood in its proper and true signification, heresy is a 
frightful crinle. Do the heatheI). blaspheme God out of ignorance? Heresy 
tears truth to pieces consciously. Did the Jews crucify Christ according 
to the flesh? Heresy fastens the Church, His mystical body, to the cross. 
Therefore the Church cannot at all tolerate heresy, because the greatest 
danger of seduction is attaohed to it. The Christian can easily shun the 
heathen and the Jew, but not the Christian who by the baptismal vow 
is connected with him, but by heresy is separated fronl him. 
'On these grounds is explained the complete intolerance which the 
Church, in all her laws, and especially in the Bnlla Cæna, has manifested 
against heresy. Hence are explained the certainly hard-sounding expres- 
sions with which she speaks of heresy. Hence the punishments against 
heretics, the delivering up of the same to the temporal arm, and the 
calling upon temporal princes by law and by arms to come to her help 
in rooting out heresy. "nen the Church pronounces e.r:comm'ltnic(ffion 
upon heretics, it is nothing more than a declaratory sentence of that whkh 
had already been announced by the heretics themselves; for, all the more 
because these are Christians, nlust she separate thenl frOIll herself, that 
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they may not be accounted as of her, and that she may not appear a 
chargeable for their obstinacy. 
'Hence it will be understood that the Church employs alll11eans to keep 
her'members fronl being infected with heretical teaching. She has there- 
fore, with the apostle, forbidden inte'ì.cou'J'se with heretics; yet she Illakes 
this apply, according to the Bull of l\Iartin 'T., Ad evitandos, only to those 
who are personally, and by nanle, excO'inm'lf/JLÏcated on account of their 
obstinacy. To a like end the Church forbids to the faithful the reading 
of heretical wl'itings, which still retain that character even when the 
author perhaps erred only out of ignorance, and has given his books to 
the fire. So according to the diversities of tinles and circullistallces does 
she require fronl her Illenlbers the assurance of fidelity in nlaking the 
confession of faith, causing those who return into her bOSOI11 to abjure 
heresy, and prohibiting all to preach who have not thereto an express 
mi5\sion, and forbidding the laity to dispute as to the faith, except in 
cases in which especial exceptions are justified.' 
P. 451. -' Schi::Hìt, in its proper nleaning, consists in this, that the 
baptized person, while not doubting as to the faith, and while not intending 
to separate hinlself from it, declares himself free from the authority which 
God has set over him in the Church. In a looser sense of the word, schislll 
nlay refer to one's own bishop, as well as to the Pope; properly, however, 
it requires separation fronl the centre of Church unity, fronl the Pope, 
to constitute a schisnl, although revolt against the proper bishop, recog- 
nised by the head of the Church, conlprehends in itself separation frOl11 
the entire Church. ..And how will the schisluatic, separated frolll eccle- 
siastical unity, preserve hill1self in purity of doctrine? Does heresy lead to 
schism 
 So infallibly does schis111 lead to heresy, inasnlllCh as only through 
false doctrine can it be justified. Therefore does the Church regard 
schisnl as a crÎ111e just as great as heresy, and in general has dealt with it 
in the sanle luanneI'. , 
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